

























OLD AND NEW. 


Voit. IV.— JULY, 1871.—No. 1 





“ Thus what is persecuted here finds refuge there; and ever, one way or other, the New works itself 
) out full-formed from under the Old: nay, the Old, as in this inst , sits sedulously hatching a cocka- 
trice that will one day devour it.” CARLYLE on DIDEROT. 





Tue editor of “Oty anp New” had gone to Middletown, that 
most lovely of towns in the Connecticut Valley, if it can be said that 
one town is more lovely than another there when “ May decks the 
world.” Nothing could have been lovelier when “ Arthur filled the 
throne.” The editor had gone to address the convention of delegates 
of AtpHa Detta Put, one of the oldest and largest of the affiliated 

/ college literary societies, in which, in his boyhood, he had done some 
} of the first literary work of his life. So, as the rest of the editorial 





staff met on the piazza, their talk naturally fell upon colleges, college 

! life, and college systems, the New Education and the Old. 

; * All that I complain of,” said Haliburton, “is that people keep 
talking to me of their experiments in this business. First, because ] 
do not care to have experments tried on boys or girls of mine; sec- 
ond, because these experiments, as they call them, have all been 

tried, and the results are known by all people of intelligence.” 

Ingham intimated, that, as usual when Haliburton gave two reasons, 
they were inconsistent with each other. And Felix Carter said,“* What 
do you mean when you say the experiments have been tried before?” 

“IT mean,” persisted Haliburton, “that about half of what I hear 

} and read here about introducing into our colleges the system of uni- 

versities has been fairly tried in the University of Virginia a genera- 
tion ago; and that, if you could bend your proud necks so far as to 
make any inquiries there as to how it worked, you would save your- 

" self the necessity of experimenting on my poor children.” (N.B. Hali- 

| burton’s children are none of them more than six years old; and the 

boy is but three months old.) ‘ That is what I mean by saying that 
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the experiments have been tried, and need not be tried again if we 
did not prefer trying experiments to doing our duty.” 

“IT remember very well,” said Felix, “‘ that that white-kid-gloved 
Chippeway chief used to prefer begging money in New York and 
Boston for buying hoes, to any practical weeding of corn with the 
hoes in any part of Ojibwadom, wherever that may be. Is it, per- 
haps, more pleasant for a college president to construct a new system 
for his college, than grimly to address himself to the business of meet- 
ing a class of seniors every day, and explaining to them the differ- 
ence between Horace Greeley’s systems of political economy and Mr. 
Tweed’s?” ~ 

Ingham said he would not stand by, and hear any college professors 
abused ; that they were a long-suffering and under-paid set of men. 


For his part, he had never found out why they did not enter the’ 


Sandemanian ministry, or go into the employ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. ‘ 

“As for the Telegraph Company,” said Hackmatack, “I suppose 
it goes against their consciences to charge the high rates for messages, 
and then have their errand-boys stop and play jackstones instead of 
delivering them. But I tell any of you, that if you were ever the 
trustee of a Western college, making its reputation, you would learn 
to have a very high opinion of the pluck, courage, versatility, and 
manhood of college professors. I agree with you, Ingham, that 
something ought to be done about their salaries, — unless you put it 
frankly on the ground that the world is not worthy of them.” 

“Mr. Loomis told me a curious thing,” said Ingham. ‘“ He had 
had a good deal of your trustee experience; and he said that you 
must, in practice, rely on your invested funds entirely for the salaries 
of your professors ; that you would want the students’ fees for your 
fuel and janitors and college-grounds and repairs and printing, and all 
these incidentals. If you had good luck, the term-money might pay 
a tutor or two; but you had no right to appoint a professor unless 
you had a regular income with which to pay him.” 

“ Well,” said George Hackmatack, “I never put it in that form; 
but substantially that is my experience in the Great Western. I will 
tell you another thing. In these new colleges, which have their repu- 
tation to make, you will have about fifteen or sixteen students for 
every bona fide professor. If you try to make a great programme, 
and persuade people that you can do greater things than your neigh- 
bors, you will come to grief, unless you have men enough for teachers 
to meet your pupils thoroughly. There are no judges so keen as the 
average student as to how well the work of a college is done. The 
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older colleges seem to get along with rather smaller staffs in propor- 
tion to their numbers.” 

Ingham said that the item of students’ fees was disappearing from 
the ways and means of the colleges at. the West; that in more and more 
instances the tuition was given free. ‘ But,” he said, “ i do not re- 
gard this as any decided change of system. The charges for instruction 
have always been a great deal less than was paid for instruction.” 

“T read,” he said, “every circular that I receive from every col- 
lege; and I am fond of visiting colleges when I am off on a tour. 
After all the statements which you receive from this or that institute, 
that they have hit on something wholly new, there are possible but 
five systems ; and all those systems are now on trial in America. 

‘1, You may make one course, and say that the student shall follow 
that. This is the old system, the system now of the high schools, the 
system of West Point, and of most of the theological seminaries. It 
is indeed the system for attaining a special end when you have found 
out what that end is. 

‘*2. You may have two or more such ends. Then you may bring 
together, nominally in one university, two different colleges to fit 
men for these two ends. Thus you may have a law and medical 
college under the same board of trustees. The students in these 
colleges may not know each other’s faces, nor ever meet each other. 

“ This is the arrangement at this moment at New Haven, not sim- 
ply of their law and theological schools, but, in their under-graduate 
life, of their academic and scientific students. The scientific student 
never goes to a recitation in what you would call the old college, nor, 
vice versa, does the academic student go to a scientific recitation. 
With slight exceptions, the professors are distinct, the libraries are 
distinct, the students’ lives and occupations are distinct. The scien- 
tific students, for instance, do not enter the academic societies, and 
vice versa. I have to use this word, “‘ academic,” to denote the old- 
fashioned college. 

“3. It is easy to conceive, however, that, from either side of this 
Jordan, people may look across, and covet what is on the other side. 
To meet that passion for ‘excursions’ across the border, you may 
arrange your plan so that every student shall look each study in the 
face, and say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ toit; as, in dancing the German, he does 
or does not dance with each lady. Tom will study Latin, civil engineer- 
ing, metaphysics, the history of the middle ages; and William, who 
came with him, will study Greek, architecture, the history of morals, 
and analytic chemistry. This is substantially what is offered in many 
of the Western programmes. It is a good deal limited, in fact, by 
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the sheer inability in any staff to do what is thus proposed, and by 
the insanity of the courses the boys would elect if they were really 
left as free as the programmes say. 

“4. Recoiling from this license, misnamed freedom, you may group 
your studies into three, four, five, or six courses; and you may let 
your student take one or other of these, with an occasional and ex- 
ceptional ‘ elective’ from the other side the line. This is substantially 
what they propose at Cornell and at Ann Arbor; and they have car- 
ried it out at the University of Virginia for many years. You will 
read with great interest our account of their plans. 

“5. You may begin your course on one of these plans, and then 
may adopt another as you goon. This is what we do at Cambridge, 
where for the freshman year the class is kept substantially together, 
with a view, I think, of letting them find out where they are them- 
selves, and letting their instructors find out. At the end of the 
freshman year, a student may abandon Latin, Greek, and even 
mathematics, and ‘ elect’ from the whole range of the college. Only 
he must elect enough to keep him fully employed. The Cambridge 
plan is therefore my No. 1 for the freshman year, and No. 4 for the 
three remaining years.” 

** Do you suppose they would let a young man enter sophomore at 
Cambridge without knowing any Greek or Latin? Suppose he only 
wanted to pursue their scientific or philosophical studies, and did not 
mean to follow the classics ?” 

““No: they would not. And I believe the line they draw is philo- 
sophical and practical. You see their whole plan is to raise their 
standard so that the academies and high schools shall send them young 
men who can really use these languages. They mean to insist that 
there shall be a working knowledge of them. Beyond that the stu- 
dent may make his own election.” 

‘In looking over the various accounts which these gentlemen have 
given us of their various colleges, I have been greatly interested in 
seeing that each one has its special point of interest and value.” 

‘“‘ That is what the editor asked for. Of course, all colleges resem- 
ble each other in many points,—if you please, in most points. 
What ‘Orp anp New’ undertakes to show, in our ‘Commence- 
ment Number,’ is the distinctive features in which the American 
colleges differ from each other, — the special points of which the pro- 
fessors or the governors are proud. They all verify what Dr. Irons 
says, rather more epigramatically than Carlyle, that ‘the New World 
and new society is constituted out of materials furnished and partly 
shaped-by the Old.’” 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the day before Commence- 
ment at Cambridge; and they sat 
together in Massachusetts Twenty- 
seven, the pleasantest room in the old- 


est building inhabited by students in’ 


Harvard College. 

It was the pleasantest room then, I 
think it probably is now. It over- 
looks both the “yard,” that is the 
College yard, and the “Common,” 
that is the Common of the town. 
Jasper had lived in Massachusetts 
Twenty-seven fortwo years. Insum- 
mer he had a spyglass hanging by a 
cord from the open window, ready to 
be trained on any passer, near or dis- 
tant. He said, that, though a way- 
farer were passing a quarter-mile 
away, a shrill shriek for an instant 
would make him turn an unsuspicious 
look directly to the spyglass. Nay! 
It would make her turn, if the object 
of the reconnoissance were a she. 

Here they sat in Massachusetts 
Twenty-seven. The work, and even 
the play, of the four college years were 
over, —the next day was to graduate 
them, to give them their grade in life ; 
and the next day they were to be 
men, to instruct and astonish a wait- 
ing world. 

Preparatory to which they were sit- 
ting, most of them on the two hinder 
legs of their chairs, some of them 
smoking, and all of them occasionally 
sipping, — not juleps, not cocktails, 
not smashes of any form, but iced 
lemonade. Such was the daily enter- 
tainment in Massachusetts Twenty- 





seven. Jasper was the great unre- 
quited discoverer of the scientific fact, 
that, if the ice-man come late, you 
can keep ice for six hours in the pail 
in the wash-stand. For these six 
hours the hospitable entertainment 
above described endured for all 
comers, — generally indeed protracted 
till the six o’clock bell for evening 
prayers, which were then one of the 
institutions of the University. 

— “The best education our country 
can afford!” said Horace, laughing. 

“ Top-notch and nothing less ! ” 

“ And, at the end of four years, we 
are here smoking and laughing, with 
no more idea what we will do 
with the best education our country 
can afford, than we had the day we 
first saw each other, in our freshman 
round jackets and swallow-tails.” 

“St. Leger, what have you done 
with that olive-green frock ? ” 

“ Don’t laugh at the olive-green! I 
will wear it on the stage to-morrow if 
you make fun of it. How queer it 
was that day! Those two examina- 
tion days were the hardest days I 
have ever spent here !” 

“Of course they were. Is that 
perhaps one of the dodges of what 
they call Life,—that the gates are 
made narrow so that one shall be 
more at ease when he gets in?” 

“T believe I knew the multiplica- 
tion table better then than I do now. 
Jasper, what is nine times eight ?” 

“ Dear old Watrous!” said Jasper, 
to whom the question recalled some 
sophomore story, “he is probably now 
on the topmast of his beloved ‘ Marie 
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Antoinette,’ and she is tossed on the 
top wave of the highest curved merid- 
ian of the Pacific Ocean; and Wat- 
rous, with his weak eyes, is looking 
for fish, and cursed by an exuberant 
captain below, because he does not 
cry ‘There she blows!’ ” 

“ Stnff!” said St. Leger, between 
the curls of his cigar. “ Watrous is 
lying on the turf in the Friendly 
Islands, and two lovely Tahitian 
girls are fanning him with palm- 
leaves.” 

“T hope so,” said Horace; “ but, in 
the Friendly Islands, they eat white 
people alive, and there are no Tahit- 
ian girls within two thousand miles.” 

“How can you be so statistical ? 
Do you remember how we all deaded 
when George Simmons asked us 
whether London or Amsterdam were 
the more northerly ? ” 

“T remember we deaded. I for- 
get what he asked us. That is the 
eurse of such questions. For, if he 
asked me to-day, I should not know 
any better than I knew then. Yet 
that afternoon I must have known, 
after he told me.” 

“ And you are the man who has the 
best education his country can af- 
ford !” 

“Yes: you see unfortunately my 
country could not afford a Malte-Brun 
professor of Geography. I know as 
much of Amsterdam —and as little 
—as I did the day I came here!” 

“TI mean to go to Amsterdam,” 
said Jasper. “Dr. Palfrey told me 
he spent a day there. Then I shall 
know where it is. That is the only 
way. I don’t wonder so many fellows 
go to Europe.” 

“No, nor I, when they have a 
maternal relative to pay the bills, as 
you have. When shall I make you 
understand, Jasper, that that carnal 
advantage which you enjoy, unimpor- 


tant, indeed, to the philosopher, mate- 
rially changes the character of some 
people’s aspirations and _ projects. 
Here am I, wondering how I am to pay 
Madam -Hyde for the patches on the 
trousers I wear, the strap-buttoms on 
those I don’t wear, and the silk gown 
I am to wear to-morrow, — and I am 
invited to go to Holland with a gen- 
tleman whose friends fear to trust 
him on the other side of the ocean 
alone, who has a wild desire to ascer- 
tain the position of Amsterdam. Yet 
no man explains to me first how Mrs. 
Hyde is to be paid,— second, how 
my stateroom is to be provided.” 

“ Ma’am Hyde is not married: she 
is an ancient virgin, vulgarly called 
an old maid.” 

“She is a nice old soul anyway, 
and has been very kind to me. But 
I wish you would not turn the con- 
versation from this subject of finance. 
I do not suppose we all mean to go 
through the world the beggars, or 
putative beggars, that we are.” 

“ What does putative mean ? ” 

“What does beggar mean? I 
have begged for nothing. Ihave only 
said that I have the best education 
my country can afford, and I have 
meekly inquired what I am to do 
with it. Can any man inform me? 
Where is a market for abscissas and 
ordinates? Who will give me my 
living in return for an adequate ex- 
planation of the meaning of the word 
asymptote ?” 

“T would have given five dollars 
to anybody who would have provided 
me with it one day when I had the 
blackboard before me and Pierce be- 
hind me.” 

“ Had you only had the five dollars 
to give! I find those most willing to 


recompense me for my wares who have 
nothing but good wishes to give.” 
“We are in the prime of life now; 




















we may forget about these asymptotes 
and paroxytons. I amshaky myself; 
and what can I hope for from the rest 
of you? Is there, then, no method by 
which we can store away what we now 
have and enjoy, for the blessing of af- 
ter days?” 

“ When we are on the shady side 
of thirty, like that fellow with the 
manilla-stick that came into Com- 
mons yesterday.” 

“Yes, think of it; the days will 
come when we are no longer in the 
graduating class; when ten graduating 
classes are behind us; when eager 
statesmen, looking for young life to 
recruit the treasury benches in Con- 
gress, will no longer send us private 
despatches, such as Jasper expects to 
receive to-morrow ; when careful papas, 
desirous to find safe tutors who shall 
escort two brave boys and one lovely 
blonde, — oh, so lovely ! — through 
Europe, will no longer address them- 
selves to Horace, as he expects to be 
addressed to-morrow; when a new- 
founded university at the West, rep- 
resented at our annual games by a 
committee of ten trustees seeking a 
president, will no longer wait upon me 
impressively, as I expect them to do 
to-morrow. More briefly spoken, the 
days will come when we are aged 
men, when we are. past thirty. What 
shall we have laid up in provision for 
those years ? ” 

“What indeed, seeing we have 
nothing to lay?” 

“There must be something that 
improves by age, which, perhaps, by 
borrowing from Jasper a little capital, 
we could store up now, which at thirty 
will be so valuable that we shall in 
that dotage be able to sell it for 
enough to pay him, and to provide for 
the decline of life. What is there 
which grows more valuable as it grows 
older?” 
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“Ts that a conundrum ? ” 

“Conundrum? no! It is a most 
serious question, bearing on the whole 
future of life.” 

“What grows better as it grows 
older? I thought everybody knew. 
Wine does.” 

“Yes,” said Horace pensively ; 
“but it is very hard to keep it. Is 
there nothing but wine ?” 

“Trees,” said Jasper. “Soap,” 
said Gilman. “ Paper,” said Fergu- 
son. “There is a note’ my father 
sent me yesterday, on paper ten years 
old: see how hard and firm that is!” 

“Wine, soap, paper, trees. Can 
that be all? And none of us have 
any wine or trees or paper; and we 
have only five half-cakes ofssoap be- 
tween us. Jasper will have to lend 
us a good deal.” 

“Perhaps Jasper will save us the 
other half of the trouble by buying 
the wine, the soap, the paper, and the 
trees, and keeping them forus. Is 
not there at the Grange some cluster 
of tight old barns, which could be 
locked up, and marked St. Leger, Fer- 
guson, Gilman, and Haliburton, in 
which from time to time, as good wine, 
soap, paper, and trees turned up, you 
could store them away forus? Or the 
trees might stay out doors.” 

“Plenty of them,” said Jasper, 
laughing, “without buying. Come and 
see the Grange, and you shall all 
make your own arrangements. I 
have told them, Horace, that you will 
arrive with me; and, if the rest of you 
fellows would come before August, it 
would be jolly.” 

Jasper Rising, the host in this in- 
terview, and the centre indeed of the 
circle wherever they were, had fairly 
earned the thorough love and thorough 
respect with which the others regard- 
ed him, in the well-worked and well- 
crowded and well-amused college-life 
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which was ended on this day. He 
had been sent to college by the rela- 
tive of whom the boys had spoken as 
his “ maternal uncle,” one of Nature’s 
noblemen, who, having early struck 
off westward, self-reliant and endur- 
ing, had, before twenty years, estab- 
lished on Lake Michigan an immense 
lumber business, receiving timber 
from every stream in a principality, 
cutting it in his own mills, and deliv- 
ering it where most needed in the 
then new region of the north-west. 
All this work left him none the 
less the chance and the time to do 
what was a thousand times better, — 
to build up “the Grange,” which was 
the most comfortable and home-like 
of homes. Since Jasper was a child, 
he had lived here with his widowed 
mother so long as she lived, who was 
not the sister of John Hughitt, but a 
cousin of some distant remove. But 
he was fond of her, and she of him; 
and when his wife fell ill, and dragged 
along a wretched career of invalidism, 
Mrs. Rising, who went there first 
as a guest, and then staid because 
she could not be spared, became grad- 
ually installed as the domestic head 
af the immense establishment. Jas- 
per always called John Hughitt “un- 
cle;” and John Hughitt loved him 
and treated him as if he had been the 
son who in truth died in his cradle. 
When the time came, he sent the boy 
to college, — he had taken infinite 
pride in his success, —and now Jas- 
per was to go back with “the best ed- 
ucation his country could afford” to 
work his way as he could into the 
management of the mills, and the im- 
mense mercantile and financial inter- 
ests connected with them. He was, 
indeed, virtually John Hughitt’s son, 
and was so regarded by his friends. 
Of the five young friends who sat fin- 
ishing his ice, or looking out through 


his spyglass, or in otherwise awaiting 
evening prayers, he was the only one 
whose future seemed to be definitely 
determined. 

“T say, Jasper,” said Horace Ken- 
ney, after they had finished the plan 
for the storehouses, “did you see old 
Bernhardt.” 

“Of course I did,” said Jasper. 
Bernhardt was the leader of the band 
which was to play at Commencement. 

“ Did you ask him about the Ade- 
laide ?” 

“ Adelaide! Jove,no! What pos- 
sessed me! I forgot it clean and 
clear. I must have been crazy. But, 
—I don’t know,—he was full of 
some stuff about two trombones. Is 
it too late now ? ” 

“Too late! of course it is, you good 
soul; and it does not make the least 
matter. Who cares whether the Ade- 
laide is played or not? Like enough 
Miss Marshall will never think of it 
again. If she does, of course she will 
not care.” 

“But I care,” said Jasper. “I 
don’t see how I forgot it.. I mean to 
go in now and see Bernhardt. I told 
you she should have the Adelaide, and 
she shall; besides, I want to see that 
fellow about my uncle’s shot-bag. 
Who of you fellows wants to go in? 
I can be back to chapel.” 

But they all tried to persuade him 
not to go. Horace cursed himself for 
having said any thing about the Ade- 
laide. But the truth simply was, that 
Miss Marshall had spoken pleasantly 
of the air, and Horace had said it 
should be played at Commencement, 
and Jasper had undertaken to see to 
it. This being so, they might as well 
have turned toheaving the half-finished 
Bunker Hill Monument over, as to 
stop him. He bade them make them- 
selves comfortable, and crossed alone 
to Stearns’s, to drive alittle mare into 























Boston, give his order about the march, 
inquire about his uncle’s shot-bag, do 
one other errand if there were time, 
and be back for their last meeting at 
chapel and tea. 

“ What a good fellow he is!” said 
Horace, as he ran down stairs. 
“There is not a fellow in the class 
who deserves Jasper’s luck as Jasper 
does.” 

“Born with a silver spoon, and has 
always known how to use it.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Hopson’s choice,” as we are taught 
by John Milton, was the choice which 
was given to the Cambridge under- 
graduates of his day, by the man to 
whom they went to hire horses. “ You 
must have the beast who is next the 
door or none,” said Hobson then. 

But Stearns, of our New Cambridge 
stable, in these days of which I write, 
knew no such arbitrary law ; and the 
pretty, glossy little Morgan mare, 
which was led out and harnessed into 
a “buggy” at Jasper’s order, knew 
his hand and touch and voice as well 
as did the favorite in his uncle’s stable 
at the Grange. Jasper had driven 
her, whenever he drove at all, now for 
three years. Stearns always managed 
to have her ready at Jasper’s order, — 
having, perhaps, a fine instinct which 
taught him when Jasper would come 
to use her. “She is mine, pretty 
creature, to the extent of sixpence,” 
Jasper used to say, quoting what was 
one of the latest Carlylisms of the 
time. But the sixpence was a large 
one. For had anybody footed up the 
three “ term-bills ” which Stearns sent 
to Jasper every year, and which Mr. 
Hughitt punctually paid, he would 
have seen that the mare was his to 
an extent much larger by that count 
than was his horse at home. In the 
three years that he used her, those 
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“ term-bills ” would have paid for her 
three times over. 

“T shall be back before prayers,” 
said Jasper to the hostler; and, as he 
looked at his watch, he saw that he 
had an hour and fifty minutes for his 
three errands. 

Let it be observed to distant readers, 
that, as the bird flies, the farthest 
point he was to go to was not four 
miles away. But, in those primeval 
days, the only public conveyance at Jas- 
per’s command was a long four-horse 
omnibus, such as is now unknown in 
all parts of the world, unless they use 
them in Alaska, which once an hour 
would have carried Jasper to Boston. 
Under the agreement which the young 
men had made to meet at evening 
prayers, the omnibus was useless to 
Jasper. 

“Ts it the last time, Puss, that you 
and I shall go over the causeway to- 
gether ? ” said Jasper, almost aloud, as 
the little creature rushed toward town 
with him. “ How little while it is since 
I learned your merits, pretty one, — 
that day of the Watertown picnic, when 
Alice Cohoes and I were all too late, 
when she would have been mortified 
if we had reported long after the rest 
of the party, and when my pretty 
Puss took that long upper road with 
us, did four miles in seventeen min- 
utes, and then paced into the village 
ahead of all the rest of them, as slow 
and demure as any of the old Quakers * 
on the road.” Thus his soliloquy went 
on,—and one and another memory 
of Alice Cohoes came into it, and of 
Pauline and the Leslies, and won- 
ders that all the people of his sopho- 
more year should have scattered so, — 
wonders whether Alice liked her new 
husband as well as the husband liked 
her, — wonders what women found to 
like in such veterans. The new hus- 
band was, in fact, twenty-seven years 
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old, — six years Jasper’s senior. Ah! 
it was a short ride, before Puss brought 
him to the toll-house, and stopped 
of her own accord that he might pay 
his toll. 

After the bridge was crossed, no 
more such two-forty trotting. Per- 
haps Jasper really loved the little 
mare most for what he called the 
divine instinct, by which she accom- 
modated herself to relations, as differ- 
ent from those of the Arabian deserts, 
as are the entanglements of the nar- 
row streets of Boston. Never did he 
need this instinct more than he did 
to-day. For, when he rendered him- 
self at the office where the Boston 
Brigade Band received its orders, it 
dawned on him for the first time, that 
the band did not sit at the office all 
day and all night, tuning their horns 
or practising marches. The office, 
on the contrary, proved to be a snuffy 
little room up two flight of stairs, the 
door of which no one had even taken 
the precaution to lock, seeing there 
was nothing to steal there but a rusty 
stove, two armchairs, and a “ Herald” 
seven days old, — a room in which you 
could not play a trombone, and in 
which, at this moment, there was not 
so much as one weary arpeggio note 
still resounding from the forgotten 
end of the finest twiddle of the last 
quickstep of the month’s practice. 

Jasper stamped round, — knocked 
on the door,—knocked at all the 
doors, — went down stairs and knock- 
ed, — went up stairs and knocked, — 
and disinterred at last a frightened 
copying girl, who was making a tran- 
script of a long mortgage deed to be 
ready in the morning. 

No, —she knew nothing about the 
Brigade Band, — believed their office 
was down stairs, did not know when 
they came, did not know when they 
went away, did not know if they had 


any secretary, far less knew who he 
was,—did not know any thing, in 
short. 

And, as Jasper retired, he was just 
“mad” enough to say to himself, 
she did not want to know any thing. 
But she did, —that girl did, —she 
wanted at that moment very much to 
know how she could get the grease 
out of the front breadth of her new 
merino. I believe she also wanted to 
know the significance of the myth of 
Ceres. Most Boston girls of her time 
did whom I knew. But of this I am 
not certain. 

The Directory served Jasper better. 
The Directory showed that the secre- 
tary of the band was Mr. Shrapnel, 
and that Mr. Shrapnel lived in Berlin 
Court. The Directory also showed that 
Berlin Court opened from Menotomy 
Street, that Menotomy Street ran from 
Sun-moon Street across to Merrimac 
Street. With the last name Jasper 
was familiar; and so, after long delay 
in these tentations into which he had 
been led, he began an experiment in 
Boston geography. 

He was rapidly threading Sudbury 
Street where it runs down hill, —when 
he met his destiny. Under the edge 
of the quaint old house which still 
stands there, a crowd had assembled 
so dense that he had to check the mare 
again, and in a moment, being part 
of the crowd now, to ask what was the 
matter. A teamster— not drunk, —no, 
sorry — had made abotch in turning 
the corner, his wheels had slipped, 
so that, in spite of him, he had backed 
with his heavy load upon the side- 
walk,—a frightened little German 
boy had been thrown down and badly 
jammed. This was the story. 

Puss again, the little Morgan 
mare, understood her part, — to pos- 
sess her soul in patience, and stand 
harmless and unharmed. Jasper 

















was on the sidewalk in a moment, — 
in @ minute he understood the trouble. 
The little boy was in the lap of a 
motherly woman who sat on the door- 
steps. The medical student who had 
been improvised, pronounced, what 
everybody knew, that the poor little 
leg was broken. All this time the 
child was screaming, the teamster 
protesting sorrow, the crowd male- 
dicting, and most persons advising. 
But Jasper, in a moment, discerned 
that the child was not friendless, — 
the girl with a loaf of bread was the 
child’s sister. Only the girl could 
not speak English. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, could Jasper speak much German. 
But thanks to five or six terms of 
Follen’s German Reader and Her- 
mann and Dorothea, — thanks to dear 
Roelker, whom so many men since 
and before have thanked, — thanks 
to a warm heart and determined res- 
olution, — Jasper made out, through 
the girl’s repressed sobs, what her ag- 
onized words meant; and he made her 
understand, that, if she would sit in 
the buggy, he would lift the little one 
upon her lap on the seat, and would 
lead Puss to the home, — wher- 
ever the home might prove to be. It 
was bad German which said all 
this; but the poor child understood 
enough. She climbed to the seat; 
the motherly woman lifted the scream- 
ing boy there, with help from the 
teamster, and hindrance from twenty 
others ; Jasper took the little mare by 
the head, and, guided by two capless 
and hatless boys, who were delighted 
to be of importance, led her from cor- 
ner to corner, not far, to the two 
German children’s home. Here he 
rang loudly. In a moment the ex- 
cited and wondering mother ap- 
peared; and, in a minute more 
again, Jasper and she had carried the 
poor little fellow to a bed. Jasper 
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made offers about going for a doctor ; 
but there was no need. A bigger 
boy, who knew where to go, was sent, 
and Jasper. saw that he was not 
needed. The house was comfortable 
enough, — a little two-story brick 
house, in which; had he only known 
it, these people occupied two rooms on 
the lower floor. They thanked him 
civilly for his attention. He promised 
to call before the week was over, and 
see how the little Wilhelm was. He 
found Puss the admired centre of all 
the boys of the neighborhood, took his 
seat again, and again started for the 
discovery of Berlin Court. This time 
no accident intervened. What was 
more, Mr. Shrapnel was at home. 
“Would he bid the band bring the 
Adelaide?” Would he? Of course 
he would. They had selected it to 
bring. If the gentleman would look 
he would see. Here it was, in the 
trombone’s music. Adelaide! Of 
course they would bring that! In 
fact, it seemed as if they had never 
thought of bringing any thing be- 
side! Jasper left, with that cheap 
feeling to which boys of twenty are 
too often reduced by pretenders who 
have a little more brass than they, — 
that he was simply a fool, — at least, 
he thought he had given two hours, 
more or less, to a fool’s errand. 

He looked at his watch to see he 
had thirty-five minutes. Five min- 
utes finished the message for the 
shot-bag, — two minutes more bought 
four cakes of brown Windsor soap 
for a joke on the fellows, — five min- 
utes creeping brought him to the Bos- 
ton toll-house,—and then, “Now’s 
yourtime, Puss,” — and by the middle 
road to Stearns’s, eleven minutes and 
a half took him to Dr. Webster’s 
house. There Puss and he assumed 
a gait more sedate ; and just as Paddy 
Kiernan, the “janitor,” was begin- 
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ning to ring the first bell for evening 
prayers, Jasper walked into Massa- 
chusetts Twenty-seven. 

The adventure was nothing in it- 
self. But it seemed worth while to 
tell it here in the beginning of this 
story. Because, so far as I know, it 
was in this adventure, that, for the 
first time, Jasper met his destiny. 
This tearful, brown-faced Bertha, who 
had hardly made out his German, 
and hardly made him understand 
hers, —this girl of the heavy shoes, 
the loaf of bread, the freckled face, 
and the wounded brother, was to be 
the woman to whom Jasper was one 
day to give the whole treasure of a 
man’s love, and who was to give him the 
whole treasure of a woman’s. Neither 
of them dreamed of this, this even- 
ing, nor thought of the other for a 
moment. But, after many ups and 
downs, this was to come. And to tell 
the progress of those ups and downs 
is the business of this story. 


CHAPTER III. 
COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


A BRIGHT morning, presaging a hot 
day. But no danger of rain! The 
class, that year, breakfasted with the 
President, in a comfortable, ram- 
bling old wooden house, which still 
stands, — which was, in those days, 
the abode of a hearty and noble hos- 
pitality. Then, by gatherings and 
marshallings and calls of the classes, 
well known to Harvard men, the 
procession of graduates was formed, 
to move to the church under the es- 
cort of the seniors. He whom they 
had nicknamed St. Leger, whose 
real name was Asaph Ferguson, was 
one of the marshals, chosen by the 
class for good address, handsome 
face and figure, and ready tact. He 


and Follett were here and there and 
everywhere, making old gentlemen 
fall in, respectfully notifying pro- 
fessors and other dons that all was 
ready, — waving batons forward to 
Mr. Bernhardt and his band, and 
backward to loiterers who had not 
found their places in time, —and at 
last the class, radiant in shiny new 
round hats, headed by the band, 
who were playing the march in Der 
Freischutz, moved along the front of 
University and Holworthy, followed 
by what, in their young enthusiasm, 
they really thought was one half of 
the wisdom, science, eloquence, and 
wit of America. For these boys, let 
us confess it, had not yet learned 
much of their own country or its 


‘greatness. 


The class numbered about seventy. 
Of the seventy, some thirty, or less, 
marched in silk gowns, mostly of the 
most flimsy and perilous material, 
but still unquestionably silken. The 
academical customs had almost faded 
out. It was only on two or three 
state occasions that these robes were 
worn. And no man dreamed of add- 
ing to his permanent wardrobe such 
a garment, for the improbable chanee 
or the infrequent ceremony when it 
might be used. But to prepare for 
such exigencies, their loyal friend, of 
whom Jasper’s comrades in Massa- 
chusetts spoke so gratefully, — who 
repaired the rents of the cricket 
ground and the Delta, restored 
buttons which had vanished, and, 
in general, cared for decaying broad- 
cloth, kept a narrow store of silk 
gowns, sufficient for Exhibition pur- 
poses; and for a wretched half dol- 
lar, the boys might hire one. These 
were the flimsier of the flying robes 
of the procession. Their number was 
eked out by those which other boys 
had borrowed from their friends among 
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the neighboring clergy, — so that, by 
hook and crook, the procession as- 
sumed the semblance of academic dig- 
nity. 

Arrived at the church, the seniors 
opened to the right and left; and the 
procession passed through, followed 
then by their young escort, who gath- 
ered in the front pews. The president, 
the venerable Josiah Quincy, took his 
place in the pulpit of the church; 
which was surrounded, for the occa- 
sion, by a large temporary platform, 
through which, here and there, ap- 
peared some mysterious pinnacles of 
painted wood, — a part of the archi- 
tecture never very intelligible, and 
wholly inexplicable now that their 
basis was concealed. 

The fact that near thirty of the 
young men wore silk gowns, was suf- 
ficient evidence that there were to be 
the same number of addresses, longer 
or shorter. One’s rank might then 
be measured by the length of his ad- 
dress. If it were four minutes long, 
it was the minimum of honor; if it 
were fifteen minutes, it was what they 
now call summa cum laude. Thus, 
as in most things, do academical 
authorities reverse the judgments of 
an active world. There was one re- 
sult of this multitude of speakers, 
which later authorities at Cambridge 
have forgotten. To hear each of the 
speakers came a certain clientéle of 
his friends or relatives. The church, 
therefore, though of considerable size, 
was in those days crowded with an 
audience, in which, tired though it 
soon was, there was one sympa- 
thetic corner for each speaker. In 
later days, they have reduced the 
length of the exercises two-thirds, by 
diminishing the number of the 
speakers in a larger proportion. The 
audience diminishes in precisely the 
same ratio with the speakers. 


Of our five friends of Massachusetts 
Twenty-seven, Horace did the saluta- 
tory Latin. He salved the old men 
and the old women, the professors 
and the tutors, the sophomores and 
the freshmen, and drew the annual 
laugh as he looked at the galleries on 
both sides, blazing with thin muslins 
and pink ribbons,— pink was in that 
year,—and salveted “vos quoque 
the pretty girls who have done us the 
honor to take a part in our annual 
solemnity.” All our friends had 
something or other to say upon the 
stage, in colloquy, dissertation, or ora- 
tion. Probably not one of them 
would have crossed the street to 
change his college-rank by one or two 
grades ; but all of them were glad to 
be among the “first twenty.” And 
all this speaking, and the music of 
the band which came in for relief 
sometimes, lasted, hour after hour, — 
hear this, degenerate moderns, — 
from nine in the morning till after 
two in the afternoon! “ The fellows” 
went out, and they came in; they 
lounged in the bookstore, they swung 
on certain chains in the yard; they 
gave the last orders to the men who 
were arranging for them‘ entertain- 
ments for their friends, — not then 
called “spreads” as now; they hur- 
ried back to the church, to hear one 
favorite of the class or another. But 
there was one close rally of them and 
of all the audience, as the game drew 
near its conclusion, as everybody else 
had been bowled out by the unwearied 
president, and Jasper stepped for- 
ward, a little pale, but with almost a 
smile on his face, to deliver the clos- 
ing oration, — the first honor of the 
day. 

No: it makes little difference what 
were the words in which his subject 
was printed on the bill, “Modern 
Conservatism,” “The Demand of 
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our Time,” “ New Light and More,” 
“The Lesson of To-day,” — they call 
it one thing or another: that mat- 
ters little. These timid but coura- 
geous young fellows, anxious and con- 
fident at once, who have spent four 
years in studying antiquity, but have 
spent the latter part of those four 


years in forecasting their own future,. 


if they are true to themselves, always 
hit on substantially the same line of 
emotion, — it is scarcely thought, — 
and, by whatever name they call their 
essay, they try to show us in the 
same moment the result of their re- 
trospect, and the cheerfulness of their 
outlook. Jasper’s “oration” was 
moulded chiefly around certain things 
which had impressed him in the his- 
tory of the Greek democracies. He 
knew next to nothing about them, 
as how should he? Nobody had 
told him! But in the I. O. H. Library 
he had found “ Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece,” which had not long been 
printed ; and he was in fresh amaze- 
ment over what he thought its reve- 
lations. Of some of the things he 
had learned there, he spoke now, — 
spoke, be it remembered, in words 
which he had written down; then 
copied, then revised under the careful 
eye of Prof. Edward Channing, 
(blessing and honor be on his name! ) 
which then he had committed word 
by word to memory, and had repeated 
in one or two “ rehearsals” before an 
instructor in elocution. Think of the 
eloquence likely to follow such a pro- 
cess ! 

But Jasper was handsome, grace- 
ful, and confident. Whatever else 
he knew, he knew that he could repeat 
the words of this oration, though he 
were burning at the stake. He looked, 
only too carelessly, round upon the as- 
sembly, and began. His eye fell on 


one and another of the favorite belles 


in the gallery: he even noticed Miss 
Marshall, and was pleased to see that 
she was there. And as he went 
mechanically on with Beotia and 
Epaminondas, he was thinking of 
the Adelaide, and wondering if she 
had noticed it. His eye ranged out 
at the open door; and he could see a 
lobster-man weighing a lobster in the 
street; was even amused with the 
dumb-show, as the purchaser counted 
out his pence, Jasper’s lips going stead- 
ily on with the thirty tyrants of Ath- 
ens and their fall, till he was fairly 
startled when he detected himself in 
this odious parrot’s talk, and compelled 
himself, by an effort of which he was 


conscious, to return to some thought: 


of what he was saying, and to renew 
the interest which its idea had for him 
when he began. He compelled him- 
self with some success. His eye light- 
ed, fortunately for him, on two fine 
boys, who, in a favorable seat, were 
leaning forward, their arms just sup- 
ported by the top of a pew, and drink- 
ing in his words as if he were an 
oracle. Jasper’s eyes ceased wander- 
ing, and fixed on the eyes of one of 
these boys. He even forgot the rest 
of his audience, as he spoke to him, 
and, with a revulsion, of which he was 
himself aware, spoke with a tone now 
wholly real and natural, as if the 
words were new to him, when at 
the end of a paragraph he came upon 
the epigram, — 

“Never did Senate of Greeks rise 
to the sacrifices of Christian patriot- 
ism. Separate men were unselfish ; 
but never did an assembly act as one. 
We must come later down, into an- 
other civilization, before we find a 
unanimous Senate, of one heart and 
one soul, pledge to a country just 
born in throes of agony, their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred hon- 
ors.” 
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There was a freshness in the tone 
which struck on the jaded audience 
like water-drops on the dry desert. 

From the seniors before him, from 
old men behind them, even from 
women in the galleries, there came 
a hearty round of hand applause; 
not the noisy manufacture of a sym- 
pathetic claque, but the genuine sym- 
pathy of an assembly which believed. 
Jasper waited till it seemed over, 
tried to begin then with, — 

“The lesson which Athens teach- 
es,” —as it was writ down on the man- 
uscript which the good old President 
held behind him, but was interrupted 
by a second and by a third wave of 
the same applause, which then died 
unwillingly away. When it was hush- 
ed, Jasper stepped forward again to 
say, — 

“The lesson which Athens teach- 
es ”— and in the instant felt that he 
had forgotten this catch-word, and 
had no idea where he was to begin. 
He had been wholly absorbed, as the 
applause spent itself, in watching 
the eagerness of the two boys who 
were his audience. 

It was a trifle in itself, that slip of 
memory: it was probably to Jasper 
one of the prime blessings of his early 
life. For by a divine instinct, by a 
rapidity of perception for which words 
haveno name, he knew that he had lost 
the catch-word; and he did not care 
that he had lost it. He did not sac- 
rifice the infinitesimal differential of 
the millionth part of a second in seek- 
ing for it. What he was there for, as 
he now felt, though it had never cross- 
ed his mind before, was that those 
two eager boys, who would be fresh- 
men to-morrow night, should take 
true views and manly, of the place of 
men in a republic. He saw that they 
believed in him, whoever they were, 
He saw that he had a golden oppor- 
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tunity with them. Perfectly careless, 
therefore, for the loss of the catch- 
word, perfectly careless of what he 
had written down, perfectly careless 
of himself, he went onspeaking across 
the audience to those two. 

“You see, do you not? I am sure you 
see, or I can make you see, that so 
long as those men thought of them- 
selves, — of their own eating and 
drinking, their own clothes and houses, 
their jealousies and quarrels, — they 
were thinking of things so small that 
they could not be great men. You 
see, or I am sure I can make you 
see, that it is only when men have 
an object nobler than such trash as 
that, that they come into the line of 
what we call greatness, or that the 
plans they make, are worth even their 
own remembering.” This was the 
idea which was on his paper, in words 
more like fustian. Fortunately for 
Jasper, he had now cut wholly loose 
from the paper; and the intense ear- 
nestness with which he spoke in these 
sentences to the two boys was his sal- 
vation. He saw, more than ever, 
that they believed in him, that they 
comprehendedhim. For the first time 
in his life, he drank in the delicious 
inspiration which is for the moment 
the divine life of the speaker who is 
at one with his audience, no matter 
whether that audience is large or 
small. Jasper’s thus far was two. 
But, in this inspiration, he went on. 
The house was hushed as death in 
presence of his earnestness. The still 
calm did not frighten him, however ; 
nothing frightened him. Of course 
there was no danger now. It was 
divine power by which Jasper was 
carried on, —the divine power of a 
human soul in complete accord with 
one, two, or three other souls, doing its 
infinite best to move or to persuade 
them. Step by step of his appeal 
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he pressed forward much as he had 
meant to do; for his thought had 
been serious in the preparation of the 
whole. And for five minutes of absolute 
self-forgetfulness to him, — five min- 
utes of eager, breathless, confident and 
excited attention of his audience, — 
he told the two boys, and others 
around them, whom he began to notice 
now, what was the sway over the 
world which in our time men would 
win, when for the world they were 
ready to live, and for the world to die. 
Of course he said a word then on the 
magnificent prospect which the world 
of to-day offers to such devotion. 
And, as he said this, his mind acting 
as all along it did, a hundred times as 
fast as his lips, he said to himself as 
he spoke, “ Why this is just what 
Tennyson says in ‘Locksley Hall !’— 
why, yes! that was what I copied out, 
to finish my oration with, — why, yes! 
this is my oration! I must finish it 
now ;” and so he came to the words 
again, which of all this outburst were 
the only words upon the manu- 
script, — 
“ Not in vain the fature beacons: onward, forward, 
let us range, — 
Let the peoples spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the world, we sweep into 
the wider day : 


Better fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of Ca- 
thay.” 


And then, with a smile of the real 
triumph which he felt, he was done. 
He made his bow to his audience, of 
course; that etiquette reminded him 
that he must turn and bow to Mr. 
Quincy. Then, he hardly knew how, 
he stepped down the steps to where 
the fellows were now clapping and 
stamping, hardly held in from cheer- 
ing, and staggered into the seat which 
Horace kept open for him; and, pale 
and frightened, for the first time 
nestled back into it, to wonder with 
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an infinite wonder, as he reflected en 
what he had been doing. 

And the assembly had waited dumb 
while he bowed to them, waited till 
they saw his back as he bowed to the 
President, had roused then to some 
consciousness that this appeal was 
over, when he stepped, almost stag- 
gered forward, across the platform ; 
and then it burst into that rapture of 
applause which sounds so seldom, 
which is perhaps only due to youth, 
simplicity, intense conviction and emo- 
tion together, when they all appeal to 
us as one. 

It is strange to say, the words from 
Tennyson were new to ninety-nine out 
of a hundred in thatassembly. They 
had been published in London only 
a few months before; and Jasper’s 
quotation was probably the first of ten 
thousand repetitions of them before 
such audiences in the generation 
which has since gone by. 

Wave after wave of applause swept 
over the assembly. Horace found 
some means to slip his hand into Jas- 
per’s. That was a comfort; and, by 
the time stillness came, he was as 
ready as any man for his part in the 
closing ceremonies. 





‘It is not necessary to detail the 
course of those solemnities. An hour 
or less closed them all. And then, 
relieved at last from escort duty, 
these young men, each with a parch- 
ment diploma tied with a light blue 
ribbon, ran joyfully, and with the sense 
of complete freedom, to the room or 
suite of rooms where the party of 
his friends — ladies and gentlemen, 
flames and teachers, father’s friends and 
mother’s friends— were assembled. 
These people had earned their appe- 
tites, and were to refresh them- 
selves, as they could, with salmon, 
lobster salad, sandwiches, raspberries 
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and cream, and the other luxuries of 
a@ summer collation. In those days, 
such parties were at every exhibition, 
at “Class Day,” and at Commence- 
ment. Never is hospitality more 
charming, nowhere are hosts more sed- 
ulous, nowhere are women more lovely, 
never is sympathy more genuine, 
or talk more witty or more true. Jas- 
per was supported by Horace and 
George. He was happy. He wasa 
freeman ; he had pleased his friends; 
he was not himself disappointed. No 
one could flatter him. The truth itself 
as to what he had done that day was 
the best possible compliment. Noone 
tried to flatter him. His friends were 
proud of him. His teachers were 
more than satisfied with him. Every- 
body admired him. “ Dear boy,” said 
Dr. Liston as he pressed his hand 
fondly, “I am so glad for you. If 
only she could have been here.” 

And Jasper bowed; he knew the 
good doctor meant his mother. 

“ Kenney,” said Dr. Webber, — if 
he was the divinity professor of those 
days, — “I have heard nothing so fine 
as your friend’s oration, in the Com- 
mencements of thirty years. No! 
fine is not the word; I have heard 
nothing so strong, so manly, and so 
true.” 

“You use just the right words, sir,” 
said Horace, delighted. “When you 
know him as we do, you will know he 
is himself true, manly, and strong.” 

“He is going back to Michigan? ” 

“Yes, sir! He has a splendid open- 
ing, almost in the line he describes. 
His uncle is rich; and his enterprises 
cover half that country. And Jasper 
will be needed in them all.” 

“So the President told me. I re- 
member no young man who has so 
auspicious a beginning.” 





So sped the afternoon. At last it 
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was over. They all went to the Presi- 
dent’s to tea; and at last that was 
over. As Jasper went up at ten o’clock 
at night, he met Horace on his way 
to his room. 

“ Good-night, old fellow! There is 
a letter for you on your table. I 
brought it from the office.” 

And Jasper ran up two stairs at 
a time, struck a match, and found 
it. The hand was awkward and not 
familiar; but he knew the name. 


Dear Mr. Jasper, —I rite these 
lines to beg you to come home 
imediately. We have had a horid 
fire, wich is not indeed out, at this 
riting. It is with distress that I in- 
form you that Mr. Hughitt stept off 
the roof of the lenetoo as he was carry- 
ing a hose, and never spoke another 
word. We have been working all 
night; and I hope still we shall save 
the north warf: but the others are all 
gone. The Sarah is burnt to the 
water, and the Thetis and the Jasper ; 
indeed, The Mary Ann wich is at 
Green Bay, is the only vessel left. 
Come as soon as you can, and excuse 
haste. 

Yours to command, 
ANDREW Hazzirt. 


Andrew Hazlitt was the oldest of 

the fresh-water skippers, — a favorite 
of Mr. Hughitt’s and of Jasper. 
- Jasper read his letter twice, and 
then lighted a cigar. Then he reach- 
ed far out of his window, and cried, 
“St. Leger! St. Leger!” 

A head appeared from the other 
entry of Massachusetts. _ 

“ Are you undressed, St. Leger?” 

“No! what’s up?” 

“T wish you would come round.” 
And Ferguson, whom they called 
St. Leger for fun, came, —came quick- 
ly. As he ran into the room, he found 
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Jasper making rings of cigar-smoke. 
Jasper gave him a cigar, but, before 
he lighted it, handed him the letter, 
which he read. 


“What does all this mean, Jas- 
per?” 
“Tt means, my dear boy, that I am 


. @ beggar.” 


[To be continued.] 





EDWARD EVERETT’S COLLEGE LIFE. 


[Tue following fragment of autobiogra- 
phy, describing the two first years of Mr. 
Everett’s college life, seems to have been 
prepared by him in the year 1855. It will 
be read with curious interest, as a picture 
of Harvard College in 1807 and 1808, and 
as showing how the men and manners of 


that time affected the quiet boy.] _ 


I was thirteen years old in April, 
1807, and entered as freshman the 
following August, being the youngest 
member of my class. I lived the first 
year with my classmate, Charles P. 
Curtis, in a wooden building standing 
at the corner of the Main and Church 
Street. It was officially known as the 
“College House,” but known by the 
students as “ Wiswall’s Den,” or more 
concisely, “The Den,” whether from its 
comfortless character as a habitation, 
or from some worse cause, I do not 
know. There was a tradition that it 
had been the scene of a horrid domestic 
tragedy, and that it was haunted by the 
ghosts of the Wiswalls; but I cannot 
say that during the twelve-month I 
lived in the Den this tale was con- 
firmed by my own experience. We oc- 
cupied the south-west corner chamber, 
up two flights of stairs, —a room about 
fourteen feet square, in which were con- 
tained two beds and the rest of our fur- 
niture, and our fuel, which was wood, 
and was kept under the beds. Two 
very small closets afforded a little addi- 
tional space; but the accommodations 
certainly were far from brilliant. 

-A good many young men who go to 
college are idlers, some worse than 


idlers. I suppose my class in this re- 
spect was like other classes;—but there 
was a fair proportion of faithful, stu- 
dious students, and of well-conducted 
young men. I was protected in part, 
perhaps, by my youth from the grosser 
temptations. I went through the pre- 
scribed studies of the year — which 
were principally a few books of Livy 
and Horace for the Latin, and Collec- 
tanea Greeca Majora for the Greek — 
about as well as most of the -class; 
but the manner in which the ancient 
languages were then studied was de- 
plorably superficial. It was confined 
to the most cursory. reading of the 
text. Besides the Latin and Greek 
languages, we had a weekly recitation 
in Lowth’s English Grammar, and in 
the Hebrew grammar without points ; 
also in arithmeti¢ and history, the last 
from Millot’s compend as a text-book. 
In all these branches, there was an 
entire want of apparatus, and the 
standard compared with that which 
now exists was extremely low. And 
yet, in all respects, I imagine a great 
improvement had taken place in refer- 
ence to college education over the state 
of things which existed in the previous 
generation. The intense. political ex- 
citement of the Revolutionary period 
seems to have unsettled the minds of 
men from the quiet pursuits of life. 
In addition to the studies which 
I have named, I had the benefit of 
three months’ instruction in French 
from M. Faucon. This laid the foun- 
dation for a reading acquaintance 
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with that language, in which I got no 
further instruction for several years. 
Afterwards, while residing in Europe, 
I devoted a good deal of time to this 
language. There was, while I was a 
student, no provision made by the col- 
lege for any instruction in any mod- 
ern language but the French; and for 
that an extra charge was made. The 
department of the modern languages 
has since been greatly developed at 


Cambridge; and instruction is now. 


given in French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, and German. 

President Webber was at the head 
of the University when I entered it, 
having succeeded to President Willard, 
who died in 1804. The office re- 
mained vacant for two years; during 
which time it was offered without suc- 
cess to Fisher Ames, then living in re- 
tirement from political life in his na- 
tive village of Dedham. A humorous 
allusion to this subject in a letter from 
Mr. Ames on the subject of this 
appointment may be found in his 
works. The election of ’ President 
Webber was one of the first occasions 
on which the present existing divisions 
of the theological world in Massa- 
chusetts disclosed themselves. It was 
wished by the Orthodox (so called), 
that Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, the Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, and himself one of the 
trustees, should be chosen in Dr. Wil- 
lard’s place. President Webber was 
brought forward rather as a neutral 
than as an opposition candidate. He 
was not at all known or classed as a 
theologian, and probably accepted the 
ancient doctrinal formulas. As soon as 
the election was decided against him, 
Dr. Pearson resigned his professorship 
and his place in the corporation of the 


college, and removed to Andover. Here 


he was mainly instrumental in build- 
ing up the theological institution of 


1 Ames’s Works, vol i. p. 355. 
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that place ; a most respectable and mu- 
uificently-endowed institution, with 
the management of which, however, 
in consequence of further refinements 
in doctrinal speculation, Dr. Pearson 
did not long remain connected. ~ 
President Webber was a man of 
great worth, but destitute of popular 
gifts. Mr. Ames, in speaking of his 
election, observes, “ He has, it is said, 
great learning in the mathematics 
and great modesty.” This, I believe, 
was strictly true. He had passed his 
life in the study of that branch of 
science, and in the discharge of the 
duties of the mathematical professor- 
ship of the college. He was a person 
of tradition and routine, and never 
attempted to say a word to the stu- 
dents except from a manuscript pre- 
pared beforehand. He could not ‘be 
said to be popular with the young 
men, but it was simply from the want 
of the art of kindly intercourse. I re- 
member going to his office in my 
freshman year to ask leave of absence 
for one night, that I might be at 
home for some family gathering, as I 
did not like to have to return to Cam- 
bridge at a very late hour. I found the 
whole academic corps assembled in the 
President’s office, —a circumstance 
which did not diminish my trepida- 
tion at being there for the first time. 
I modestly stated my request and the 
reason. I had never asked a favor 
nor incurred a penalty; and I had 
never passed an hour away from the 
college without permission. I received 
my answer, however, in the monosylla- 
ble “No,” without the addition of a 
word to soften the flat refusal. Such 
was the tone of authority in those days. 
The professor of divinity at this 
time was the well-remembered Dr. 
Henry Ware, sen., who had been 
chosen in 1805 to succeed Dr. David 
Tappan. This election, from the na- 
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ture of the professorship, contributed 
still more than that of President 
Webber to the organizations of the 
theological parties which have since 
prevailed. It was the subject of some 
controversial pamphlets. A growing 
tendency on the part of some of the 
New-England clergy to escape from 
Calvinism had existed for two gener- 
ations, perhaps longer. Dr. Ware 
was the first professor of divinity at 


Cambridge known as an Arminian . 


and an anti-Trinitarian; and his elec- 
tion in this respect forms an era in 
the history of the‘college. The mind 
of New England, as that of Christen- 
dom in almost every age, still beats it- 
self into foaming but profitless rage 
on the adamantine rocks of these in- 
soluble mysteries. But of these mat- 
ters, of course, in the freshman year 
we heard little and heeded less. 
They have had very important bear- 
ings on the condition of the college 
ever since, and their force is by no 
means exhausted. Dr. Ware per- 
formed his duties with the utmost 
possible avoidance of sectarian con- 
troversy ; he was a man of great pu- 
rity of life and character. 

The other professors were Mr. John 
Farrar, who had succeeded President 
Webber in the chair of mathematics 
and natural philosophy; Mr. Sidney 
Willard, who was professor of Hebrew, 
of which a smattering was required to 
be learned of every student in the ri- 
diculous system of Masch; and Mr. 
Levi Hedge, who, with the title of per- 
manent tutor, conducted the depart- 
ment of logic and metaphysics, — all 
men of exemplary character, and faith- 
ful in the discharge of their duties. 
The standard of attainment was low, 
and these gentlemen did not attempt 
to rise above it; but they were all 
amiable and respectable, some of them 
very able men. 


. My immediate instructors in the 
freshman year were Mr. Levi Frisbie, 
Latin tutor, afterwards professor of 
moral philosophy, a man of distin- 
guished talent, refined taste, and ele- 
gant fluency, but early afflicted with 
almost total loss of sight; Mr. Icha- 
bod Nichols, tutor in geometry, and 
when he left the college settled in 
the ministry at Portland, in Maine, 
a clergyman of great eminence in the 
Unitarian communion; Mr. Asher 
Ware, tutor in Greek, and afterwards 
Judge of the District Court of Maine; 
and Mr. William Pitt Preble, also 
tutor in geometry, the successor of 
Mr. Nichols, and in after life minister 
of the United States to the Nether- 
lands, where for a short time he played 
a somewhat important part in refer- 
ence to the great question of the 
North-eastern boundary. I may re- 
peat of these gentlemen the remark 
already made of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Academic Board; they 
were all most respectable and amiable 
men, devoted to the faithful perform- 
ance of their duty. They possessed 
the favor of the students in different 
degrees, nothing being so capricious 
as the likes and dislikes of young men 
at college; but there is no one of 
whom (three are still living, 1855) to- 
wards whom I do not feel a grateful 
sense of obligation. 

They lived, I believe, very harmo- 
niously together; and some hints of 
their sportive humor — for tutors and 
professors, contrary to the impressions 
which prevail among students, have 
the kindly feelings and social tastes 
of common Christians — reached us 
undergraduates. One evening, as we 
heard not long after, they were assem- 
bled at the room of one of them, and 


‘amused themselves with the little 


game of “ What’s my thought like?” 
Mr. Nichols, who was not a stout 




















man, had lately come up with a grand 
new cloak; and one of his colleagues 
selected that as his “thought.” Mr. 
Abbot, then librarian, and a man of 
a good deal of quiet, dry humor, had 
assimilated this thought (not as yet 
proclaimed) to a solar microscope 
which stood on a side-table. It be- 
came necessary for him, therefore, in 
turn, to give a reason why “ Mr. 
Nichols’s cloak” was like a “ solar mi- 
eroscope.” The prompt answer was, 
“ Because it makes a little thing look 
big.” This sally was heard with 
shouts of laughter which did not often 
proceed from a tutor’s chamber. 

With young men, or rather boys as 
young as most of those who attend 
our colleges, emulation is necessarily 
the chief motive to exertion. Mature 
plans and purposes for life cannot be 
formed at that age, and a passion for 
learning for its own sake is as little to 
be expected. I was a diligent stu- 
dent; but I doubt not under the in- 
fluence of motives like those which 
influenced others of my age. I re- 
member, however, toiling upon some 
self-imposed tasks in vacation, from 
which nothing was to be gained in 
reference to comparative college stand- 
ing, such as a metrical translation of 
the Georgics into English, and a Latin 
translation of Edwin and Angelina. 
This was the employment of the sum- 
mer vacation at the close of my fresh- 
man year. I have kept no specimen 
of either. As I never at any time re- 
ceived any instruction in versification, 
or had any practice in it as an exer- 
cise at school or college, I have no 
doubt the last-named attempt was 
wretched. The almost total neglect 
of Latin and Greek versifieations at 
our schools and colieges is a great de- 
fect in our system of classical educa- 
tion. Although the accomplishment 
in itself is of little practical value, 
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there can hardly be exact and elegant 
scholarship without it; and the exer- 
cise of writing verses is extremely use- 
ful in acquiring a mastery of the lan- 
guage. It is possible that too much 
time is given to it at some of the 
English schools; but Dr. Arnold, who 
went to Rugby with this impression, 
became more and more convinced of the 
importance of versification. I never 
myself constructed an hexameter and 
pentameter distich until years after- 
wards, at the time of my residence 
in London as the American minister. 
“ In the course of my freshman year, 
1807-8, I made my first juvenile ef- 
forts as a writer for the press. I had 
a classmate several years older than 
myself who dabbled a good deal in 
that way. Encouraged by his exam- 
ple and counsel, I began a series of 
papers in a small literary journal 
which was published weekly at that 
time in Boston. The topics were lit- 
erary, moral, and patriotic; the style 
what might be expected from a fresh- 
man, and youngat that. Pretty soon 
the publisher of the paper took offence 
at some political allusion which had 
crept into one of my essays, and re- 
fused to publish the piece in which it 
was contained. This I took in dudg- 
eon, and happily, for a time, gave up 
writing for the press. 

The mode of life of students in 
Cambridge is greatly changed since 
my day. We then lived in commons; 
the five classes assembling daily for* 
the three meals in the Commons Hall, 
where the tutors and other parietal 
officers occupied an uppertable. Till 
the year 1806, the evening meal was 
not even served in the hall, but was 
received by the students at the kitch- 
en window, and conveyed to their 
rooms. The disagreeable nature of 
this operation in bad weather in a 
New-England winter may easily be 
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conceived. The practice was done 
away with, and supper, like the two 
other meals, provided in the hall, the 
year before I entered college. The 
tables were served by beneficiary stu- 
dents, according to the custom for- 
merly existing in the English colleges ; 
and I believe it may with strict truth 
be added, that the said position of the 
“waiters,” as they were called, was 
in no degree impaired by performing 
this office for their fellow-students. 
Although commons were attended 
with some inconveniences and evils, I 
have regretted that some other reme- 
dy could not have been found than 
entire discontinuance. The present 
practice of boarding in small parties 
at private tables is much more expen- 
sive, and is attended with evils of a 
different kind, but fully as great as 
those of the old system. Few things 
that fell within my observation at the 
English universities charmed me as 
much as the liberal but simple cheer 
on great occasions, the munificent ac- 
ademic hospitality, and at all times 
the excellent company at the fellows’ 
table in the hall of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The lofty raftered roof; 
the central brazier with its generous 
charcoal fire ; the original full-lengths 
of Lord Chief-Justice Coke, of Bacon, 
and of Dryden, and other illustrious 
graduates of the college, looking down 
from the walls ; the reflection that this 
had been the social gathering-place of 
she institution for ages; the academic 
grace, — the ancient Latin grace, 
— all united to produce a very pleas- 
ing effect on my mind on many occa- 
sions that I had the happiness of be- 
ing a guest at the master’s lodge.! 
When I was a student at Cam- 
bridge, there was but a single stage- 
coach which plied between the col- 


1In my time, Dr. Whewell was the master, to 
whose kindness I was greatly indebted in various 
ways during my residence in England. 


leges and Boston, making the trip 
twice each way daily. This was the 
sum total of public conveyances. 
There were, of course, no omnibuses 
and no railroads in those days. The 
practice of permitting the students 
who belong to Boston and the neigh- 
borhood to pass Sunday at home had 
not been introduced. Saturday, after 
the morning recitation, was our only 
holiday. On that morning, when 
walking was practicable, I used to 
walk to Boston, carrying the week’s 
soiled clothes in a bundle to be washed, 
and bringing back the bundle of clean 


clothes in the evening. The days of: 


express-wagons had not come. The 
rooms were furnished in a very sim- 
ple style. I-do not recollect that 


there was a carpet; a window-curtain, © 


a sofa, or an easy chair in any stu- 
dent’s room ; and nearly all the young 
men brought their own water from 
the pumps, and trimmed their own 
lamps. A little luxury in this respect 
crept into the higher classes. One or 
two persons got their living about col- 
lege as general boot-blacks. Charles 
Lennox, a respectable colored man, 
became in this way, I have heard, the 


‘richest man. of his complexion in the 


State. He used to bring in his bill 
so much for brushing dootes. 

The practice of fagging, borrowed 
from the English schools, or rather, 
perhaps, growing out of that amiable 
propensity in human nature which 
leads the strong to find pleasure in 
oppressing the weak, prevailed to 
some extent in the last century at 
Cambridge. A member of the fresh- 
man class was obliged to take off his 
hat in the presence of members of the 
higher clagses, and to do their errands 
if required. As a check on the abuse 
of this latter obligation, each freshman 
placed himself under a member of the 
senior class, who was called his senior; 
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and it was a lawful excuse for not 
obeying the orders of any other stu- 
dent, that you were doing an errand 
for your senior. These practices in 
my time were obsolete, though it was 
still not unusual fora freshman to 
have “his senior,” usually some fam- 
ily friend, to whom he could go in 
case of need for a word of advice. 

The cruel practice which has for 
some years prevailed among the sopho- 
mores, of subjecting the newly-arrived 
freshmen to various gross indignities 
and personal outrages, was then un- 
known. WhenI was president of the 
college (1846-9), I succeeded by ap- 
peals to the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the sophomore class in almost 
wholly putting an end to these abuses. 
It appears to me quite time that the 
young gentlemen at college should 
understand that they are subject to 
the same laws which govern the rest 
of the community; and that they 
cannot be allowed, under the name of 


| youthful frolics, to commit with im- 


punity outrages for which a poor 
friendless vagabond would be sent to 
the House of Correction. ¢ 

' At this period of my life, I began 
to take some interest in political dis- 
cussions. The embargo was then the 
great topic of the day. This measure 
was extremely unpopular in the East- 
ern States and generally with the 
navigating interest, though approved 
by one or two of our largest ship-own- 
ers, as it was also by Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, then one of our senators in 
Congress, who, however, resigned his 
seat in consequence of his dissent from 
the legislature of Massachusetts on 
this subject. Party spirit ran very 
high, and political excitement in the 
community was intense. The wags, 
however, still had their joke out of 
the embargo, though nine-tenths of 
the shipping of Boston was rotting at 
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the wharves, and the grass was spring- 
ing up between the paving-stones in 
State Street. 

I remember a sort of tabular con- 
trivance by which the word “embargo” 
was arranged so as to be spelt back- 
wards, “ O-grab-me,” a hundred differ- 
ent ways. I recollect the town-meeting, 
called in Fanueil Hall to discuss the 
measure, the first meeting of the kind 
I ever attended. I heard with deep 
interest an argument from Mr. Samuel 
Dexter against the constitutionality of 
the embargo law of the 22d December, 
1807. It was delivered in an unim- 
passioned but highly impressive and 
effective style from the gallery of the 
hall. He took the ground, that how- 
ever Congress might be warranted in 
laying a temporary embargo for some 
specific constitutional purpose, that 
an unlimited, and therefore perpetual, 
embargo on the general ground of the 
danger of trusting property abroad in 
critical times was unconstitutional. 
I was of course too young to appreci- 
ate the strength of the reasoning as 
an argument on a constitutional ques- 
tion ; but it struck me as a noble dis- 
play of intellectual power. Mr. Dex- 
ter was replied to by Mr. George. 
Blake, who, though an able man, and 
at that time a spirited popular speak- 
er, was too unequally matched with Mr. 
Dexter to give interest to the contest. 

I lived in my sophoniore year in 
Number Twenty, Hollis, — a comfort- 
less room both for summer and winter. 
I chummed with Joseph 8. Hixon, a 
member of the freshman class, with 
whom I had been intimately associ- 
ated before we entered college. He 
was a superior declaimer. He was a 
young man of great promise, but died. 
prematurely in his junior year. 

Besides the college studies, to which 
I attended diligently, especially to. 
those in Mr. Hedge’s department, of. 
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logic and metaphysics, I did a great 
deal of miscellaneous reading, without 
system, and consequently without 
great benefit. Among the books I 
read were (dryest of the dry) Rollin’s 
“ Ancient History,” Boswell’s John- 
son, Rowe’s two historical works, 
most of Goldsmith’s miscellaneous 
writings, a good deal of the standard 
poetry of the language, especially 
Pope, Goldsmith, and Johnson’s imi- 
tations of Juvenal, and all the novels 
I could get hold of. 

This last I had been accustomed 
to do for many years, drawing my 
supplies from the Boston circulating 
libraries. This was before the golden 
days of Miss Edgeworth and the 
Waverley novels; but Miss Burney’s 
were still in fashion, and I read the 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho” with intense 
interest. This may be conceived of; 
but I also thought “Thaddeus of War- 
saw,” “The Children of the Abbey,” 
and “ The Outlaws of Barra” (I think 
it was) delightful. 

I was of course, as all young men 
at college are, surrounded by tempta- 
tions; but a virtuous education, boy- 
hood, narrow means, and a strong 
desire to excel in scholarship, preserved 
me. The excellent example of my 
elder brother was also habitually set 
before me. 

I was considered, I believe, as tak- 
ing rank antong the best scholars in 
the class; although there was no 
branch in which I was not equalled, 
and in several was excelled, by some 
one of my classmates, except, perhaps, 
metaphysics! Thus I was surpassed 
by Cooper in Latin ; but he was whol- 
ly deficient in mathematics, and re- 
garded with pity, not altogether un- 
mixed with contempt, all who had 


1 I admit that there is thing altogether ludi- 
crous in associating the idea of excelling in meta- 
physics with that of fourteen years of age. 
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“ gistic method amused me; and the bar- 





a taste for that study. Story (a 

brother of Mr. Justice Story) ex- 

celled me in Greek ; but he neglected 

every thing else, and seemed to get 

at the Greek rather by intuition than 

study. Fuller, Gray, and Hunt were 

my superiors in mathematics, but in 

other studies I was the rival of Fuller; 

and Hunt made no pretensions to gen- 

eral scholarship, —for the branch in 

which he excelled, he had a decided 

genius. Gilman was a more practised 

writer than I; so was Damon; and 

Frothingham greatly excelled me in 

speaking, and was in every thing a » 

highly accomplished scholar. If I 

had any strong point, it was that of 

neglecting no branch, and doing about { 

equally well in all. | 
I have mentioned metaphysics as a 

study in which I succeeded. I mean, 

of course, only that I prepared myself 





thoroughly in the text-books. Watts’s 
Logic was the first book studied in this 
branch; not a very inviting treatise 
compared with that of Archbishop 
Whately, buteasily comprehended, and 
not repulsive. The account of the syllo- 


barous stanzas describing the various 
syllogistic modes and figures dwelt 
fora long time in my memory, and 
have not wholly faded away. Locke’s p 
“Essay on Human Understanding” 
came next. This was more difficult. 
I recollect we used to make sport of 
the first sentence in the Epistle to the 
Reader, which was, “I have put into 
thy hands what has been the diversion 
of some of my idle and heavy hours; 
if it has the good luck to prove so of 
any of thine, and thou hast but half so 
much pleasure in reading as I had in 
writing it, thou wilt as little think 
thy money, as I do my pains, ill be- 
stowed.” I cannot say that we any 
of us derived much diversion from it ; 
but I overcame its difficulties by the 
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resolute purpose to accomplish what- 
ever was required. We recited from 
it three times a day the four first days 
of the week; the recitation of Thurs- 
day afternoon being a review of the 
rest. We were expected to give the 
substance of the author’s remarks, but 
were at liberty to condense them, and 
to use our own words. Although the 
style of Mr. Locke is not remarkably 
compact, it requires a greater maturity 
of mind than is possessed by many 
boys of fourteen to abridge his para- 
graph, or state his principles or their 
illustrations more concisely than he 
does himself. I had at that time a 
memory which recoiled from nothing ; 
and I soon found that the shortest 
process was to learn the text by 
heart nearly verbatim. I recollect 
particularly on one occasion of the re- 
view of Thursday afternoon, that I 
was called upon to recite early; and, 
commencing with the-portion of the 
week’s study which came next, I went 
on repeating word for word, and para- 
graph ‘after paragraph, and finally, 
not being stopped by our pleased 
tutor, page after page, till I finally 
went through, in that way, the great- 
er part of the eleven recitations of the 
week. The celebrated passage on the 
memory happened to be included.} 
A portion of it, after the lapse of forty- 
seven years, remains in my recollec- 
tion as distinctly as it did the day af- 
ter I learned it. I refer to the pas- 
sage beginning, “ Thus the ideas, as 
well as children of our youth, often 
die before us; and our minds repre- 
sent to us those tombs to which we 
are approaching, where, though the 
brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the 
imagery moulders away.” 

I may observe, that, beautiful as is 


1Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 
Book IL., chap. x. sect, 4, 
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this language beyond any thing else 
in the work of Locke, it will not stand 
the test of criticism. There is no re- 
semblance between what befalls the 
ideas and the children of our youth; 
and, supposing there were such a re- 
semblance, there is not the slightest 
analogy between the premature de- 
cease of the ideas and children of our 
youth, and the disappearance of mon- 
umental inscriptions and imagery 
from the brass and marble of tombs. 
But I feel ashamed of this attempt to 
pick flaws in this beautiful passage. 

n the sophomore year, admissions 

in to take place to some of the 
permanent clubs. There was one ex- 
isting at that time under the name of 
the “ Patriotic.” It was a secret as- 
sociation, founded in the Revolutionary 
War; and, since it threw off its secret 
character, has assumed the name of 
the Institute of 76. In my time, its 
existence and the fact of membership 
were studiously concealed. The meet- 
ings were held in a room hired for the 
purpose, in a retired quarter of the vil- 
lage; the members of the new class 
invited to join it were first “sounded ” 
as to their inclination to become asso- 
ciates. On their first introduction 
they were “initiated.” Before the 
laws were read, they gave a promise 
of secrecy in the event of declining to 
become members after learning more 
particularly the nature of the institu- 
tion. But, after this formidable ap- 
paratus for concealment, the doings 
of the society were limited to exer- 
cises in declamation. That an asso- 
ciation of students, having this inof- 
fensive object and nothing else in 
view, should wish to conceal its exist- 
ence, and be at great pains to do so, 
is a curious illustration of the love of 
mystery for its own sake. This little 
college club had taken the trouble for 
thirty years, when I joined it, and 
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long afterwards, to remain unknown 
and unsuspected, and had exacted a 
promise of secrecy from hundreds 
that had gone before us, without the 
slightest motive for doing so but the 
love of mystery for its own sake. 

It was the practice of this club, 
after each individual had spoken, to 
make free remarks on his perform- 
ance. These remarks were serious, 
impartial, and good-natured, and al- 
ways taken in good part. I do not 
remember an exception to this. Nor 
was there any buffoonery or farce in 
any part of the proceedings, as in 
most of the present clubs at Cam- 
bridge. For these reasons the “ Pat- 
riotic” was really a good school of 
practice. The remark generally, 
made at the close of my declamation: 
was, that “brother Everett still re 
tained the disagreeable habit of catch] 
ing his breath.” , 

At the close of the sophomore year, 
my classmate, John C. Gray, and my- 
self, received the appointment of a 
Latin dialogue to be translated by 
ourselves for the autumnal exhibition. 
We took a short scene from Dr. John- 
son’s “ Trene,”” —I believe the first in 
the play. As far as I was concerned, 
the translation was a very indifferent 
one. The exercises of this kind are 
now prepared in a far superior style 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams was cho- 
sen professor of rhetoric and oratory 
in 1806, and entered upon the per- 
formance of the duties of the office, 
if I mistake not, the following year. 
He delivered a course of public lec- 
tures to the two upper classes, and pre- 
sided over their declamations in the 
Chapel. These last were attended by 


the whole body of students, though 
the seniors and juniors only, in divis- 
ions of twelve or fifteen each time, de- 
claimed. These arrangements gave 
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the declaimers a large and formidable 
audience, and made the exercises much 
more useful as a school for public 
speaking. The criticisms of a person 
like Mr. Adams were of course of 
great value. The declamations are 
now conducted before a division only 
of the class to which the declaimer 
belongs. This privacy admits of 
greater freedom of comment on the 
part of the teacher, and it relieves 
the inexperienced speaker from the 
terror inspired by a large audience. 
Yet I cannot but think the entire sup- 
pression of the public declamations an 
evil, and that a more judicious course 
would be to combine the two sys 
tems. 

Mr. Adams’s lectures were extreme- 
ly popular. Though delivered only 
to the two classes which preceded 
ours, many of us went into the chapel 
to hear them, till requested by Mr. 
Adams not to do so, as we were to hear 
the course in turn the following year. 
This, however, was prevented by his 
appointment as minister to Russia, 
and consequent resignation of his pro- 
fessorship. The lectures were shortly 
after published in two volumes. At 
the present day they would not be re- 
garded as a finished treatise on the 
subject of rhetoric and oratory; but 
certainly no other man in the coun- 
try, whose education and career had 
been as exclusively professional and 
political as Mr. Adams’s, could have 
prepared a course of lectures of equal 
merit on any literary subject in so 
short a notice. As models of style, 
they are somewhat too ornate for the 
present simple taste. 

The great popularity which Mr. 
Adams enjoyed among the students 
at Cambridge was highly to the honor 
of both parties. At no period within 
my recollection has party-spirit run 
so high in the community; and a 
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large majority of the students were 
the sons of parents opposed to the ad- 
ministration of President Jefferson, to 
which Mr. Adams at a critical period 
had given his support. Young men 
at college usually, as a matter of 
course, sympathize with their fathers 
in political opinion; but Mr. Adams’s 
personal popularity remained un- 
shaken at Cambridge. To this cir- 
cumstance he made a pathetic allusion 
in his Valedictory Address. 

Among the permanent clubs at 
Cambridge, and the highest in repute, 
is that known by the three Greek in- 
itials, @. B. K. This society had its 
origin at William and Mary College in 
Virginia, and a branch of it was es- 
tablished at Cambridge in 17—. It 
was originally a secret association, — 
not as far as the fact of its existence 
was concerned, — but the import of the 
Greek letters which form its name was 
a profound mystery; and it was pro- 
vided with grips for mutual recogni- 
tion, with a cipher for private corre- 
spondence. Oaths of secrecy were 
administered on admission. Its mem- 
bership was guarded with great jeal- 
ousy, and a single black ball excluded 
the candidate. Its objects, however, 
were, as far as I know, purely literary, 
and there was not the slightest motive 
for concealment. In after years I 
had the satisfaction, in conjunction 
with a few members who agreed with 
me in the opinion that these myste- 
ries were childish and absurd, of pro- 
curing their abrogation, and also of 
effecting a considerable relaxation in 
the rigid conditions of admission. 
We obtained, in opposition to a most 
resolute minority, a modification of 
the constitution; so that henceforth 
six votes at least, if I recollect, were 
required to exclude a candidate. 

The admissions to the membership 
of this society do not take place till 


the end of the junior year. Its an- 
niversary exercises, consisting of an 
oration and poem delivered by hono- 
rary, that is graduated, members, are 
open to the public. The oration at 
the close of my sophomore year (Au-’ 
gust, 1809) was delivered by the Rev. 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, the well- 
remembered pastor of the Brattle- 
street Church in Boston. My mother 
and family had attended this church 
since our removal to Newbury Street ; 
and, after the return of Mr. Buckmin- ~ 
ster from Europe in 1807, I had been 
personally acquainted with him. The 
generation which has come upon the 
stage since his untimely decease, in 
1812, can hardly form an adequate 
idea of the charm of his appearance 
and manner, and of the astendency 
he possessed over his associates. The 
brilliancy of his genius is sufficiently 
seen from the accounts given of him 
in the memoir by his friend Mr. Sam- 
uel C. Thacher, and the perusal of his 
posthumous sermons, recollecting that 
they are but a small portion of those 
written by him, and that they were 
prepared under the pressure of the 
most dispiriting malady which can 
assail the human frame. 

The oration to which I have re- 
ferred, delivered by Mr. Buckminster 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
their anniversary in 1809, was surpass- 
ingly beautiful in itself, and was em- 
inently so to my youthful judgment, 
as being the first specimen I had 
heard of the highest order of aca- 
demic eloquence. It made an im- 
pression upon me not yet effaced by 
time. It was published shortly after 
it was delivered in the monthly An- 
thology, a literary journal of which 
Mr. Buckminster was one of the ed- 
itors, and afterward in the volume al- 
ready referred to, containing his ser- 
mons, and published after his decease. 


ita 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN IN CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Ar first sight, the most remarkable 
aspect of this movement in the inter- 
est of the higher education of women 
is the readiness and success with 
which methods and forms already 
existing have been adapted to the 
new undertaking. It was a happy 
inspiration which led the promoters 
of it to forego all the excitement and 
' charm of novelty for the solid advan- 
tage and real prestige of a scheme of 
which the use and value had been al- 
ready proved. 

A very brief review of the position 
and work of the English universities 
will best explain the origin as well as 
the aim of the examinations for 
women. It is rather a rough dis- 
tinction, but, in the main, a correct 
one, that the university is essentially 
an examining body. Its work is not 
to teach practically and directly ex- 
cept in the very limited scope of the 
professors’ lectures, but “to estimate 
the product of education by other 
parties,” — the colleges, &c., &c. In 
this view, while Cambridge and Ox- 
ford have been the centre and source 
of national culture, a guaranty for its 
genuineness and its elevation exists 
in the fixed and well-known standards 
of the university. The honor of be- 
ing senior wrangler is largely aug- 
mented by the fact, that all men who 
ask about it may know just the labor 
and the study that have gained it. 

Yet the relation of the university 
to the community has been greatly 
altered by the growing up of a large 
circle of educated persons outside of 
it and independent of it. How to 
bring this class under the influence 
of the university, and to draw nearer 
together all studious minds, were im- 
portant questions in the discussions 





about university reform fifteen years 
ago. Behind these questions lay an- 
other not less weighty. By far the 
larger proportion of teachers in 
ordinary schools must necessarily be 
taken from this class of persons edu- 
cated outside the university; yet no 
standard existed whereby their attain- 
ments could be measured, or, short of 
actual experiment, the thorough man 
could be distinguished from the super- 
ficial or the charlatan. 

To meet these difficulties, and “ to 
bring to bear on the general educa- 
tion of the country those tests, and 
maybe those influences, which the 
university could so ably use and so 
disinterestedly employ,” was the end 
in view when the Cambridge and Ox- 
ford “local examinations” were es- 
tablished. 

The plan was put into execution in 
1857. It involved nothing less than 
that the university, in its character 
as examiner and as guardian of the 
public education, should, for the time 
being, forsake the sacred arena of the 
schools, and set forth into the world, to 
inspect the learning and the wisdom 
growing up outside its classic shades. 

The offer was made to examine at 
stated times and places all young men 
of suitable age, who should prepare 
themselves upon specified subjects. 
Certificates of proficiency should be 
awarded in the name of the univer- 
sity, with honors for special merit. 
Under certain conditions, the same 


examination would be extended to ~ 


schools for boys. Doubts and scru- 
ples were not wanting, prompted 
partly by simple fear of change, partly 


1The term “* Middle Class,” which was first em- 
ployed, was soon dropped, as a distinction wholly 
inadequate and probably b too invidi It 
was never sanctioned by the universities. 
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by jealousy lest this irregular pro- 
ceeding should interfere with the dig- 
nity of the ordinary degrees of the 
university; but all these have been 
silenced by the success of the plan, in 
the eager appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity by those who could avail them- 
selves of, it. It has been an incen- 
tive to the solitary student; and the 
certificates are potent recommenda- 
tions in seeking employment. 

Such is the main idea of the 
scheme, which, by the simple substitu- 
tion of the feminine pronoun, has 
been now so vastly widened. The 
universities of Cambridge, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London have all en- 
tered into it, with only slight differ- 
ences as to details. 

‘The London examination for 
women is perhaps the most difficult, 
as the whole work is required from 
the candidates in a single week. 
At Cambridge, the series of subjects 
are so arranged, that a part may be 
taken at a time, making in all a three- 
years’ sequence. 

A simple réswmé of the Cambridge 
plan will illustrate the whole system, 
and at the same time give some in- 
teresting glimpses of education among 
English women at the present mo- 
ment. 

The examination papers for 1869 
and 1870, and the report of the syn- 
dicate for 1870, are before us, together 
with the regulations for the examina- 
tion in the coming July (1871). 

The syndicate, or board of exam- 
iners, is appointed by the senate,— the 
government of the university. They 
are assisted by several ladies at each 
centre, one of whom acts as local 
secretary. A list of more than 
twent; ladies is printed; who will 
gladly supply candidates with any 
desired information. Three centres 
were appointed last year, —at London, 


Rugby, and Manchester. The syn- 
dicate requires, before appointing any 
centre, that suitable accommodations 
should be guaranteed by the local 
committees. The fee for the first 
year is forty shillings. To the same 
candidate on the second and third 
year, twenty shillings only. “To 
meet the actual expenses of candi- 
dates who are engaged in tuition as 
@ profession, or who are preparing for 
it, the sum of five pounds each will 
be given to the five candidates ful- 
filling these conditions, who are placed 
highest in order by the examiners.” 
The syndicate also repeats the offer 
of last year of “an exhibition of 
twenty pounds, and free admission to 
three courses of lectures in each term 
at Cambridge (equivalent to nine gui- 
neas), to the candidate who is placed 
first on the list in 1871.” 

There are courses of lectures now 
open to women at Cambridge on all 
the subjects of the examination pa- 
pers. The course in English his- 
tory by Prof. Seeley is naturally the 
first to attract an Americaneye. The 
lectures are apparently to women 
only, though the prospectus before us 
is not explicit upon that point. Itis, 
very likely, a mere matter of chance ; 
but Trinity and St. John’s appear to 
lead the way in this new hospitality. 

The subjects for examination are 
divided into six groups. 

Group A contains English history, 
language and literature, with sim- 
ple arithmetic and religious knowl- 
edge. The latter subject may be 
omitted by any candidate declaring 
her objection to it at the time of her 
application. 

The third day’s work in this group 
consists in writing an essay upon one 
of a half-dozen specified subjects, 
Whether all minds and tempera- 
ments could do themselves justice 
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under such a test might be doubted ; 
but the work might give some notion 
of the candidate’s general culture. 
The subjects have a wide range, 
from “ The political position of Greece, 
with a review of its history from the 
beginning of the century,” to “Sys- 
tematic directions for furnishing a 
family residence of moderate size and 
requirements.” 

One would like to see the essays 
upon “The Education of Women 
in England; its Existing State as 
compared with that of the Sixteenth 
Century, and its Possible Future De- 
velopment;” or, “A Series of Rules 
for the Management of a Household, 
and an Adequate System of Domestic 
Finance, in a Letter to a Friend.” 

Group B contains the languages, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Ital- 
ian. 

C, Mathematics, including Astron- 
omy. 

D, Political Economy and Logic. 

E, Natural Sciences. 

F, Music and Drawing. 

We have not the means of com- 
paring the papers with those used in 
the local examinations for men; but, 
for American readers, a reference to 
Harvard papers may be more satis- 
factory. The comparison is made 
obviously only for the advantage of 
using a known standard. A list of 
text-books is printed with the papers 
(after the éxamination) with the re- 
mark that two-thirds of the questions 
of the next year will have a direct 
bearing upon them. Judging from 
the books and papers together, the 
work seems not to be beyond that of 
the junior year at Harvard. 

In mathematics, except one or two 
questions in astronomy, it hardly 
passes the sophomore year; but, in 
language, the standard is much higher. 
It is evidently expected that the suc- 


cessful candidates will be able to 
write the modern languages correctly. 
Extracts from Goldsmith and Helps 
are given to translate into French, 
from “Romola” into Italian, and 
from Macaulay and Sheridan into 
German. 

We believe the English generally 
pay much more attention to the trans- 
lation of the mother-tongue into for- 
eign ones than we do. 

To receive a certificate, all candi- 
dates must pass in all the subjects of 
group A, and in one subject of the 
other groups. Candidates for honors 
must pass in at least two of the sub- 
jects of these groups. Each certifi- 
cate will specify the subjects in which 
the candidate has passed ; but honors 
are not given in music and drawing, 
which guards against preference for 
mere accomplishment. 

The report of the syndicate con- 
tains elaborate tables, showing the 
success of all the candidates, but dis- 
tinguished only by numbers. 

It is manifest that such a scheme 


must for some years be in great part 


simply tentative. Those who would 
pass such an examination most suc- 
cessfully at the outset are already at 
work as teachers or governesses. The 
printed reports of the syndicate may 
therefore be regarded rather as evi- 
dence of what already exists than of 
what will be done when the impor- 
tance of the opportunity is fully un- 
derstood. When it becomes apparent 
that the successful candidates are 
specially sought for as teachers, the 
record will appear very different. 

In 1869, thirty-five entered for 
examination ; nineteen passed in hon- 
ors, six passed in the third class (low- 
est), and ten failed. In 1870, seventy- 
one entered; thirty-five passed in 
honors, fourteen in the third class, 
and twenty-two failed; showing very 
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similar fesults in proportion to the 
numbers for the ‘two years. The 
ages varied from eighteen to forty. 

A gentleman in Manchester, much 
interested in the work, writes, “Of 
my twenty-four, about one-half en- 
tered chiefly to encourage the move- 
ment, and perhaps to test their own 
powers. They appear to be ladies, 
not professional, —at least, not govern- 
esses.” Some are school-mistresses, 
having governesses under them.” 
“ Of the remainder, several are quali- 
fying themselves for teachers.” 

The lady who is secretary to the 
“ North-of-England Council for pro- 
moting the Higher Education of 
Women” writes generally of the 
candidates, “The older ladies were 
teachers; but there were several 
young ladies, the daughters of wealthy 
parents, who get up the subjects from 
having an interest in them.” 

We make a few extracts from the 
details of the report of the examin- 
ers in 1870, again reminding the 
reader that this is the experiment of 
only two years, and is rather an evi- 
dence of what has been among the 
average of young English women 
than of what they will de when the 
interest in higher education is fairly 
wakened. 

In religious knowledge, the an- 
swers gave great satisfaction; but 
there were “fewer traces of indepen- 
dent thought than expected;” and 
the answers relating to doctrine were 
“ generally very inaccurate.” 

In Latin, the answers were “ terse, 
and business-like ;” and some of the 
translations “to a high degree vigor- 
ous and idiomatic.” Shall we confess 
to a small personal satisfaction to 
read “The weakest point with all of 
them was the Latin prose composi- 
tion”? And is it out of place here to 


‘ hope, that ere long a study of such 


remote and improbable usefulness will 
be dropped from the already over- 
crowded list of requirements for a 
woman’s education? “The answers 
to general questions on antiquities, 
&c., seemed to show that the candi- 
dates had not had access to works of 
general reference, or to editions with 
good explanatory notes.” 

In French and German, the work 
was well done. The German compo- 
sition was even better than expected; 
but few good and clear answers were 
given to the questions in comparative 
philology (e. g. State Grimm’s law). 

The work in mathematics would 
seem to justify the saying, that no- 
where do women study them so much 
as in New England. 

The answers in Euclid and algebra 
were on the whole satisfactory. “No 
one, however, understood the inductive 
proof; and there was a want of logic 
in the treatment.” 

“In trigonometry, no real knowl- 
edge was shown by the two candi- 
dates who attempted it.” Only one 
person attempted astronomy, and that 
“was not at all well done.” Could 
the examiner have intended a quiet 
satire on feminine ways of study, 
when he added, “She might have 
done very tolerably, if she had read 
much less, and had understood what 
she did read” ? 

The gentleman in Manchester 
writes, “The general failure has 
been in arithmetic.” Apropos of 


‘ which comes a paragraph in “The 


Pall Mall Gazette,” to the effect that 
a deputation of school-teachers, headed 
by five members of Parliament, had 
called upon Mr. Forster of the new 
council of education, to urge certain 
changes in the new revised code; one 
of which was, “that the standard 
for girls in arithmetic should be lower 
than for boys in arithmetic, as 








the girls had needlework to attend 
to.” There is a truth at the bottom 
of the matter really vital to large 
classes of women; but on that prin- 
ciple, to come out fairly at the end, 
the Cambridge syndicate should add 
another group to their list, for hem- 
ming, stitching, and embroidery. 

The paper on logic was hardly at- 
tempted; while all the candidates 
showed intelligence and interest in 
the subject of political economy. It 
is not in human nature, under the cir- 
cumstances, not to put such queries in 
this paper as, “ What are the advan- 
tages or disadvantages to women of 
the system of peasant proprietorship ?” 
or “Show that combinations of jour- 
neymen, to keep women out of partic- 
ular trades, are as injurious to the la- 
boring class as to the rest of the 
community ;” or “ Point out the mis- 
chiefs of the unequal distribution of 
the sexes in emigration to both 
mother country and colony.” 

But, in general, the whole plan has 
a directness and straightforwardness 
which has no dealings with “ques- 
tions,” nor ever attempts “ hobby-rid- 
ing” of any sort. It has to do with 
women, never with that intangible 
ideal “woman,” that has become 
such a béte-noire to so many of us. 

The good this movement will do is, 
first of all, as we before hinted, to se- 
cure a supply of superior teachers, 
through whom the whole standard of 
education will be raised. It may give 
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a@ point to solitary studits which 
might else be but broken and desul- 
tory; and it offers the best possible 
opportunity for bringing together per- 
sons of similar tastes. The lady be- 
fore quoted writes, “Our London 
Committee have been aided by a lady 
who gives her advice and assistance 
to the students, sometimes by per- 
sonal help, and, where this is not pos- 
sible, by letter. Much may be done 
in this way. The lady often sends 
questions, suggests books and modes 
of study. Thus one who has a gift 
in teaching may have a rich influence, 
and the distant scholar find help and 
sympathy. In your vast country, 
such a plan would have manifold ad- 
vantages.” 

The examination also commends it- 
self, as affording an objective point; 
toward which not only the efforts of 
the student may be directed, but also 
the endeavor of the teacher or the 


. professor. The difficulty about lec- 


tures, apart from a regular school or 
college course, seems to be their ap- 
parent aimlessness, and the want of 
rapport between lecturer and listener. 
The courses of lectures now under- 
taken in England with reference to 
these examinations attempt to pro- 
vide a remedy. Miss writes, 
“A great number of those who at- 
tend our lectures read the appointed 
books, and write weekly in answer to 
questions given by the lecturer.” 


C. B. M. 
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LYRICS. 
LONGFELLOW. — “ THE SHIP OF STATE.” 


Nec tu languidior navis in sequora 
Vento provehere, O fortis et omnium 
Instar patria; magna 
’ ' Te spe prosequitur, simul 
Gens humana pavens quid tibi, quid suis 
») Venturo dederint numina seculo; 
Prosit nosse carinis 
Quis te junxerit artifex, 
Qui fabri trabibus robur aheneis 
Firmarint lateris; cui fuerint labor 
Mali, cuique rudentes 
Cura, et vela; nec ignibus 
{ Fallat que fuerit flamma furentibus 
Incude imposita, presidium ut tui 
Cursus pulsa sonaret 
Duris anchora malleis. 
Ne vocem trepides icta noti novam 
Ne sit rupis aqua sub tacita fragor ; 
° Neu dum carbasa languent 
| ’ Ne scisso crepitent sinu. 
Quamvis aura fremat,' et scopuli strepant, 
Falsis et niteant litora turribus, 
Pergas non trepidantem 
Proram trudere in wequora. 
Te spes nostra vehit, te lacrymas timor 
Qui miscet precibus; tecum abigens Fides 
Curas alta triumpho 
Vivat seu pereat libens. 
UTRIUSQUE PATRIZ CANTABER. 


1 Hor. Carm. III. xviii. 26, 
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TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


BY FRED. W. LORING. 


[Concluded.] 


“ The morn broke in upon his solemn dream ; 
And still with steady pulse and deepening eye, 
‘ Where bugles call,’ he said, ‘and rifles gleam, 
I follow though I die.” 


Ix. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


STONEWALL JAcKSON sat in his 
tent, writing rapidly on a rough pine 
table. There was in the man, in 
spite of his old coat stained here and 
there with mud, and his awkwardness 
of position and figure, an appearance 
of power, — power conscious and self- 
sustaining. At a first glance he 
seemed an old Virginia farmer; but 
an instant’s careful scrutiny showed, 
beneath his awkward simplicity, the 
grace of a true soldier, while the slow, 
hesitating speech had in it an under- 
tone which made it evident that at 
times each word might be charged 
with fire and eloquence and life. As 
he moved one hand to brush back the 
thinned hair on his temples, this hot 
afternoon, a staff-officer entered the 
tent. 

*“T have some curious news, Gen- 
eral,” he said. 

“What is asked Jackson 
briefly; for a word was a power with 
this man, and he never wasted power. 

“The prisoner who broke his pa- 
role this morning has returned here,” 
said the officer. 

“ What!” exclaimed Jackson, “has 
he given himself up ? ” 

“ Yes, General: they have him in 
confinement, and he has asked to see 
you.” 

“To see me, Lieutenant!” said 


it?” 


Stonewall Jackson. “That will make 
no difference. He is to be shot at 
sunrise.” 

“Very well, General;” and the 
lieutenant turned to depart. 1 

“Stop a moment, though,” said 
Jackson. “I should like to know 
what defence, what excuse, he has to 
offer. Have him brought here.” 

“Very well, General. But he is 
to be shot ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir! ” 

Jackson laid down his pen, and 
folded his arms before him on the 
rough board which served him as a 
writing-table. He had not long to 
wait. In less than five minutes, 
Ned appeared, guarded by two sol- 
diers, his face pale but determined. 
He met StonewalleJackson’s scruti- 
nizing look clearly and fearlessly, yet 


respectfully. “You may withdraw,” 
said Jackson to themen. “ Now, sir, 
you wished to see me. What have 


you to say?” 

“T broke my parole this morn- 
ing,” said Ned. 

“I know it, sir,’ said Jackson ; 
“and, having some compunction for 
your violation of honor, you have 
tried as a manceuvre giving yourself 
up again. You have made a mis- 
take, sir.” 

“Tt is just because I knew you 
would misconstrue zy motive and my 
action thus that I asked to see you,” 
said Ned. “I wished to explain.” 
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“No explanation is possible, sir,” 


cried Stonewall Jackson; “and this 


will avail you nothing.” 

“Oh! wait a moment,” cried Ned 
impetuously. “Don’t deceive your- 
self. I know what I am doing: I 
knew a few hours ago, when [ left 
the Union lines, what I was doing. 
I came here to die, —to be shot. Do 
you hear, —to be shot! I broke my 
parole; I expected no mercy from 
you, I asked for none, I would take 
none. I claim only my right, and 
my right is death.” 

ad Then why did you give yourself 
up, if you knew death must be your 
fate ?” asked Jackson. 

“Death has not frightened me 
very much,” 
ously. 

“There is something about you,” 
said Stonewall Jackson, “ which 
makes me wish to respect you. I see 
you are not a coward.” 

“ And I wish you to see that I am 
not a liar,” answered Ned. “I gave 
myself up to death ; and I wished you 
to bear witness, that, having sinned, I 
accepted the penalty.” 

“But why sin?” said Stonewall 
Jackson. 

“T will tell you why,” said Ned. 
“T have only one person in the world 
to care for: I have no family, no rel- 
atives, only this one friend. He was 
all the world to me, and I was some- 
thing to him. When the war broke 
out, I enlisted, and he went with me. 
We have been side by side through 
every thing. He saved my life in 
battle at the risk of his own; anda 
few weeks ago, when I was taken 
sick by fever, and he had a leave of 
absence, he gave up his home, he 
sacrificed every thing, to watch by me. 
Last night he was taken sick while 
with the party at the bridge, when in 
another day he would have been with 


said Ned contemptu- m 
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his mother at Washington. You 
paroled me. I was left there with 
him, and he raved and groaned until 
I could bear it no longer. Every 
word he said seemed to stab me to 
the heart. Then I saw the river and” 
the boat; the men were scattered, 
and the means of escape were at 
hand. I hesitated. I thought of my 
parole; and then I thought of him a 
prisoner, an invalid, a corpse perhaps, 

if he waited here, while back of us 
his mother was hastening to meet her 
only son. He had given up so much 
for me, and what had I done for 
him? It seemed as if I must get 
him away; and then he cried out 
again, ‘Ned, Ned, won’t you help 
e?’ And [I said, ‘yes!’ And I 
knew that yes was death to me. 

Oh! you see I am prepared. I have 

not tried to arouse your sympathy or 
your compassion, I have only told 
you the bare facts. Do you think if 

I hoped for life, if I cared for pardon 

from you, that I could not say more, 

that I could not pour out words of 

fire and blood to show you what our 

friendship is and what last night’s 

temptation was? I ask no mercy; 

and you could give me none if you 

wished it: my act must bring its 

consequences. Only I wished you to 
see that I was neither liar nor cow- 
ard; that, having forfeited my life, I 

did not evade the payment of my 

debt; in a word, that I was enough 
of a gentleman to be worthy of the 
great privilege of serving in my coun- 
try’s cause.” 

“ Sir,” said Jackson, “ you are not 
only a gentleman but a soldier. I 
léve war for itself, I glory in it; but 
it saddens me when it brings with it 
the useiess sacrifice of such a life as 
yours.” 

“T am not a soldier,” said Ned 
quietly. “I hate war; I hate to have 
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to long for the death of such a man 
as you are. But I am ready for all 
that, when there is a cause at stake.” 

“ A cause at stake!” said Stone- 
wall Jackson. “ Well, God be with 
the right!” 

“God is with the right,” said 
Ned ; “and time will show thus which 
is the right. Ah! if I could live to 
see that time!” 

“Be thankful rather,” said Jack- 
son, “that you are going to die before 
you find you are in the wrong. I 
wish you had been with me in this 
campaign.” 

“Tf it had been possible,” — said 
Ned, and then he stopped. 

“T should like,” said Stonewall 
Jackson slowly, “though doubtless 
you consider me a rebel and a traitor, 
to have you shake hands with me.” 

“Not with a rebel or a traitor,” 
said Ned, “but with a sincere and 
honest man, whom I respect and 
honor;” and, with this grasp of 
hands, these two great souls gazed in 
each other’s eyes. 

“ And now you know what I must 
say,” said Stonewall Jackson. 

“T know it,” Ned replied. 

“Do not think me cruel, do not 
think me lacking in human feeling,” 
Stonewall Jackson continued; “ but 
war has its duties as well as peace. 
God help those who must execute 
these duties.” 

“There is but one thing you can 
do!” said Ned tranquilly. 

“There is but one thing I can 
do,” repeated Jackson. “You will 
be shot at sunrise.” He called the 
men outside. “Give this gentle- 
man,” he said, “as good accommoda- 
tions as the camp affords. See that 
he is left by himself, and is undis- 
turbed to-night. — All letters, all di- 
rections, which you may wish to give, 
shall be forwarded to the North,” he 


continued, addressing Ned; “ and if 
you wish any thing to be done about 
burial ” — 

“T shall wish nothing,” said Ned. 

“In that case,” said Jackson, with 
princely courtesy, “I have only to 
say farewell.” He rose again, and 
took Ned’s hand; then the soldiers 
marched away, and he was left in his 
tent alone. 


x. 
THE LAST LETTER HOME. 


Dear Proressor,—I am writing to 
you the last words I shall ever say, the 
last thoughts I shall ever think, the 
last farewell to all I have ever known 
and loved. To-morrow, at day-break, 
Iam to be shot. There is nothing 
which can possibly prevent it, — this 
is my last night on earth. Am I re- 
signed to my lot ? am I willing to lose 
my life? I cannot tell, it seems so 
like a dream. It is terrible to me to 
think that this is the end of all my 
youth and hope; and you will under- 
stand me when I say that I do dread 
and fear death. Yet I am calm and 
self-possessed. I am half dead already 
indeed, for my end seems inevitable ; 
and I do not suffer so much as I won- 
der. I seem to have lost all volition, 
and, as it were, to have gone out of 
myself. A little while ago I wound 
up my watch; and then the useless- 
ness of that performance struck me, 
and I said, half aloud, “ Poor Ned!” 
and then laughed at myself for doing 
it. As my laugh died away, there 
was a cold silence around which 
chilled me through and through. 
Yes, I must be -half dead already. 
It is only when I think of Tom that 
the life seems to rush back again ; and, 
as I believe this sort of torpor is well 
for me, I dare not trust myself to 
write to him. Besides, he must get 
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You take off your hats to me; but I 


well; and so you must try and keep 
my death hidden from him for a time. 
You can tell him better than I could, 
that my last thought will be of him, 
and that I cannot trust myself to say 
farewell to him. Even now, I have 
this cruel uncertainty about his 
health, and Ido not know but what 
you may lose us both. 

Stonewall Jackson is a hero. I 
never thought that I could say that 
of any rebel, but I am glad that I have 
known him. He will work us more 
terrible injury, I fear; but I am sure 
that he will not live long. The ex- 
citement of this war is killing him; 
and here, when I so thoroughly ad- 
mire him, I have to rejoice that he is 
doomed. How strange war is,—stran- 
ger and stranger now than ever! Oh! 
if I could only see the end, —if I 
could only know whether we shall 
gain our country by all this blood, 
and if Tom will live, I could die per- 
fectly contented. Thereis Tom again, 
you see. I have to think of him in 
spite of myself. When you tell him 
my story, you can give him this letter, 
if he wants it, as perhaps he will. 

And now good-by for yourself. It 
is not well for me to write, it brings 
me back: to life too much; but I can- 
not die without telling you something 
of my feeling for you. Do youthink 
that I have not fully appreciated all 
your sympathy, all your kindness, all 
the wealth of intellect and culture 
which you have laid before me? 
I always have had a sort of hope, 
that some time, when I should win 
some great honor, and the world 
should applaud, I could say, “Look 
here; here is the man to whom I 
owe all this; here is the man who 
advised me, who guided me; the man 
with the strong soul and the woman’s 
tenderness, who loved youth and 
beauty, and sympathized with sorrow. 


kneel before him.” But all that is 
over now, and you have only a numb 
good-by from a man who is to be shot 
in a few hours. 

My body will not be sent North. 
When I am dead, I am dead; and 
here or there, it matters not where it 
is buried, to me nor to any one else. 
But if you ever want to think of me, 
and to feel that I am near, walk 
through the yard at Harvard, over by 
Holworthy, in the lovely evenings of 
the spring weather. It was at such 
a season and at such a time, that I 
last saw the dear old place; and, if 
I ever can be anywhere on earth 
again, it is there that I should choose 
to be. Ah, if I could only see Har- 
vard once again! God bless it forever 
and forever! I wonder how many 
visions of its elm-trees have swept 
before dying eyes here in Virginia 
battle-fields ! 

Ah, well! there is only good-by to 
say once more, When he asks for 
me, tell him that I constantly think 
of him, that I am well and happy. 
Don’t let him know the truth until 
he is clearly out of danger, and then 
tell him all. It is not so very hard 
to bear; and I am sure now that I 
shall never be forgotten by him, and 
that nothing can ever come between 
us now. Tell him the only thing, 
after God, worth living for and worth 
dying for is our country, — our noble 
country. Oh! she must be strong 
and glorious and united, at any cost. 
I feel it and I know it. And now 
good-by, once more and forever. 


He sealed and directed the letter; 
then, throwing himself on the blan- 
ket in the corner of the tent, fell into 
a deep, refreshing slumber. He woke 
to feel the grasp of a hand upon his 
shoulder, to see a file of men beside 
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him. Without aword he rose and 
went with them. They led him out 
a little from the camp, where it 
seemed quiet. He saw them stand 
before him; he heard one preliminary 
order given, and caught the flash of 
rifle-barrels in the early morning sun- 
light. Then there was a noise and 
disturbance in the camp beyond, and 
a@ voice cried out, — 

“Tt’s an attack by the Federals!” 

Ned turned involuutarily. And 
with these words, in one great sweep- 
ing flood, his life came back. No 
more numbness, no more indifference ; 
but, in that one instant, every drop 
of blood in his veins seemed charged 
with electric power, and the morning 
air was like nectar. He stood thére, 
strong, a man; and then there was 
one report, and he fell dead, — dead 
in the dust of the Virginia soil. 


xi. 
AFTERWARDS. 


This is the one picture that has been 
ever before my eyes, even in the wild 
regions of Nevada and the undulat- 
ing lawns and woody slopes of Cali- 
fornia. In the snow-clad forests of 
the Sierra Nevada, and even in the 
tropical glory of sky and air in Ari- 
zona, amid the noise and bustle of 
the camp, with heavenly peace and 
loveliness above and murderous say- 
ages, thirsting for our blood lying in 
deadly ambush all around, I still have 
seen this picture. A dead man lying 
with his face to the earth; while close 
by his side one little spot of dust 
seems blackened and congealed by 
blood. 

And afterwards? The sunshine 
steals softly and furtively through the 
darkened windows of a happy North- 
ern home. It is June, and the per- 
fume of the roses is on the air. In 
an easy-chair half sits, half reclines, 


a pale girl, with a happy face looking 
down with a perfect smile at Tom, who 
sits at her feet. And near by stands 
a nurse, holding in her arms a baby, 
—a baby whose two gelatinous arms 
beat the air wildly, while his voice ‘is 
raised in a shrill note, which may be 
triumph or which may be agony. 

“By Jove!” Tom says admir- 
ingly, “his high notes are stunning ; 
arn’t they, Nettie ?” 

“Tom,” replies Nettie threaten- 
ingly, “dare to make fun of your off- 
spring again, and we will leave you, 
and start for Indiana. Won’t we, 
Baby?” 

To this question, reply is given by 
an absurd inclination of the head on 
one side and another wheezy shriek. 

“T am not laughing, I am not 
laughing,” Tom hastens to remark, 
lest the threat of Indiana should be 
repeated ; “so don’t get angry, Baby. 
I say, Nettie, we must have a name 
for him. We can’t call him Baby 
ali the time, you know.” 

“He was named long ago, Tom,” 
said Nettie, “though of course I had 
towait. We must call him ‘ Ned ;’ we 
couldn’t call him by any other name.” 

“Thank you, darling,” said Tom 
gravely ; “that is the way you make 
me love you more and more every 
day.” And he kisses his wife, and, ris- 
ing, takes the baby and looks on its 
face, while his eyes are filled with tears. 


And afterwards? The Professor’s 
room at Harvard is still as it was 
when we first knew it, with the photo- 
graph still hanging over the mantle- 
piece. And the Professor sits there 
gazing at it more lonely now than 
ever before. He is growing quite 
old; he is very sarcastic and aston- 
ishing; and dreadful stories are cur- 
rent among the students in regard to 
his severity against culprits in the 
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meetings of the Faculty. There are 
two or three who know him, and to 
whom he is very kind. They heard 
him tell the story of his boys, and 
they heard poor Ned’s last letter. 
But the Professor declared then that 
he should never speak of the subject 
again; and the few who heard him 
saw that the rest of his life must be 
sad. And now, as he takes up the 
notes and emendations of his old lec- 
ture on “ Domestic Arts,” whose turn 
has come again, his eye falls on the pic- 
ture. Again it is the spring weather, 
again the fresh breeze enters his room. 
He rises, and walks to the window. 

“T wonder if he is near,” he says, 
half aloud. “ ‘It was in such a season 
and at such a time, that I last saw the 
dear old place; and, if everI can be on 
earth again, it is there that I should 
wish to be.’ Poor Ned! Poor Ned!” 

And, as he sits in his chair again, 
the picture fades from my view, and I 
see only the moonlight on our moun- 
tain camp, and hear the wailing of 
the western wind. ° 

And afterwards? Once more the 
country is intact, freed from the 


deadly perils which assailed her. 


We know now what the words “our 
country” mean,—rocks which the 
Atlantic lashes with its spray; broad 
uplands, and vast prairies where al- 


most spontaneously fruit and grain 
seem to spring forth from the rich 
soil; and barren hills as well, with 
only the sage-brush for vegetation, 
within whose secret treasure-houses 
lie great masses of gold and silver 
ore. From the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada you can stand at midsummer 
in a forest where wreaths of snow lie 
on the trees, and can gaze far down 
into valleys, thousands of feet beneath, 
where there are rippling streamlets, 
and masses of flowers of the most 
brilliant and the most delicate hues. 
This wonderful country, that is still 
in its infancy, that is nursing men 
of every nation to form a new nation ; 
this country, that, with all its imper- 
fections, stands now on the grand 
basis of universal freedom, — justifies 
not merely enthusiasm, but any loss 
of human life which may aid in its 
preservation. These friends, these 
brothers, knew what was the true 
meaning of life, and with that knowl- 
edge, gained by zeal and study, of- 
fered their lives as a sacrifice. Woe . 
to our country should the great debt 
owed to these heroes be ever forgotten ! 


“May God forbid that yet, 
Or in all time to come, we should their names 
forget ! 
May every springtime’s hours 
See their graves strewn with flowers, 
To show that still remembered is our debt !” 





HORACE I. 38. 
TO THE BOYS. 


I wate this Persian gingerbread, 
These fixins round a feller’s head ; 
I want the roses in their bed 

All in a body. 


Give me the myrtle as it grows ; 
And let me take my sweet repose 
Beneath the vine, unless it snows, 
And sip my toddy. J. D. L. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNION. 


BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Wuaewn Harvard students ean find 
nothing else to grumble about, they 
are apt to fall upon their rulers for 
not instantly establishing “ a reading- 
room ;” where, when, or how it is to be 
established being left to said rulers, 
without one-twentieth of the inevita- 
ble difficulties being considered. 

Nor is it proposed to consider them 
now, but to see how a graduate and 
undergraduate population considera- 
bly larger than Harvard’s provides 
its reading-room, and something else 
as well. 

The most popular reading-room at 
Cambridge, in England, belongs to 
the Union Debating Society, com- 
monly called “The Union.” This 
was formed, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, in the year 1815. At that 
time the Debating Society occupied a 
very different position in England 
from what it does now. The country 
was so inadequately represented in 
Parliament, and within its walls the 
Tory element reigned so arrogantly, 
that the voice of liberality and reform 
had to make itself heard as well as it 
could by outside imitations of Parlia- 
ment. There had been a variety of 
these existing at Cambridge for some 
time; three of them being finally con- 
solidated into one, which took the 
name of “The Union,” about the 
year named above. 

It seems to have been conducted 
quite as much by graduates as by un- 
dergraduates. The great Dr. Whewell, 
who took his degree in 1816, opened 
his first debate — a thing every new 
member had to do as soon as possible 
after entrance — in 1817. And here 
let us advert again to the difference 


in English and American colleges, in 
respect to the position occupied by 
the degree in the social, or even the 
disciplinary position of a university 
man. With us it fixes a great gulf. 
But in England it is a good deal like 
the coming of age. It is an epoch, - 
and a very important one; and one 
would rarely fail to see a difference 
between a son of Trinity or Magda- 
lene two years before his degree, and 
two years after. But the process is 
altogether an insensible and contin- 
uous one. After taking his degree, 
the student in a very large number 
of cases continues to live just as he 
did, and do just as he did; and the 
idea of a social or literary club exclu- 
sively for undergraduates, terminating 
the active connection of its members 
with the degree, would seem very ab- 
surd in England; cutting off mem- 
bers just as they were getting suffi- 
cient leisure and experience to man- 
age its affairs. Nay, men often join 
societies after graduation. 

Particularly is this circumstance, 
which it is interesting to connect 
with the growth of the Union in the 
days of its youth, true of it in its 
maturity. Graduates and undergrad- 
uates meet there in perfect freedom 
in the canvass for office, the manage-. 
ment of the library, and the strife of 
debate; deference and precedence 
being accorded to one, liberty and 
encouragement to the other. 

The Union Society was strenuously 
opposed by the university authorities 
in its early days. Their ostensible 
reason — and to a certain extent, 
doubtless, in good faith — was that it 
distracted men from their studies. 
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This was at once disproved by exhib- 
iting the class-lists, published by au- 
thority, in which many most honorable 
positions were filled by active mem- 
bers of the Union. The real objec- 
tion, we may with equal confidence 
assert, was a dread of the radical 
and subversive tendencies of such a 
society. That any men, but especially 
young men, should presume to think 


there could be two sides to a political 


question, 4nd discuss them, was an 
outrage in the minds of the Lords of 
the University; and accordingly in 
the year 1817, the Union debates were 
suppressed ; Dr. Wood of St. John’s 
College, hated by Cambridge men as 
author of an algebra, being vice- 
chancellor. The officers remonstrated 
at length, but Dr. Wood refused to 
discuss the matter. The Society, 
however, was continued as a reading- 
society, chiefly, doubtless, of books 
rather than periodicals. From its 
earliest days the collection of a library 
had been a prominent object, and 
heavy fines for its support were levied 
for all irregularities. 

In 1821, under the milder rule of 
Dr. Wordsworth, debates were allowed 
to revive; but all political questions 
of a date subsequent to 1800 were 
excluded! This prohibition has long 
been removed ; and the policy of Eng- 
land at the present hour is discussed as 
fiercely in the Union as in Parliament. 

The years shortly after the revival 
of the debates are always looked upon 
as the palmy days of the Union. It 
was in 1822 that Macaulay first ad- 
dressed the society, to show that the 
political course of John Hampden 
was not deserving of approbation ! 
He is understood to have been always 
a favorite and powerful debater; his 
worthiest antagonist being Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, the elegant poet. 

In the year 1829, when Lord 


Houghton (then Monckton Milnes) 
and Arthur Hallam were leaders at 
the Union, they and others performed 
the difficult journey across country 
to Oxford, where they encountered 
the members of the Oxford Union in 
a debate on the resolution — auda- 
cious to Oxford ears — that Shelley 
was a greater poet than Byron. At 
that time Gladstone, Wilberforce (now 
Bishop of Winchester, ‘but better 
known as Bishop of Oxford), and 
Archbishop Manning, were prominent 
members of the Oxford Union. The 
Cambridge men were allowed to be 
overpowering in debate, but the vote 
was largely for Byron. 

Since then, forty years and more 
have passed ; and still the Union de- 
bates survive, and are likely to, but 
they are not of a very high order. 
They are left, as every thing else is 
at an English university, to special- 
ists, — men who debate at the Union 
and nothing else; and the real force 
of the colleges goes off to the special- 
ists in what are considered more 
important specialties —the studies, 
literary or scientific, and the athletics, 
terrestrial or aquatic. Accordingly, 
although prestige and locality are em- 
inently favorable, there are generally 
lacking the two great helps to lively 
debate, — first-class men to speak, 
and large audiences to listen. 

It should be said, however, that 
the debates at the Union far excel 
those at our colleges in their observ- 
ance of parliamentary rules. True, 
Cushing’s Manual is unknown in 
England; and the order they keep is 
altogether founded on general parlia- 
mentary tradition. But it is kept; 
and, above all, the monstrous absurd- 
ity of appealing from the decision of 
the chair, so much favored by Ameri- 
can debaters, is, as it should be, prac- 
tically unknown. 
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But, while debates have languished, 
the other objects of the society have 
grown and flourished. It has inhab- 
ited, since its formation, various sets 
of rooms; but it was not till 1866 
that it became settled in a building 
of its own, built on ground of its own, 
for its own purposes. To this it is 
proposed to introduce the reader. 

A stranger going to Cambridge is 
sure to be taken to see the Round 
Church, or St. Sepulchre’s; properly 
speaking, the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which dates from the 
Knight Templars. Behind this curi- 
ous medieval structure, in massive 
gray stone, rises another, in by no 
means massive red and gray stone of 
that style which a witty comparative 
philologist describes as “ Meso- 
Gothic.” It has all the vagaries of 
porch, oriel, fantastic roof, and that 
studied irregularity which is all the 
rage now in England; where archi- 
tects, mistaking reverse of wrong for 
right, are doing their best to carica- 
ture the designs of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors. “The style,” says the 
authorized description of the Union, 
“is thirteenth century Gothic; but 
this has not been strictly adhered to 
throughout the building.” No: you 
might as well attempt to put 46 La- 
fitte into Horace’s “Sabina Diota,” 
without risk of bursting, as to put 
the Cambridge Union into thirteenth 
century Gothic strictly adhered to. 


“ On entering, you pass into the hall. 
This is a wide passage running through 
the building to the debating-room, having 
on its right hand the committee and 
clerks’ rooms, and on the left the library 
and out-offices. The hall-floor is inlaid 
with encaustic tiles in Casterton stone, 
.and the ceiling is of varnished wood. 

The principal feature of the building is 
the debating-room. It is sixty feet long 
‘by forty-five feet wide, and will accommo- 
date about six hundred persons. Around 


three sides it has a wooden gallery for 
ladies. This is supported by double tim- 
ber brackets, and is approached from the 
first floor. Opposite the entrance is the 
president’s dais. On each side of the 
dais are arranged sofas, and leather seats 
with backs. The ceiling is divided into 
panels by bold timber-work. The lower 
windows have in them stained glass, on 
which are painted the arms of the uni- 
versity, the monogram of the ‘ Union,’ 
and the date. In the evening the room 
is lighted by two pendants," containing 
forty-two burners in each, over which are 
two large ventilators. 

“ The library is situated on the left hand 
as you enter, and is of the shape of the 
letter L, with large bay-windows. On 
one side of the room is an arcade through 
the arches, forming a series of recesses, 
lined with books on either side, and tables 
and seats for readers. The room is lighted 
principally from the south; and at the 
farther end is built a large stone corbel 
chimney-piece, inlaid with encaustic tiles. 

“The clerk’s office is fitted up with every 
suitable convenience, and a door there- 
from leads into the committee-room. 

“Ascending the principal staircase, 
which is of stone, with iron balustrading, 
we find three large stained-glass win- 
dows; and at the top of this landing are 
the doors leading into the ladies’ gallery. 
Ascending a few steps higher on the right 
hand, we enter the magazine-room, which 
is built in conformity with the library 
below. Stuffed seats, covered with green 
morocco, run round the room, and accom- 
modate about sixty persons. This room 
is covered with a fine Brussels carpet and 
with dark maroon repp curtains, and looks 
very comfortable. 

“The writing-room is on the opposite 
side to the magazine-room, and is ar- 
ranged so as to allow as many as thirty- 
six members to write at the same time. 

“ Ascending still higher, up a wooden 
staircase, with grained wooden balustrade, 
we come to the smoking and newspaper- 
file rooms. In the smoking-room there is 
a liberal supply of papers, and coffee is 
served between the hours of four and 
nine. There are sofa-seats all round the 
room, and iron tables with marble tops in 
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front of these. The file-room is used for 
purposes of reference, and the files of all 
the newspapers taken in by the society 
are kept there. These are all the rooms 
in the main part of the building. Behind 
is a six-roomed house for the head clerk.” 


One of the last items in this descrip- 
tion, which is extracted from a little 
account published when the new build- 
ing was opened, was long the source 
of great contention,—the smoking- 
room. The old quarters were really 
very limited; and, if smoking had 
been allowed in any part of them, it 
would have poisoned the house. The 
subject was brought up again and 
again; and finally it was felt, when 
new buildings were in contemplation, 
that a large number of new subscrip- 
tions, which were much needed, would 
be secured by providing a room for 
smokers. 

It may be safely asserted, that the 
Union offers as liberal a supply of 
reading as any similar place in the 
world. The library is a very valuable 
one, about eight thousand volumes; 
and there is a regular provision for 
its increase, large enough to amount 
to something, and small enough to 
shut out all but valuable purchases. 
The society subscribes ‘to Mudie’s 
circulating library, which affords an 
excellent means for testing new pro- 
ductions. Twenty-five copies of “The 
Times” are taken daily; two of a few 
other leading London dailies, half a 
dozen of “The Pall Mall Gazette,” 
three or four of “ Punch” and “ The 
Saturday Review;” one of each of the 
other principal dailies and weeklies, 
and of the monthly and quarterly 
magazines. Writing materials are 
furnished free; postage-stamps may 
be procured in the building; and 
there is a free delivery for the town 
of Cambridge. 

In extracting an account of the 


rooms, a variety of complimentary 
epithets applied to the furniture, fit- 
tings, and general appearance, have 
been omitted. And yet a stranger, 
visiting these rooms for the first time, 
might well feel that a building so 
compact, yet so roomy, so comfortable, 
yet so plain, so evidently meant for 
use, yet so instinct with true elegance, 
deserved the hearty compliments of 
every describer. Nothing has been 
left out, yet nothing has been ex- 
aggerated. One can read, write, 
smoke, or play chess; he can be silent 
or speak; he can find a wash-room 
for his outer, and ceffee for his inner 
man; and, though beds are not pro- 
vided, members do sleep there, — crede 
experto ; and, indeed, it must all be 
seen, to be understood. 

The rest of this article must be 
devoted to answering a few questions 
that an outsider will necessarily ask. 

And, first, who gets up the Union, 
—‘“who runs the machine,” — the 
students, or the authorities? I answer, 
—the members of the university with- 
out distinction ; of course, as the grad- 
uates engaged in instruction and gov- 
ernment have more to do than those 
in statu pupillari, as the phrase is, 
they have less time to give to such 
an institution as the Union. But the 
Union Society, though its recruits 
are chiefly undergraduates, does not 
cut off its members after they take 
their degrees, or after they become 
officers. They are perfectly competent, 
after having been members ten years, 
to take any part in the management 
of its affairs that they wonld in their 
earlier years; and, if an older gradu- 
ate does choose to come forward as an 
active member, his age and university 
rank have their full weight, and he 
is considered to be doing the kindest 
possible thing, rather than to be in- 
terfering invidiously. In short, the 
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lines so sharply drawn in our univer- 
sities, between class and class, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, pupil and 
master, are scarcely recognized in 
England, and never in such an insti- 
tution as the Union: all members 
are equally concerned in its manage- 
ment. 

Secondly, Being in theory a society 
for all the university, who, practically, 
avail themselves of its privileges ? 
Not so many as might be supposed. 
Ten years ago, when the society in- 
habited its old inconvenient quarters, 
not more than three hundred of the 
fifteen hundred undergraduates were 
members. But the new and elegant 
building has of course proved a very 
great attraction ; and the numbers are 
largely increased. Still, many join 
who never come. A hundred and 
twenty votes at a debate is an im- 
mense number. The daily papers 
arrive at eleven o’clock, and from then 
till six one can generally find a 
“Times” disengaged; often two or 
three. Though the requisites for 
admission are nominal, and the duties 
of membership limited to paying a 
subscription, the society is not that 
universally patronized body one would 
suppose. The fact is, many men dis- 
like the very openness, and prefer to 
get their reading in smaller societies, 
with some exclusive principle. 

Thirdly, What supports the society ? 
The subscriptions. Every new mem- 
ber pays one pound entrance fee, and 
one pound a term for nine terms 
(three years). He is then an hon- 
orary member for life, entitled to all 
the privileges of subscribing mem- 
bers. Any one can commute for all 
dues by a payment of seven pounds 
ten shillings on his admission. 

Fourthly, Who has the practical 
working of the club? There are the 


usual officers, chosen every term, ex- 
cept the Treasurer, who is chosen 
annually ; the library committee, in- 
cluding also the other officers and all 
ex-officers who elect to serve on it. 
But except the selection of books, 
and presiding, the real work is done 
by the clerks. Herein the Union re- 
sembles all clubs in England; it hav- 
ing been learned in that country by 
long experience, that the daily drudg- 
ery of clubs should not be done by 
honorary officers taken from among 
the members, but by paid servants, 
who are in this case not university 
men at all. The only evil resulting 
from this is, that occasionally the 
clerks, who have held their places for 
twenty years, are apt to be patronizing 
and obstructive to the officers of the 
time. But the amount of money and 
trouble saved is infinite. There is 
also an ample staff of other servants 
necessary for so extensive an estab- 
lishment, — all on regular wages. 

And to conclude a rather long- 
winded article rather abruptly, — the 
great mark of the Union is its pro- 
priety. 
evening brings the weekly debate, 
and an exciting subject, especially 
one on the e€clesiastical policy of the 
country, stirs up men’s passions, there 
will be boiling over; but then only 
in the large hall,—otherwise there 
reigns throughout the entire building, 
even when crowded with readers and 
writers, the greatest stillness compati- 
ble with ease of body and mind. For 
members of English universities, so 
terribly behind our advanced institu- 
tions, are benighted enough not to 
have learnt that you can do every 
thing much more enjoyably by mak- 
ing a row about it: they cling to the 
old-world notion, that decorum and 
quiet are nearly synonymous. 


Sometimes, when Tuesday. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO AND BUENA VISTA. 


BY AN ENGINEER OFFICER. 


No. 


Ear ty in the morning of the 23d, 
a small parapet was thrown up in 
front of Washington’s battery, the 
roadway being closed by wagons filled 
with stones; and at the earliest light 
I resumed my position in the advance 
with the mounted orderlies to watch 
and report the movement at their 
left, near which appeared to be their 
head-quarter position. By 7, a.m., 
or a little later, a large and brilliant 
group of officers, who, as we afterwards 
learned, were Santa Ana and his staff, 
came out on their advanced spur near 
the road, some four hundred yards 
from me. I noticed their horses, 
with their showy trappings, and sev- 
eral large and beautiful greyhounds 
gambolling round them. After a 
brief observatigp of our lines, they re- 
tired, and t€ir infantry columns 
were rapidly formed for attack ; and, 
after another ineffectual salute to our 
position, of three guns in succession, 
the column moved forward upon our 
centre. Having sent in full notice 
of these movements to our right, and 
being then unable to return by the 
road, I passed up that advanced spur 
to our left (against which a second 
column was forming), to join and re- 
port to Gen. Taylor. This column 
at the road moved forward against 
Washington’s battery; but the fire 
from his pieces repulsed them at a 
distance of some five hundred yards, 
between the first and second ridges 
in advance, or just in rear of our 
lookout spur. The horse of Santa, 
‘Ana was killed under him in this 
charge, the only one attempted here 
during the day. Near noon, a most 


II. 


daring, hairbrained reconnoissance 
was made by a single Mexican offi- 
cer up to within sixty yards of the 
battery; when our advance sentinel 
was about to lay a hand on his bridle, 
he turned his horse, and fled under our 
infantry fire from the hill. He was 
successful in riding back to his lines, 
but was killed later, in the last charge 
of the afternoon. Major Washington 
forbade the fire of his guns on “so 
brave a fellow.” 

On getting up to the plain, at our 
left and front, I found that Gen. Tay- 
lor had not yet arrived; while all was 
anxiety at the sight of the immense 
masses of Mexican infantry, their 
bright arms glittering in the early 
morning sun, that were seen approach- 
ing, under the fire of their heavy 
guns, from the ridge just across the 
narrow valley. I turned to our rear 
to seek the staff, and met my friend 
Capt. Lincoln, Wool’s adjutant-gen- 
eral, on a gallop to the front. My 
greeting of “Buena Vista!” with 
the right arm pointing to the rear, 
was responded to with his right arm 
forward, and “ Buena Vista!” which 
was probably the last exclamation of 
his life except his closing cheer. 

As I passed onward, I first met 
Col. Belknap, moving quietly along 
under a perfect hail of musketry, and 
next found Gen. Taylor and his staff, 
as they came upon the plain from 
Saltillo, where the anxiety of the 
General had carried him during the 
night to assure himself again of the 
proper disposition of the troops there. 

We had scarcely moved a hundred 
yards upon the plain, when Capt, 
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Bragg rode up with the exclamation, 
“ General, they are too strong for me, 
—they are six pieces tomy two!” Up- 
on this Gen. Taylor authorized him 
to withdraw to a safer place. As he 
turned to join his battery he saw me, 
and, grasping my hand, cried out, “I 
give you joy. I shed a tear for you 
just now. I thought I saw you 
dead.” I followed him, and saw at 
the feet of the horses of one of his 
pieces all that was left of the gal- 
lant Lincoln, so recently in full and 
joyous life. My first impulse was to 
save his sword, as of priceless value 
to those who loved him; and I 
carried it with his pistol to our field- 
hospital under the edge of the plain, 
for safety. Upon returning some 
short time after, and finding his body 
still left where he fell, I had that also 
taken off the field. He had pressed 
forward as I passed him, to the front 
of Bissell’s regiment, then forming 
to support a section of artillery under 
Thomas, and to meet the charge of 
the advancing columns. Riding 
along their front, he turned back to 
their left and rear to cheer them on, 
with the words, “ Come on, my brave 
Illinoisians, and save this battery.” 
In the storm of musketry that then 
rained down upon them, one ball 
struck him in the waist, another en- 
tered the back of his head; and droop- 
ing slowly forward, he was caught by 
a captain of the charging regiment, 
who passed him into the arms of his 
orderly; and he was laid upon the 
ground, without a groan or a word. 
After waiting several weeks, I sent a 
long letter to his friends, giving them 
every detail, and with it flowers 
which had blossomed on the spot 
where he fell. Long may such flow- 
ers bloom over him, gallant son of a 
noble race of Massachusetts, the 
names of whose heroes and statesmen 


still glitter among the brightest on 
her rolls of fame ! 

The arrangement of our troops for 
the battle which had then commenced 
was, very briefly, as follows: the 
plain referred to was held by us in 
force, to receive the main assaults of 
the enemy ; for our right was felt to 
be secured by Washington’s battery 
and the steep interlaced gullies be- 
yond it; and our left was protected 
by the high Sierra range, if we could 
hold the plain at the mountain foot ; 
for which three pieces under O’Brien 
(a part of Washington’s battery) 
held our right centre, with Bowles’s 
Second Indiana Infantry as guard. 
A part of Bragg’s battery was in 
rear of our right centre; a part of 
Sherman’s battery under Thomas, 
with Bissell’s Illinois regiment, and 
McKee’s Kentucky regiment, was at 
the heads of the gullies, with Lane’s 
Indiana and Harden’s First Illinois. 
The bulk of the remaining infantry 
regiments were at firgt under cover 
in rear of and at t®® edge of the 
plateau; and in the wide ravines in 
the rear were Humphrey Marshall’s 
five companies of Kentucky volun- 
teer cavalry, Jeff Davis’s Mississippi 
regiment, Gen. Taylor’s escort, and 
eight of Zell’s regiment of Arkan- 
sas cavalry, being held asa kind of 
reserve, with the two squadrons of 
regular cavalry. 

The storm of fire under which 
Lincoln had fallen came upon us 
from the main and partly successful 
column of attack against our centre 
on the plain, pushed forward by the 
Mexicans immediately after their 
failure on our right, at the road; its 
approach being by the way of our 
short advanced spur (the thumb of 
the model of position suggested). 
It was at first repelled by O’Brien’s 
pieces, which enfiladed the upper part 
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of this ridge. Having cleared the 
space on his front, O’Brien ordered 
the advance of his guns, when the 
heading of the horses to the rear, 
“to limber up,” appears to have 
caused an alarm to Col. Bowles, and 
given him the idea that they were 
preparing to retreat ; and in his igno- 
rance and ill-judgment, rather than 
cowardice, he ordered his regiment to 
the rear, when in fact they had lost 
but five men. The regiment moved 
at first only after repeated orders, 
and by companies even, till once 
fairly in retreat, when it became a 
flight to them, although fortunately 
to them only; for though rallied in 
part by several officers of the staff, 
Maj. Dix, Capt. Linnard, and myself, 
they never again acted that day as 
an organization. The bitter shame 
and burning disgrace of this unneces- 
sary rout, caused by the blunder of 
this ignorant colonel, was deeply felt 
for months and years. Among their 
blackest, saddest days may be counted 
that of their departure for home when 
relieved by the new troops, — a day to 
all the other regiments there so gay 
and joyous. For, as all the other 
regiments filed by in succession, the 
battalions of the new columns, con- 
sisting of some six thousand men, 
turned out on parade, with presented 
arms, and saluted as it passed with 
martial musicand loud cheers. But the 
Second Indiana Regiment marched 
by in the,sadness and silence of their 
own grieved hearts, while the men 
of all these battalions remained in 
their tents. This is perhaps among 
the most sorrowful memories of the 


war. 

When I reported the difficulty of 
rallying these men to Gen. Taylor, 
he said, “ Call upon their State pride, 
call upon their State pride: they will 
not resist that.” 
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This was tried a short time after- 
wards, with some fifty or sixty strag- 
glers at our field hospital, — with the 
call, “Up! up! we want you; your 
State wants you.” Seeing that no 
one moved, the inquiry was made, 
“What State are you from?” A 
lazy-looking rascal, after coolly look- 
ing all round upon the others, an- 
swered “ Well, sir, we are from various 
States, if you must know.” The Gen- 
eral acknowledged himself beaten. 

The flight of this regiment at once 
opened our centre to the enemy, for 
this retreat was the signal for renewing 
their assault ; and O’Brien left alone, 
at the very moment of his intended 
advance, could only hope to save his 
pieces, in which for that time he suc- 
ceeded. The enemy in heavy force 
then gained the plain, and the whole 
front, as also that left half of the battle- 
field, near the mountain, which they 
held through the whole contest. 
They soon afterwards brought up a 
heavy battery, whose fire covered and 
commanded nearly the whole of this 
plateau. For two hours after this the 
fire on either side raged with unabated 
violence. During this time a large 
body of Mexican eavalry, some three 
thousand or more, succeeded in pass- 
ing over this plain at our left, along 
the mountain foot, apparently with the 
design of attacking our camps and the 
trains in the rear. Davis’s regiment, 
with Sherman and one piece of artil- 
lery, and May’s squadron, were sent 
to watch the movements of the enemy, 
and guard our trains; while Marshall 
with his volunteer cavalry was or- 
dered to move in this ravine, a short 
distance to his right, to guard our 
centre. But this man continued his 
movement to the Hacienda and the 
plain beyond, a mile from the battle- 
field, where he remained for the rest 
of the day, simply as a spectator of 
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the contest, in a good position to re- 
tire if we were routed; and neither 
the repeated messages of Gen. Taylor, 
nor his own personal solicitation 
made after the lull of battle, soon af- 
ter mid-day, could bring him to the 
field again. 

It was shortly after this Mexican 
cavalry had passed beyond our line, 
while the fire of the artillery on both 
sides was of the hottest, the plain be- 
ing completely covered with smoke, 
that occurred one of those incidents,— 
those blunders, —that at times even 
decide the fate of battles. In this case 
we felt that it cost us at least the loss 
of these three thousand cavalry as 
prisoners. For as the fire slackened 
a little, and the smoke cleared for a 
few moments, a cry rose of a “mes- 
sage from Gen. Santa Ana;” and 
two Mexican officers were led for- 
ward to Gen. Taylor, who, with 
his staff grouped around him, was 
just in rear of the centre of the pla- 
teau. I noticed that they had no 
white flag, and was still more sur- 
prised at the message they gave in 
French, that “Gen. Santa Ana de- 
sired to know what Gen. Taylor 
wanted.” Honest Gen. Taylor, with- 
out any punctilio or any wile in 
himself, and without suspicion of this 
in others, at once replied “ His sur- 
render, ” which was called out to them 
by others in French. While Gen. 
Wool returned with these men towards 
the line for a parley, Gen. Taylor 
at once stopped the firing in our front, 
and sent similar orders to our left and 
rear, where our reserves were engaged 
with that very cavalry; and thus, on 
the cessation of our fire, those three 
thousand men, except one or two 
small detachments, quietly passed 
back to their own lines unmolested un- 
der our very eyes. 

Gen. Wool soon returned, and re- 
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ported to Gen. Taylor, that, as he 
approached the enemy, those officers 
advanced towards their own troops 
and joined them ; but, as the Mexicans 
still continued to fire upon him after 
this, he gave up the attempt at a par- 
ley and returned. Though few of us, 
if any, suspected the good faith of this 
strange message at the moment, I 
have little doubt that these officers, 
being well in advance, found them- 
selves, by the lifting of the smoke, 
surrounded by our men, and with 
ready wit at once feigned this mes- 
sage, “a ver se pega,” as their phrase 
is,— “to see if it would take ; ” and it 
did take most fortunately for them, 
for, as they neared their own lines, 
they deserted Gen. Wool, and es- 
caped; and not only this, but unwit- 
tingly on their part, by our order to 
stop the fire, their large body of cav- 
alry was also saved. 

Of the two detachments referred to, 
one body of some three or four hun- 
dred men, apparently advancing on 
our train, was met by Jeff Davis with 
his small regiment, with Sherman and 
a piece of artillery. After a near ap- 
proach, but not an actual charge, the 
rifles of Davis and the canister of 
Sherman were too much for them, 
aud they turned and fled to their col- 
umn, escaping to their own lines. I 
counted seven dead Mexicans the next 
day at the scene of this contest. This 
gave his first military prestige to Davis, 
who was offered a general’s pos-tion in 
our army soon after. He was wounded 
in the foot at this affair; and in the 
battle his regiment lost one hundred 
men out of three hundred and sev- 
enty. 

The other detachment, of about two 
hundred and fifty only, bore down to- 
wards our dépét at the Hacienda of 
Buena Vista. Here were drawn up 
in line Marshall (senior colonel) with 




















his five, and Yell with his eight com- 
panies of volunteer cavalry. The Mex- 
icans in “column of fours,” advanced 
moderately, halting from time to 
time; and Marshall, though repeated- 
ly urged by others, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to order an advance or 
charge. But Yell,a brave man, but 
without discipline, felt the humilia- 
tion of the moment; and with passion- 
ate appeals to his men, and with most 
bitter, biting sarcasm upon those who 
held back, he succeeded in getting 
some sixty to join him in the charge 
which Marshall would not order. 
With these only, he advanced to meet 
the Mexican lancers, who now came 
upon him, and overwhelmed him at 
the charging pace, when Yell with 
several of his officers and men went 
down, and the lines of Marshall in his 
rear turned at once, without waiting 
the shock, and rushed pell-mell be- 
tween and around the buildings of 
the ranch, followed by the Mexicans. 
Yell’s adjutant (afterwards the lieu- 
tenant-colonel of his regiment) said 
afterwards of this charge, that is 
boasted of for our cavalry, “I was 
at full speed, with Mexicans on the 
right, left, and rearof me.” This col- 
umn of lancers then passed rapidly 
across the valley at our right and rear, 
rejoining their line, by passing around 
the gullies on our right, and being fired 
at by their own artillery as they ap- 
proached them in our front. They 
suffered somewhat as they passed, 
from the stragglers, and the small 
guard of infantry on the roofs of the 
adobe houses ; and they barely escaped 
destruction from a charge under May, 
who was approaching by the road on 
their flank at the moment of their 
charge, when his command was halted, 
as one of his officers, Lieut. Givens, af- 
terwards told me, “to let the dust 
clear away.” May soon after re- 
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sumed the pursuit; but the critical 
moment had passed, not to return. 

While this last skirmish was occur- 
ring, the battle recommenced with in- 
creased fury on the plain. It had 
been observed by the two Mexicans 
that Gen. Taylor rode a white horse, 
the only white horse, I believe, ridden 
by any officer that day except Lin- 
coln. During the lull of our fire, a 
heavy battery of artillery was placed 
in position to cover every part of the 
plain ; and the white horse, with the 
staff grouped around it, was a most 
conspicuous mark. I recollect at one 
time, as we crossed the rear ridge, in 
an attempt to take cover, three balls, 
in true line-shots, came over us in 
succession, as we moved from one side 
to the other. The firing down hill 
without doubt saved Gen. Taylor. 
We learned afterwards that this was 
a battery commanded by Capt. Riley, 
formerly a sergeant of our infantry, 
who had deserted our army at Mata- 
moras, and who had been promised a 
lieutenant-coloneley if he sucéeeded 
in killing or disabling Gen. Taylor. 
Riley was subsequently captured on 
Scott’s line; and though unusual ef- 
forts, even petitions of large numbers 
of the ladies of Mexico, were made to 
save him, he was tried and sentenced. 
Under the immediate direction of 
Twiggs (who subsequently became 
a far greater traitor to his country) 
he was severely branded as a deserter, 
while some seventy other such deser- 
ters were hung, at the first wave of 
our flag over Chapultepec. Riley’s 
life was saved, on the plea that he de- 
serted just before the actual date of 
the declaration of war. 

It was during the severe enfilading 
fire, that the gallant Harden, who 
had a regiment in admirable disci- 
pline, came up to Gen. Taylor to beg 
that he might be allowed to charge, 
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and capture that battery; and, grasp- 
ing his hand warmly with the excla- 
mation, “You are our regulars!” I 
joined in urging his request. But 
the General felt that it was scarcely 
safe to assault them; and he remarked 
to me, as Harden turned away, “I 
know Harden would go; but I do not 
know what his men would do: they 
have never been under fire. If I only 
had one regiment of regulars, I would 
order this charge.” Nor is it perhaps 
too much to say, that if he had had 
the troops, to order such a charge, it 
would probably have been, like all our 
other daring charges on the Mexi- 
cans, successful; and the total rout 
of all that army, with the loss of all 
its war-material and camp-equipage, 
must have been the result. With 
such a result, these troops and this 
material, instead of being safely and 
quietly withdrawn in the night, as 
was the case, would never have formed 
the nucleus of the force that met 
Gen. Scott at Cerro Gordo; even 
more, there would have been no Cerro 
Gordo. Had there been one regi- 
ment of regulars at Buena Vista, 
Gen. Scott could have marched al- 
most unopposed into the valley, if not 
even into the city of Mexico; and, 
though the military fame of that 


chieftain would not have been so 


great, the bloodshed and slaughter on 
that line that gave him his success 
would have been far less. 

Towards noon, and during the rage 
of the battle upon the plain, when 
orders were sent to the rear for as- 
sistance from the reserves, I met 
Lieut. (now Gen.) Kilburn, as he was 
attempting to ascend the plateau 
with a section of Bragg’s battery; 
which had been sent to our rear at 
the time of danger there. These 
guns had moved rapidly to the right 
and left, to meet the expected attacks 


over a wide space in our rear; and 
this celerity of our artillery in moving 
to different points had so astonished 
the enemy as to give them the im- 
pression of our having a vastly supe- 
rior force in this respect. But Kil- 
burn’s horses were now entirely ex- 
hausted, and unable to move the 
pieces; upon seeing which, I told 
him I would get him other animals. 
Calling his sergeant, I rode off to 
Major Washington, and appealed to 
him for fresh teams for these guns, 


which were’ at once given by this no- 


ble old soldier; so that this section 
for a second time joined in this morn- 
ing’s fight on the plateau. The 
fresh horses played a still more im- 
portant part in the afternoon for 
their battery and its commander. 

Soon after this, or about mid-day, 
and after some three hours of almost 
continuous fire, the rage of war on 
the earth was silenced for the time 
by a greater conflict of the elements 
from the heavens above; for a most 
violent storm of rain and even hail 
poured down upon us in torrents for 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, com- 
pletely silencing the strife of the con- 
tending armies. Some three to four 
hours later in the afternoon, after a 
second long-continued firing of the 
artillery on both sides during the last 
fatal charge, a second such shower of 
rain poured down upon us, and closed 
the eontest; while a slighter shower 
had fallen on the night of the twenty- 
second, just after the lesser battle 
in the mountain. Now, as not a drop 
of rain had fallen there for many 
months previously, and none fell 
again, as I personally know, for at 
least two to three months after this 
battle, I think we may consider these 
instances to be conclusive evidence 
that the firing of cannon produces 
rain even in dry seasons. 
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Just previous to this shower, and 
while the fire was raging at the hot- 
test, Gen. Wool, a man personally as 
brave as Gen. Taylor himself (though 
other impressions had been given me 
before the battle), in an excess of cau- 
tion, and in fear of a defeat, had urged 
on Gen. Taylor to send, or let him 
send, an order to Capt. Washington 
to have his battery got ready for 
a retreat; and Gen. Taylor very 
doubtfully yielding, Wool sent his 
aid, Lieut. (now Gen.) McDowell, 


from whom I had the facts, down 


to Washington to give the order. 
The horses were at once attached to 
the pieces; and one gun, by the mis- 
take of a sergeant, had actually 
started towards the rear. But they 
were ordered back by brave old 
Washington, who vowed he would 
not move till he had the positive or- 
ders of Gen. Taylor. A very few 
minutes after, Major Bliss (Taylor’s 
adjutant-general) came down, and 
ordered them “ to limber up, to be pre- 
pared to go to the front;” and when 
Washington said, “I thought we 
were defeated, from the order just 
now received,” Bliss replied, “On the 
contrary, Gen. Taylor thinks they are 
pretty badly whipped ; and he wants 
you to be ready to pursue them.” 

I understood that this order was 
afterwards forgotten or denied by 
Gen. Wool; but it was an order, 
which, if known to the volunteer 
troops, would at once have caused 
their retreat, and of course their utter 
rout under the circumstances. I can- 
not doubt that Gen. Taylor yielded 
for the moment only to the urgings 
of this old veteran officer, his second 
in command, from the kindness of his 
nature ; but immediately after, to pre- 
vent the danger which he foresaw 
with his raw troops, he sent down 
Bliss with a counter-order and a 


message even of false hope, as I must 
feel sure it was. I mention this fact 
as one of the accidents by which the 
results of the battle might have been 
changed. 

After the storm, the Mexicans 
having for some time appeared to rest 
quietly, the generals and their staffs 


‘indulged themselves in a little rest 


and refreshment. While troops were 
changed in position, — brought up to 
near the plateau, and at the heads of 
the ravines, to be ready for any new 
assault, and the batteries, in part at 
least, descended to the centre position, 
near the pass, to forage their horses, 
— Gen. Taylor, whom no personal ur- 
ging had before prevailed upon to 
dismount from his white horse for 
safety, exchanged that animal for an- 
other, — a favorite “ clay-bank pacer.” 
He at once visited the ranch and 
trains, to inspect their condition, and 
see to their safety. He also went to 
the cavalry under Marshall, then near 
the ranch, and commanded, urged, 
and implored him to come up close to 
the plain, to be ready to assist us, 
begging him in the homely farmer’s 
phrase, though with inverted mean- 
ing, to “stand up to his fodder, rack 
or no rack.” But all his efforts were 
in vain; for I recollect hours after, 
during the last conflict, the General 
told me to look with my glass, and tell 
him what men those were in our rear, 
beyond the ranch. I could only an- 
swer, “I see they are our cavalry, as 
they are not in uniform ;” when his 
earnest, feeling exclamation was, “I 
wish in God’s name they would only 
come up and show themselves. I would 
not ask them to fight.” It was also 
about this time, or near the middle of 
the day, that Gen. Mijfion, with a large 
cavalry-force which had been sent 
round by a mule-path beyond the 
high mountains on our left, to threat- 
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en our train and dépdt at Saltillo, 
had succeeded in crossing those 
mountains by a most wild and dan- 
gerous path, and approached our rear, 
as if to cut off our communication 
with the town. Upon this, an officer 
of Major Webster, who commanded the 
redoubt overlooking Saltillo, Lieut. 
(now Gen.) Donaldson, moved out 
with one piece of artillery. Lieut. 
Shover, with another piece from 
our train-guard, joined him; and 
they both gallantly approached and 
shelled this large body of cavalry 
without a single bayonet or sabre 
other than those of their artillerists 
to protect them. To their own as- 
tonishment —in fact, to escape the 
fire of these two pieces — the whole 
brigade of Mifion turned back, and 
retraced their steps over the mountain- 
path. And thus closed all battle in our 
rear; although we had good reason 
afterwards to feel assured that several 
thousand guerillas were still beyond 
them, to cut off all stragglers, in case 
of our defeat. 

To return to our main position. 
About this time, between one and two, 
P.M., the two generals, Taylor and 
Wool, with most of the staff-officers, 
had collected near our central posi- 
tion, in rear of Washington’s battery, 
reporting and gathering information ; 
while some jests were passed round 
in spite of the anxieties of the hour. 
Among others, a bet was fastened on 
me by Garnet, Taylor’s aid, for look- 
ing with eyes too large upon a shell 
filled with musket-balls that an hour 
or two before had passed uncomfort- 
ably near me, while I was sitting 
quietly in the saddle, carelessly ex- 
posed, with a full side-view offered to 
the enemy. The bet was on the di- 
ameter of this seven-inch shell; and I 
lost it by a quarter of an inch. The 
wager was faithfully paid the next 
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day. (I will not say how, in this re- 
gion of the Maine law.) I could not 
but think sadly of the occurrence thir- 
teen years after, when the winner of 
that bet lay before me at Corrick’s 
Ford, his last fight over, with a rebel 
star upon his shoulder. 

As we soon saw much movement in 
the troops of the enemy on our front, 


‘along the road, Gen. Taylor directed 


me to ascend a knoll, just in the rear 
of our centre, to reconnoitre. When, 
after a few minutes, I reported to him 
that the enemy appeared to be retir- 
ing in large numbers, he at once 
mounted, with his staff, and moved 
round to ascend the plain. I contin- 
ued at the hill, and a short time after 
observed that they appeared to be 
wavering or halting in their retreat, 
of which I sent notice immediately up 
to the general, by a horseman resting 
at the hill-foot; soon after, seeing 
them return on the road towards us 
in considerable force, I left the hill, 
and remounted to join and report this 
at once to the general. 

Upon reaching the plateau, I found 
the contest raging with all the force 
of the early morning strife. From 
the facts, as gathered then and im- 
mediately after, I should judge that 
the enemy, though holding in force 
the left and front of our original posi- 
tion on the plateau, and commanding 
this plain, were still uncertain or un- 
decided about another attack upon us, 
while we held this plain by the heads 
of the valleys on our right, and the 
ravine in rear of our centre; though 
they held, with a great force of in- 
fantry, the first valley on our front 
(between the thumb and forefinger of 
the suggested model), they still had 
actually commenced a withdrawal of 
a portion of their troops. Soon after 
Gen. Taylor came upon the plain, an 
attack on our side, probably in the 

















belief of this withdrawal, was ordered 
and made by the three regiments that 
held the heads of the two main val- 
leys. Harden’s and Bissell’s Illinois, 
and McKee’s Kentucky regiments, 
some fifteen hundred men in all, 
which were supported in rear by three 
guns under Lieut. O’Brien, one of the 
most noble, gallant men on that field. 

These men moved forward in an 
echelon line towards the next valley, 
just above referred to; the existence 
of which, from the clearness of the at- 
mosphere, they could not suspect even, 
the whole succession of ridges in front 
appearing as but asimple plain. But 
as they neared this ravine, within 
some fifty to eighty yards only, an 
immense force of some five thousand 
to seven thousand men suddenly rose 
as it were from the open earth upon 
them, “six to seven lines deep,” as 
one officer stated to me, and outflank- 
ing them in both directions. There 
was nothing then for them, but 
“ Sauve qui peut ;” and our men fled 
to the rear as best they could, a large 
part taking refuge and escaping down 
the first valley to their right, just in 
rear of our former lookout spur, and 
down this valley also, on either side, 
passed the Mexicans in full pursuit. 
It seems they sent word to their 
cavalry to meet our men at the mouth 
of the valley, near the road, and thus 
holding the broken regiments com- 
pletely caught in a cul-de-sac ; and the 
work of massacre began, and finished 
only when no more were left for 
slaughter. Survivors who escaped re- 
lated to me that they saw parties of 
our men giving up their arms and 
bowing low, even kneeling in Mexi- 
can fashion, to surrender to the cav- 
alry, who, while retaining their arms, 
called to their infantry to shoot them. 
Col. Bissell told me, that, finding a 
narrow gulley of six or eight feet deep, 
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he took to that for safety, at the same 
time calling to McKee and Clay, re- 
treating on the hillside to his right, 
to take that cover also. Bissell kept 
this shelter till near the road, when a 
run of one hundred yards brought 
him under the cover of Washington’s 
guns. Col. McKee continued on the 
exposed hillside, and was killed. Lieut.- 
Col. Clay, at first wounded, was car-- 
ried off by three of his men, whom he 
begged would leave him and save 
themselves; but the noble fellows still 
bore him on, till all were slaughtered 
in cold blood. Col. Harden had all 
but escaped, when he was seen at the 
very top and end of the next spur, in 
front of his own men, then under 
Richardson, in conflict with a lancer; 
and when they went out to bring in 
his body a few minutes after, they 
found the dead lancer and his horse 
beside him, and the lance half cut off 
by Harden’s sword: that sword was 
gone, but the scabbard still remained 
belted to the waist, as they had not 
time to take it. Within half an hour 
after, I saw the body of that gallant 
officer, with the lance and scabbard, 
laid upon the ground in the tent where 
Jeff Davis was lying with his wounded 
foot. One man, and one man only, 
was saved here that they had power 
to kill; he was afterwards my train- 
master, after his discharge from Bis- 
sell’s regiment. He told me he had 
taken cover, and thought, “they had 
just got in good shooting distance,” 
when he saw that no one of his regi- 
ment was nearhim. Turning to run, 
he was met by two Mexicans with | 
unloaded guns, one of whom struck at 
him with the bayonet, the other with 
the breech of his piece, when an offi- 
cer approached, and, knocking up their 
muskets, called out “dollar” to him, 
He at once handed him a belt with 
sixty dollars in it ; and this officer then 





and afterwards saved his life. The 
men had been paid but a few days 
before the fight; and many of them 
had hundreds of dollars even on their 
persons, which made it impossible for 
the wounded to escape, as is often 
done, feigning death; for the search 
for this plunder was too vigilant to be 
deceived. 

The portion of our men that were 
forced directly to the rear on the plain 
without being near enough to take 
cover in the ravine, were followed 
closely by another party of this over- 
whelming force, up to the very muz- 
zles of O’Brien’s pieces, all three of 
which they captured, after that gal- 
lant officer had abandoned them, limp- 
ing off, himself wounded, with but a 
single artillerist remaining with him. 
Lieut. Franklin (now Gen.) saw a 
Mexican officer deliberately ride up 
to the head horse of one of the guns, 
and, taking him by the bridle, turn 
him round, and thus capture the piece. 
But this hitherto resistless return 
charge was now met by another fire 
still more resistless as it proved, —that 
of the guns of Bragg and Sherman, 
which reached the plain at the most 
opportune moment. These batteries, 
as previously stated, had been resting 
and recruiting in the ravine below, 
when, as those regiments moved for- 
ward to the charge, Capt. (now Gen.) 

‘I. H. Eaton, Gen. Taylor’s aid, came 
down to order them forward to the 
plain, urging them with, “The gen- 
‘eral wants you: up, up, or you will be 
too late!” Both batteries sprang for- 
ward, and the fresh horses of Bragg 
took the lead ; and, in the narrow prac- 
ticable roadway, the senior officer, 
Sherman had to follow in rear; but he 
rose the plain close upon Bragg, throw- 
ing his line forward at an angle with 
him, when both poured a cross-fire 
over the same ground, which repelled 
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this last impetuous charge of the en- 
emy, and thereby saved the day, an 
achievement unjustly attributed to 
Bragg alone in the official report. I 
say unjustly; but it is the only injus- 
tice that I am aware of that the good 
Gen. Taylor has ever even appeared to 
be responsible for. It was unjust to- 
wards Sherman ; for he had previously 
been kept by a positive and very un- 
just order from the command of his own 
company (then under Bragg, his act- 
ual lieutenant), at Monterey. Again, 
as Bragg first rose the plain with his 
pieces, probably he alone was then seen 
by Bliss ; and his favoring view held 
Bragg only in view in the making up 
of the reports to the general. 

It was at this time that the remark 
was made which was changed to be- 
come so famous, “ A little more grape, 
Capt. Bragg,” so apt and useful after- 
wards for orations, and for dinners to 
this officer. As the captain reached 
the plain, seeing no infantry near, he 
rode to Gen. Taylor, saying, “I have 
no support ; they will take my pieces.” 
And the General replied, “They will 
take them anyhow, fire away ;” add- 
ing, as Bragg told me unluckily for 
the poetry of the story, “Give ’em 
hell, Bragg.” How well this injunc- 
tion was obeyed, the shattered ranks 
of the assailants bore ample witness. 
The whole force was suddenly driven 
back with great slaughter. . I counted 
nine dead the next morning in one 
group,— heap, I may say, — and scores 
of others lying near, under the cross- 
fire of this artillery. 

I may here mention that serious 
doubts existed afterwards as to au- 
thority of the order for that last fatal 
charge; it being stated that Gen. 
Taylor had denied that he gave such 
orders, and much feeling arose among 
the officers of the regiments that suf- 
fered against the person who bore t. 3 


























order, Capt. Chilton (since the rebel 
adjutant-general of Lee).” 

This officer, whatever peculiarities 
of character he might have, was a 
man of undoubted gallantry and truth; 
and he sacredly vouched to Major 
Mansfield, who told me within a day 
or two, that Gen. Taylor did most as- 
suredly give him the order for this 
charge. The careful major cautioned 
him, as a young captain, not to insist 
upon this against the General’s denial. 
I cannot doubt that the good old Gen- 
eral did really issue this order while 
in the excitement of the moment; pos- 
sibly it did not rest upon his mind: 
it was an order, that, but for the op- 
portune arrival of our artillery, would 
have insured our destruction. I was 
told by those who witnessed the in- 
terview, that the brave but impulsive 
Harden was, at about that time, 
most earnestly urging upon Cols. 
Bissell and McKee to join him in 
making such a charge; these officers 
at length, still doubtful, assenting, 
though I was assured the order also 
reached them before their own pro- 
posed movement could be carried out. 

This last bloody strife, again stilled 
by another violent shower, closed the 
contest for the day. But an hour or 
two after, or a short time before sun- 
set, we saw their heavy battery at 
the upper part of the plain Iimbered 
up as if for a movement, supported by 
some three thousand to four thousand 
infantry, which we feared were ar- 
ranging for a final overwhelming 
charge upon us. Gen. Taylor sent 
me over to the spur on our right, near 
the road, to get the battalion of Rich- 
ardson to move up the ridge to be 
ready to assist the broken remnants 
of their own, Harden’s, and the other 
regiments, to resist the expected as- 
saults. With great difficulty, and only 
after directing their officers to take 
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the list of those reporting as tired, 
sick, or wounded, I at length succeed- 
ed in getting them out of their slight 
breastwork, and partly up the ridge, 
to be nearer at least, and in time to 
aid in case of need, should this force 
(which I was closely watching with 
my glass) move down to the attack, 
which fortunately they did not at- 
tempt, upon our shattered lines. 

Here, again, the Providence above, 
or our good fortune, saved us from the 
effects of another blunder, — an order 
given by our other old general, Wool. 
While we were in this suspense, and 
awaiting what we feared was the final 
grand attack, Gen. Wool sent an or- 
der to May, with his dragoons and 
the spy company, some two hundred 
and thirty in all, to attack that heavy 
force, when Mansfield rushed up to 
him, and urged him to revoke the or- 
der, “if he would not destroy us, as 
we had no support for such a charge, 
if they were driven back.” The gen- 
eral then countermanded it. This 
the major told me at our own mess @ 
day or two after. There were dis- 
putes about this order also, and publi- 
cations by Col. May denying its re- 
ceipt. But there can be no doubt it 
was given and countermanded. The 
bearer of the order, the interpreter, 
Addicks, a former Texan officer, told 
me he carried it; and I heard Wool 
state to Jeff Davis, who was lying 
wounded in the hospital, that he sent 
it. I told the actual facts to Davis 
soon after, receiving a caution as to the 
impolicy of truth-telling. And a for- 
mer Texan surgeon, Irvine, in the spy — 
company, told me that he heard it de- 
livered, and that, turning to his com- 
panions, he said, “Good-by, boys,” . 
with the feeling that this was to be 
the last of all of them. 

I mention these circumstances to 
show some of the confusions and mis- 
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takes ever incident to these contests ; 
so that I have ever since then charac- 
terized battles as but a series of blun- 
ders, when he who happened to blun- 
der the least must win the victory. 
They show, at least, how often, and on 
what slight chances, our salvation 
hung during those two days of bitter 
strife. 

No further movement was now 
made by either side, until the sun set 
and the night closed in, when, after 
the placing of our pickets, the differ- 
ent groups of our shattered regiments, 
having food and water brought to 
them, for the most part lay in bivouac 
in their positions at the heads of the 
ravines, and near the edge of the plain. 
Gen. Taylor, from the exhaustion of 
his troops, declined to order a night 
attack upon the enemy, although it 
was again suggested. 

After visiting the outposts near 
midnight, I lay down in the bitter 
cold, just outside the tent where were 
Davis and other wounded officers, with 
Harden. I could scarcely rest, till 
roused up about three o’clock by the 
cheering news that Capt. Prentiss, 
with four heavy guns and his lieuten- 
ants (now generals) Rickets and 
Doubleday, had by a forced march 
since the previous night passed over 
nearly sixty miles from Monterey to 
join us. Gen. Taylor at once ordered 
them from Saltillo to re-enforce us on 
the field. The satisfaction was in- 
tense with which we found we had 
our lost guns replaced, even in greater 
force. 

As daylight approached, I began to 
strengthen the breastwork at the cen- 
tre, near Washington’s battery, taking 
the wagons from the roadway, where 
they had been left to be ready for a 
rapid charge forward, if we should 
wish to make it; and I now attempt- 
ed to cover the whole front by a new 
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parapet of earth, well satisfied that 
now we could make no such forward 
charge. 

While these preparations for a final 
defence were being made, at the ear- 
liest daylight, there came a faint and 
uncertain rumor that no enemy could 
be seen on the plain above. Then 
these reports grew more confirmed, 
till at length, fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after, men came rushing in with 
the welcome intelligence that they 
had been a long distance in advance, 
and that no enemy was to be seen, 
that the whole army of Santa Ana 
had retired during the night. 

By this time, our old officers were 
all up, and out of the two or three tents 
pitched near Washington’s battery; 
and Gen. Wool rushed up to Gen. 
Taylor, embracing him with both 
arms, with the exclamation, “My 
God, sir, you are the greatest man in 
the country: you will be President of 
the United States!” Col. Belknap 
(father of the present Secretary of 
War) then embraced Col. Whiting, 
the quartermaster-general ; and this 
amusement soon became general, our 
older officers generally joining in 
these hearty congratulations much 
more than the junior. 

In a few minutes, Gen. Taylor di- 
rected me to order the batteries down 
to refresh the men and horses, and be 
prepared to make pursuit. I then 
moved forward with McCullough to 
reconnoitre the route. The cavalry 
near us were pushed on for some six 
or eight miles, to Encantada, when 
it was found that the withdrawal of 
the enemy, which must have com- 
menced with the earliest darkness, 
was complete, with the bulk of all his 
war material and trains, then already 
passed beyond the valley of the Agua 
Nueva even, leaving only the dead 
and wounded, and a few stragglers, 
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with the débris of his camp-equipage, 
as our spoils of the victory. 

Their dead were some three hun- 
dred to four hundred; and their se- 
verely wounded left behind amounted 
to perhaps double that number, with 
two hundred to three hundred strag- 
glers. We found here also the evi- 
dences of their cruelty in the bodies 
of our men shot through the head, af- 
ter apparent struggles to retreat with 
lesser wounds, from mile to mile on 
this route. 

The hatred, horror even, with 
which these people had been taught 
to think of us, was well shown by a 
little incident in this scout. As 
McCullough and myself were working 
our way through the chapparal (or 
scrub-oak brush) some five or six 
miles in advance to our left of Encan- 
tada, we came across a poor, exhaust- 
ed Mexican woman, lost in the retreat 
of theirarmy. She was sitting under 
a bush, by her pony, whose saddle 
she had removed from its severely 
galled back. I have herin my mind’s 
eye now, a most beautiful woman, of 
some twenty-five years, with large, 
liquid hazel eyes, and full round 
cheeks, with but the faintest tint of 
the Indian shade. She was neatly 
and modestly dressed, wearing kid 
gloves with the tips of the fingers cut 
off. She would scarcely speak to us 
at first; but at length, to our questions, 
admitted she had lost her way, that 
her marido was killed in battle the 
day before, and that she was famish- 
ing for food and water. I offered her 
food, but she refused it; coffee from 
my canteen, filled just before, and tell- 
ing her it was “ café,” only “café,” 
and still she refused it, until I raised 
it to my lips and drank a little, when 
she seized it, and gorged the whole of 
it at a draught. I then gave her 
piloncillo, the sugar-cakes of the 
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country, and some crackers, which she 
took, then for the first time looking 
up most gratefully. We could not 
but suppose that she had feared we 
would poison her; for it was by such 
ideas that the ignorant Mexicans were 
induced so readily to murder us all. 
Such a barbarity might well be ex- 
pected from these savages, who, as I 
learned, after capturing wagons loaded 
with our wounded about the time of 
their attack upon the Mississippi regi- 
ment, had deliberately thrown these 
poor sufferers out of the wagons, and 
murdered them in cold blood. 

The cavalry squadrons under Capt. 
Albert Pike (since too well known to 
our country), with the companies of 
regular dragoons under Lieuts. Ruck- 
er and Carleton, the latter subsequent- 
ly on the staff of Gen. Wool, and the 
historian of this battle, as they found 
no prospect of reaching the enemy by 
a successful pursuit, soon returned 
from their reconnoissai ce; and our 
main efforts were at once directed to 
the care of the wounded, and the gath- 
ering in of our heroic dead. Of less 
than three thousand noble men who 
stood their ground, over one-fourth, 
or seven hundred and fifty, had fallen ; 
and of these, over one-third, or more 
than two hundred and seventy, were 
dead; a slaughter unexampled in the 
history of battle-fields, and far beyond 
that of our former bloodiest contest, 
Lundy’s Lane, where, with nearly the 
same force, the dead were over one 
hundred less. 

But’ the enemy was repelled, his 
army shattered and hurled back to 
their own capital, our position was 
held, and the field of Buena Vista 
won by this gallant band of volun- 
teers against ten times their numbers 
of mostly veteran troops. Gen. Tay- 
lor, unambitious but to do right, an 
honest, reliable, well-judging soldier, 
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holding these qualities in common 
with Grant and with Thomas, more 
than any three prominént officers of 
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the army I have ever known, be- 
came the next president of the United 
States. 





PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


Some weeks had passed in Spring- 
dale while these affairs had been go- 
ing on in New York. The time for 
the marriage of Grace had been set; 
and she had gone to Boston to attend 
to that preparatory shopping which 
even the most sensible of the sex dis- 
cover to be indispensable on such oc- 
casions. 

Grace inclined, in the centre of her 
soul, to Bostonian, rather than New- 
York prefer: nces. She had the inno- 
cent impression, that a classical sever- 
ity and a rigid reticence of taste per- 
vaded even the rebellious depart- 
ment of feminine millinery in the 
city of the Pilgrims, — an idea which 
we rather think young Boston would 
laugh down as an exploded supersti- 
tion; young Boston’s leading idea at 
the present hour being apparently to 
outdo New York in New York’s imi- 
tation of Paris. 

In fact, Grace found it very difficult 
to find a milliner, who, if left to her 
own devices, would not be-feather and 
be-flower her past all self-recognition, 
giving to her that generally betowzled 
and fly-away air which comes straight 
from the demi-monde of Paris. 

We apprehend that the recent 
storms of tribulation which have beat 
upon those fairy islands of fashion 
may scatter this frail and fanciful 
population, and send them by ship- 
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loads on missions of civilization to 
our shores; in which case, the bustle 
and animation and the brilliant dis- 
play on the old turnpike, spoken of 
familiarly as the “broad road,” will 
be somewhat increased. 

Grace however managed, by the 
exercise of a good individual taste, to 
come out of these shopping conflicts 
in good order,—a handsome, well- 
dressed, charming woman, with every- 
body’s best wishes for, and sympathy 
in, her happiness. 

Lillie was summoned home by ur- 
gent messages from her husband, call- 
ing her back to take her share in 
wedding festivities. 

She left willingly; for the fact is, 
that her last conversation with her 
cousin Harry had made the situation 
as uncomfortable to her as if he had 
unceremoniously deluged her with a 
pailful of cold water. 

There is a chilly, disagreeable kind 
of article, called common sense, which 
is of all things most repulsive and anti- 
pathetical to all petted creatures whose 
life has consisted in flattery. It is 
the kind of talk which sisters are very 
apt to hear from brothers, and daugh- 
ters from fathers and mothers, when . 
fathers and mothers do their duty by 
them; which sets the world before 
them as it is, and not as it is painted 
by flatterers. Those women who pre- 
fer the society of gentlemen, and who 
have the faculty of bewitching their 
senses, never are in the way of hear- 
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ing from this cold matter-of-fact re- 
gion; for them it really does not ex- 
ist. Every phrase that meets their 
ear is polished and softened, guarded 
and delicately turned, till there is not 
a particle of homely truth left in it. 
They pass their time in a world of il- 
lusions ; they demand these illusions 
of all who approach them, as the sole 
condition of peace and favor. All 
gentlemen, by a sort of instinct, rec- 
ognize the woman who lives by flat- 
tery, and give her her portion of meat 
in due season; and thus some poor 
women are hopelessly buried, as sui- 
cides used to be in Scotland, under a 
mountain of rubbish, to which each 
passer-by adds one stone. It is only 
by some extraordinary power of cir- 
cumstances that a man can be found 
to invade the sovereignty of a pretty 
woman with any disagreeable tidings; 
or, as Junius says, “to instruct the 
throne in the language of truth.” 
Harry was brought up to this point 
only by such a concurrence of circum- 
stances. He was in love with another 
woman, —aready cause for disenchant- 
ment. : He was in some sort a family 
connection; and he saw Lillie’s con- 
duct at last, therefore, through the 
plain, unvarnished medium of com- 
mon sense. Moreover, he felt a little 
pinched in his own conscience by the 
view which Rose seemed to take of his 
part in the matter, and, manlike, was 
strengthened in doing his duty by 
being a little galled and annoyed at 
the woman whose charms had tempted 
him into this dilemma. So he talked 
to Lillie like a brother; or, in other 
words, made himself disagreeably ex- 
plicit, — showed her her sins, and told 
her her duties as a married woman. 
The charming fair ones who senti- 
mentally desire gentleman to regard 
them as sisters do not bargain for any 
of this sort of brotherly plainness ; 
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and yet they might do it with great 
advantage. A brother who is not a 
brother, stationed near the ear of a 
fair friend, is commonly very careful 
not to compromise his position by tell- 
ing unpleasant truths ; but, on the pres- 
ent occasion, Harry made a literal use 
of the brevet of brotherhood which Lil- 
lie had bestowed on him, and talked to 
her as the generality of real brothers 
talk to their sisters, using great plain- 
ness of speech. He withered all her 
poor little trumpery array of hot- 
house flowers of sentiment, by treat- 
ing them as so much garbage, as all 
men know they are. He set before 
her the gravity and dignity of mar- 
riage, and her duties to her husband. 
Last, and most unkind of all, he pro- 
fessed his admiration of Rose Fergu- 
son, his unworthiness of her, and his 
determination to win her by a nobler 
and better life, and then showed him- 
self to be a stupid blunderer, by exhort- 
ing Lillie to make Rose her model, 
and seek to imitate her virtues. 

Poor Lillie! the world looked dis- 
mal and dreary enough to her. She 
shrunk within herself. Every thing 
was withered and disenchanted. All 
her poor little stock of romance 
seemed to her as disgusting as the 
withered flowers and crumpled finery 
and half-melted ice-cream the morn- 
ing after a ball. 

In this state, when she got a warm, 
true letter from John, who always 
grew tender and affectionate when 
she was long away, couched in those 
terms of admiration and affection that 
were soothing to her ear, she really 
longed to go back to him. She 
shrunk from the dreary plainness of 
truth, and longed for flattery and 
petting and caresses once more; and 
she wrote to John an éverflowingly 
tender letter, full of longings, which 
brought him at once to her side, the 
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most delighted of men. When Lillie 
cried in his arms, and told him 
that she found New York perfectly 
hateful ; when she declaimed on the 
heartlessness of fashionable life, and 
longed to go with him to their quiet 
home, she was tolerably in earnest: 
and John was perfectly enchanted. 

Poor John! Was he a muff, a 
spoon? We think not. We under- 
stand well that there is not a woman 
among our readers who has the slight- 
est patience with Lillie, and that 
the most of them are half out of pa- 
tience with John for his enduring ten- 
derness for her. 

But men were born and organized 
by nature to be the protectors of 
women; and, generally speaking, the 
stronger and more thoroughly manly 
a@ man is, the more he has of what 
phrenologists call the “ pet organ,” — 
the disposition which makes him the 
charmed servant of what is weak and 
dependent. John had a great share 
ef this quality. He was made to be 
a protector.. He loved to protect; he 
loved every thing that was helpless 
and weak,— young animals, young 
children, and delicate women. 

He was a romantic adorer of 
womanhood, as a sort of divine mys- 
tery,— a never-ending poem; and, 


when his wife was long enough away 


from him to give scope for imagina- 
tion to work ; when she no longer an- 
noyed him with the friction of the 
sharp little edges of her cold and self- 
ish nature, he was able to see her 
once more in the ideal light of first 
love. After all, she was his wife; and 


in that one word, to a good man, is 
every thing holy and sacred. He 
longed to believe in her and trust her 
wholly; and now that Grace was go- 
ing from him, to belong to another, 
Lillie was more than ever his de- 
pendence. 
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On the whole, if we must admit 
that John was weak, he was weak 
were strong and noble natures may 
most gracefully be so, — weak through 
disinterestedness, faith, and the dis- 
position to make the best of the wife 
he had chosen. 

And so Lillie came home; and there 
was festivity and rejoicing. Grace 
found herself floated into matrimony 
on a tide bringing gifts and tokens of 
remembrance from everybody that had 
ever known her; for all were delighted 
with this opportunity of testifying a 
sense of her worth, and every hand 
was réady to help ring her wedding- 
bells. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MOTHERHOOD. 


It is supposed by some that to be- 
come a mother is of itself a healing 
and saving dispensation ; that of course 
the reign of selfishness ends, and the 
reign of better things begins, with the 
commencement of maternity. 

But old things do not pass away 
and all things become’ new by any 
such rapid process of conversion. A 
whole life spent in self-seeking and 
self-pleasing is no preparation for the 
most august and austere of woman’s 
sufferings and duties; and it is not to 
be wondered at if the untrained, un- 
taught, and self-indulgent shrink from 
this ordeal, as Lillie did. 

The next spring, while the gables 
of the new cottage on Elm Street 
were looking picturesquely through 
the blossoming cherry-trees, and the 
smoke was curling up from the chim- 
neys where Grace and her husband 
were cosily settled down together, 
there came to John’s house another 
little Lillie. 

The little creature came in terror 
and trembling. For the mother had 


























trifled fearfully with the great laws 
of her being before its birth; and the 
very shadow of death hung over her 
at the time the little new life began. 

Lillie’s mother, now a widow, was- 
sent for, and by this event installed as 
a fixture in her daughter’s dwelling; 
and, for weeks, the sympathies of all 
the neighborhood were concentrated 
upon the sufferer. Flowers and fruits 
were left daily atthe door. Every one 
was forward in offering those kindly 
attentions which spring up so grace- 
fully in rural neighborhoods. Every- 
body was interested for her. She was 
little and pretty and suffering; and 
people even forgot to blame her for 
the levities that had made her present 
trial more severe. As to John, he 
watched over her day and night with 
anxious assiduity, forgetting every 
fault and foible. She was now more 
than the wife of his youth; she was 
the mother of his child, enthroned 
and glorified in his eyes by the won- 
derful and mysterious experiences 
which had given this new little treas- 
ure to their dwelling. 

To say the truth, Lillie was too 
sick and suffering for sentiment. It 
requires a certain amount of bodily 
strength and soundness to feel emo- 
tions of love ; and, for along time, the 
little Lillie had to be banished from 
the mother’s apartment, as she lay 
weary in her darkened room, with 
only a consciousness of a varied suc- 
cession of disagreeables and discom- 
forts. Her general impression about 
herself was, that she was a much 
abused, and most unfortunate woman, 
and that all that could ever be done 
by the utmost devotion of everybody 
in the house was insufficient to make 
up for such trials as had come upon 
her. 

A nursing mother was found for the 
little Lillie in the person of a goodly 
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Irish woman, fair, fat, and loving; and 
the real mother had none of those 
awakening influences, from the resting 
of the little head in her bosom, and 
the pressure of the little helpless fin- 
gers, which magnetize into existence 
the blessed power of love. 

She had wasted in years of fashion- 
able folly, and in a life led only for ex- 
citement and self-gratification, all the 
womanly power, all the capability of 
motherly giving and motherly loving, 
that are the glory of womanhood. 
Kathleen, the white-armed, the gen- 
tle-bosomed, had all the simple pleas- 
ures, the tendernesses, the poetry, of 
motherhood; while poor, faded, fretful 
Lillie had all the prose —the sad, hard, 
weary prose — of sickness and pain, 
unglorified by love. 

John did not well know what to do 
with himself in Lillie’s darkened 
room; where it seemed to him he was 
always in the way, always doing some- 
thing wrong; where his feet always 
seemed too large and heavy, and his 
voice too loud; and where he was 
sure, in his anxious desire to be still 
and gentle, to upset something, or 
bring about some general catastrophe, 
and to go out feeling more like a crim- 
inal than ever. The mother and the 
nurse, stationed there like a pair of 
chief mourners, spoke in tones which 
experienced feminine experts seem to 
keep for occasions like these, and 
which, as Hawthorne has said, give 
an effect as if the voice had been died 
black. It was a comfort and relief to 
pass from the funeral gloom to the 
little pink-ruffled chamber among the 
cherry-trees, where the birds were 
singing and the summer breezes blow- 
ing, and the pretty Kathleen was 
crooning her Irish songs, and invok- 
ing the Holy Virgin and all the saints 
to bless the darlin’ baby. 

“ An’ it’s a blessin’ they brings wid 
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*em to a house, sir; the angels comes 
down wid ’em. We can’t see ’em, 
sir; but, bless the darlin’, she can. 
And she smiles in her sleep when she 
sees ’em.” 

Rose and Grace came often to this 
bower with kisses and gifts and offer- 
ings, like a pair of nice fairy god- 
mothers. They hung over the pretty 
little waxen miracle as she opened her 
great blue eyes with a silent, mysteri- 
ous wonder; but, alas! all these de- 
licious moments, this artless love of 
the new baby life, was not for the 
mother. She was not strong enough 
to enjoy it. Its cries made her ner- 
vous; and so she kept the uncheered 
solitude of her room without the bless- 
ing of the little angel. 

People may mourn in lugubrious 
phrase about the Irish blood in our 
country. For our own part, we think 
the rich, tender, motherly nature of 
the Irish girl an element a thousand 
times more hopeful in our population 
than the faded, washed-out, indiffer- 
entism of fashionable women, who 
have danced and flirted away all their 
womanly attributes, till there is 
neither warmth nor richness nor ma- 
ternal fulness left in them, — mere pa- 
per-dolls, without milk in their bosoms 
or blood in their veins. Give us rich, 
tender, warm-hearted Bridgets and 
Kathleens, whose instincts teach them 
the real poetry of motherhood; who 
can love unto death, and bear trials 
and pains cheerfully for the joy that 
is set before them. Weare not afraid 
for the republican citizens that such 
mothers will bear to us. They are the 
ones that will come to high places in 
our land, and that will possess the 
earth by right of the strongest. 

Motherhood, to the woman who has 
lived only to be petted, and to be her- 
self the centre of all things, is a vir- 
tual dethronement. Something weak- 
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er, fairer, more delicate, than herself 
comes, — something for her to serve 
and to care for more than herself. 

It would sometimes seem as if 


‘motherhood were a lovely artifice of 


the great Father, to wean the heart 
from selfishness by a peaceful and 
gradual process. The babe is self in 
another form. It is so interwoven 
and identified with the mother’s life, 
that she passes by almost insensible 
gradations from herself to it; and day 
by day the distinctive love of self 
wanes as the child-love waxes, filling 
the heart with a thousand new springs 
of tenderness. 

But that this benignant transfor- 
mation of nature may be perfected, it 
must be wrought out in Nature’s own 
way. Any artificial arrangement, 
that takes the child away from the 
mother, interrupts that wonderful sys- 
tem of contrivances whereby the 
mother’s nature and being shade off 
into that of the child, and her heart 
enlarges to a new and heavenly power 
of loving. 

When Lillie was sufficiently recov- 
ered to be fond of any thing, she 
found in her lovely baby only a new 
toy, —a source of pride and pleasure, 
and a charming occasion for the dis- 
play of new devices of millinery. But 
she found Newport indispensable that 
summer to the re-establishment of her 
strength. “And really,” she said, 
“the baby would be so much better off 
quietly at home with mamma and 
Kathleen. The fact is,” she said, “ she 
quite disregards me. She cries after 
Kathleen if I take her; so that it’s 
quite provoking.” 

And so Lillie, free and unencum- 
bered, had her gay season at Newport 
with the Follingsbees and the Sim- 
kinses, and the Tompkinses, and all 
the rest of the nice people who have 
nothing to do but enjoy themselves ; 
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and everybody flattered her by being 
incredulous that one so young and 
charming could possibly be a mother. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
CHECKMATE. 


If our readers ever have observed 
two chess-players, both ardent, skil- 
ful, determined; who have been carry- 
ing on noiselessly the moves of a 
game, they will understand the full 
significance of this decisive term. 

Up to this point, there is hope, 
there is energy, there is enthusiasm, 
the pieces are marshalled and man- 
aged with good courage. At last, 
perhaps in an unexpected moment, 
one, two, three adverse moves follow 
each other, and the decisive words — 
check-mate — are uttered. 

This is a symbol of what often goes 
on in the game of life. 

Here isa man going on indefinitely, 
conscious in his own heart that he is 
not happy in his domestic relations. 
There is a want of union between 
him and his wife. She is not the 
woman that meets his wants or his 
desires ; and in the intercourse of life 
they constantly cross and annoy each 
other. But still he does not allow 
himself t6 look the matter fully in 
the face. He goes on and on, hoping 
that to-morrow will bring something 
better than to-day, — hoping that this 
thing or that thing or the other thing 
will bring a change, and that in some 
indefinite future all will round and 
fashion itself to his desires. It is very 
slowly that a man awakens from the 
illusions of his first love. It is very 
unwillingly that he ever comes to the 
final conclusion, that he has made 
there the mistake of a whole lifetime, 
and that the woman to whom he gave 
his whole heart not only is not the wo- 
man that he supposed her to be, but 
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never in any future time, nor by any 
change of circumstances, will become 
that woman, —that the difficulty is 
radical and final and hopeless. 

In “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” we 
read that the poor man, Christian, tried 
to persuade his wife to go with him 
on the pilgrimage to the celestial city ; 
but that finally he had to make up 
his mind to go alone without her. 
Such is the lot of the man who is 
brought to the conclusion, positively 
and definitely, that his wife is al- 
ways to be a hindrance, and never 
a help to him, in any upward aspira- 
tion; that whatever he does that is 
needful and right and true must be 
done, not by her influence, but in 
spite of it; that, if he has to swim 
against the hard, upward current of 
the river of life, he has to swim with 
her hanging on his arm, and holding 
him back, and that he cannot influ- 
ence, and cannot control. 

Such hours of disclosure to a man 
are among the terrible hidden trage- 
dies of life, tragedies such as are 
never acted on the stage. Such a 
time of disclosure came to John the 
year after Grace’s marriage; and it 
came in this way, — 

The Spindlewood property had long 
been critically situated. Sundry 
financial changes which were going 
on in the country had depreciated its 
profits, and affected it unfavorably. 
All now depended upon the permanen- 
cy of one commercial house. John had 
been passing through an interval of 
great anxiety. He could not tell 
Lillie his trouble. He had been for 
months past nervously watching all 
the in-coming and out-goings of his 
family, arranged on a scale of reck- 
less expenditure, which he felt entirely 
powerless to control. Lillie’s wishes 
were importunate. She was nervous 
and hysterical, wholly incapable of 
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listening to reason; and the least at- 
tempt to bring her to change any of 
her arrangements, or to restrict any 
of her pleasures, brought tears and 


faintings and distresses and scenes of: 


domestic confusion which he shrank 
from. He often tried to set before 
her the possibility that they might be 
obliged, for a time at least, to live in 
a different manner; but she always 
resisted every such supposition as so 
frightful, so dreadful, that he was 
utterly discouraged, and put off and 
off, hoping that the evil day never 
might arrive. 

But it did come at last. One 
morning, when he received by mail the 
tidings of the failure of the great 
house of Clapham & Co., he knew 
that the time had come when the 
thing could no longer be staved off. 
He was an indorser to a large amount 
on the paper of this house; and the 
crisis was inevitable. 

It was inevitable also that he 
must acquaint Lillie with the state 
of his circumstances; for she was go- 
ing on with large arrangements and 
calculations for a Newport campaign, 
and sending the usual orders to New 
York to her milliner and dressmaker, 
for her summer outfit. It was a 
cruel thing for him to be obliged to 
interrupt all this; for she seemed 
perfectly cheerful and happy in it, as 
she always was when preparing to go 
on a pleasure-seeking expedition. But 
it could not be. All this luxury and 
indulgence must be cut off at a stroke. 
He must tell her that she could not go 
to Newport; that there was no money 
for new dresses or new finery; that 
they should probably be obliged to 
move out of their elegant house, and 
take a smaller one, and practise for 
some time a rigid economy. 

John came into Lillie’s elegant 
apartments, which glittered like a tu- 


lip-bed with many colored sashes and 
ribbons, with sheeny silks and misty 
laces, laid out in order to be surveyed 
before packing. 

“Gracious me, John! what on 
earth is the matter with you to-day? 
How perfectly awful and solemn you 
do look !” 

“T have had bad news this morn- 
ing, Lillie, which I must tell you.” 

“Oh, dear me, John! what is the 
matter? Nobody is dead, I hope!” 

“No, Lillie; but I am afraid you 
will have to give up your Newport 
journey.” 

“ Gracious, goodness, John! what 
for?” 

“To say the truth, Lillie, I cannot 
afford it.” 

“Can’t afford it? Why not? 
Why, John, what is the matter ?” 

“Well, Lillie, just read this let- 
ter!” 

Lillie took it, and read it with her 
hands trembling. 

“ Well, dear me, John! I don’t see 
any thing in this letter. If they have 
failed, I don’t see what that is to 
you!” 

“But, Lillie, I am indorser for 
them.” 

“How very silly of you, John! 
What made you indorse for them? 
Now, that is too bad; it just makes 
me perfectly miserable to think of 
such things. I know J should not 
have done so; but I don’t see why 
you need pay it. It is their business, 
anyhow.” 

“But, Lillie, I shall have to pay 
it. It is a matter of honor and hon-- 
esty to do it; because I engaged to 
do it.” 

“Well, I don’t see why that should 
be! It isn’t your debt; it is their 
debt: and why need you doit? I am 
sure Dick Follingsbee said that there 
were ways in which people could put 
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their property out of their hands 
when they got caught in such scrapes 
as this. Dick knows just. how to 
manage. He told me of plenty of 
people that had done that, who were 
living splendidly, and that were 
received everywhere ; and _ people 
thought just as much of them.” 

“QO Lillie, Lillie! my _ child,” 
said John; “you don’t know any 
thing of what you are talking about! 
That would be dishonorable, and 
wholly out of the question. No, 
Lillie dear, the fact is,” he said, with 
a great gulp, and a deep sigh, — “ the 
fact is, I have failed ; but I am going 
to fail honestly. If I have nothing 
else left, I will have my honor and 
my conscience. But we shall have 
to give up this house, and move into 
asmallerone. Every thing will have 
to be given up to the creditors to set- 
tle the business. And then, when all 
is arranged, we must try to live eco- 
nomically some way; and perhaps we 
can make it up again. But you see, 
dear, there can be no more of these 
kind of expenses at present,” he said, 
pointing to the dresses and jewelry on 
the bed. 

“ Well, John, I am sure I had rath- 
er die! ” said Lillie, gathering her- 
self into a little white heap, and 
tumbling into the middle of the bed. 
“T am sure if we have got to rub and 
scrub and starve so, I had rather die 
and done with it; and I hope I shall.” 

John crossed his arms, and looked 
gloomily out of the window. 

“ Perhaps you had better,” he said. 
“ IT am sure I should be glad to.” 

“Yes, I dare say!” said Lillie; 
“that is all you care for me. Now, 
there is Dick Follingsbee, he would 
be taking care of his wife. Why, he 
has failed three or four times, and al- 
ways came out richer than he was 


before |!” 
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“He is a swindler and a rascal!” 
said John; “ that is what he is. ” 

“T don’t care if he is,” said Lillie, 
sobbing. “ His wife has good times, 
and goes into the very first society in 
New York. People don’t care, so 
long as you are rich, what you do. 
Well, I am sure I can’t do any thing 
about it. I don’t know how to live 
without money, — that’s a fact! andI 
can’t learn. I suppose you would be 
glad to see me rubbing around in old 
calico dresses, wouldn’t you? and 
keeping only one girl, and going in- 
to the kitchen, like Miss Dotty Pea- 
body? Ithink I see myself. And 
all just for one of your quixotie no- 
tions, when you might just as well 
keep all your money as not. That is 
what it is to marry a reformer. 1 
never have had any peace of my life 
on account of your conscience, al- 
ways something or other turning up 
that you can’t act like anybody else. 
I should think, at least, you might 
have contrived to settle this place on 
me and poor little Lillie, that we 
might have a house to put our heads 
in.” 

“ Lillie, Lillie,” said John, “ this is 
too much! Don’t you think that J 
suffer at all?” 

“T don’t see that you do,” said 
Lillie, sobbing. “I dare say you are 
glad of it; itis just like you. Oh, 
dear! I wish I had never been mar- 
ried!” 

“TI certainly do,” said John fer- 
vently. 

“I suppose so. You see, it isnoth- 
ing to you men; you don’t care any 
thing about these things. If you 
can get a musty old corner and your 
books, you are perfectly satisfied ; and 
you don’t know when things are 
pretty, and when they are not; and so 
you can talk grand about your honor 
and your conscience and all that. I 








suppose the carriages and horses have 
got to be sold too?” 

“Certainly, Lillie,’ said John, 
hardening his heart and his tone. 

“ Well, well,” she said, “I wish 
you would go now and send ma to 
me. I don’t want to talk about it 
any more. My head aches as if it 
would split. Poor ma! She little 
thought when I married you that it 
was going to come to this.” 

John walked out of the room 
gloomily enough. He had received 
this morning his check-mate. All il- 
lusion was at an end. The woman 
that he had loved and idolized, and 
caressed and petted and indulged, 
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in whom he had been daily and hourly 
disappointed since he was married, 
but of whom he still hoped and 
hoped, he now felt was of a nature 
not only unlike, but opposed to his 
own. He felt that he could neither 
love nor respect her further. And 
yet she was his wife, and the moth- 
er of his daughter, and the only 
queen of his household; and he had 
solemnly promised at God’s altar, that, 
“ forsaking all others, he would keep 
only unto her, so long as they both 
should live, for better, for worse.” 
John muttered to himself, “for bet- 
ter, for worse. This isthe worse; and 


oh, it is dreadful! ” 





A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Some school of theology is allied 
to almost every one of our larger col- 
leges, in more or less close relations. 
Most of the colleges, indeed, were es- 
tablished by one or another ecclesias- 
tical body. In the lists published in 
the almanacs and elsewhere, they will 
be found marked with the letters B., 
R. C., E., P., and the rest, to indicate 
that they are under Baptist, Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or 
other control. In many of the older 
colleges, the original plan was the 
training of young men for the Chris- 
tian ministry. In the more recent 
instances of colleges thus fostered, the 
wish is rather to protect boys from 
the proselyting of other sects, to give 
them a direction towards the ministry, 
and such an inclination for it as may 
be followed up in the theological sem- 
inary or college, distinctively so- 
called. The academical college is 
no longer made a place for the formal 
study of theology. Every denomi- 
nation of Christians has its own in- 


stitutions for that special purpose. 
Special societies for education are 
formed, to supply them with students. 
The Presbyterian Church in each of 
its organizations — North, South, and 
“ United ” — maintains such societies 
for assisting in the education of 
young men in these schools. The 
largest of these, that of the Presbyte- 
rian Church North, expends nearly a 
quarter million annually in _ this 
service. The American Education 
Society, in similar service, expended 
twenty-eight thousand dollars last 
year; and the similar society of the 
Reformed Dutch Church thirteen 
thousand dollars. The various bene- 
ficiary funds which the Unitarians 
apply to like service, afford about ten 
thousand dollars a year for this pur- 
pose. Under such auspices, there 
are now in this country just one hun- 
dred theological schools, existing 
either as independent institutions 
or as the theological departments of 
universities. 
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What is the reason why young 
men do not go to these institutions 
in much larger numbers ? 

The reason, as we suppose, is two- 
fdid. First, An objection lies against 
the method supposed to be pursued 
in the theological school. 

Second, An objection lies against 
the profession to be pursued as the 
result of this method. 

We are certain that both these ob- 
jections rest on insufficient grounds ; 
and we propose to discuss them . both, 
giving most space to the first, as 
requested by the editor of “Otp anp 
New.” The objection is taken on a 
limited view of theological schools as 
they were: it is certainly not to be 
sustained by any adequate view of 
the better theological schools of 
America, or the schools of Germany, 
as they are. 

If we could look in on the free 
conversation of some literary club or 
friendly gathering of seniors in any 
of our colleges, and hear the familiar 
talk on this subject, we should hear 
it said, first, that the young man who 
goes to a theological seminary goes 
pledged in advance to certain convic- 
tions, of which he has never exam- 
ined the grounds satisfactorily. To 
make his training at the seminary of 
any practical use to him, he has got 
to say at the end of the course, that 
he believes in each and all of cer- 
tain formulas of doctrine; regarding 
which he is, at this present moment, 
only partially informed. It would be 
said that no such implied pledge re- 
stricted him in going to a law school 
or a medical school. He might bé- 
lieve opium to be a good drug in 
practice, or a bad drug; and yet no 
professor or school would follow him 
into the world to stigmatize his prac- 
tice. He might come out from a 
law schoo] wholly ignorant of nine- 
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tenths of the studies pursued there; 
still, when he nailed up his shingle, 
no president of the law school would 
send messages after him, to say 
that his doctrine of mortmain was 
faulty, and that he was quite unsound 
in the theory of the canon law. 
The young doctor, or the young at- 
torney, it would be said, is left to 
stand or fall on his own merits. 

But a young clergymen, these sen- 
iors would tell us, has a very different 
career in the professional school. 
Whether it be a school of thirty- 
nine articles, of twenty, or of five, 
he is expected from the beginning to 
come out squarely and loyally, — the 
supporter of them all. So far as he 
has received money from any educa- 
tion society to carry him through 
the expenses of his course there, he is 
under a pledge of honor, if not of 
verbal contract, to do the duty for 
which they pay this money to pre- 
pare him. And, if he is under no 
such formal pledge, his difficulty is the 
same. If, as he goes forward in his 
studies, he should doubt even the 
least tittle of the formulas put down 
in the books, if he should think 
modern science had something to say 
which in these books is neglected, 
the officers of the school would mark 
his dissent. It would be their duty 
to, indeed. And, go where he might, 
they would — as from their point of 
view they ought to do — follow him 
up with letter or warning to this, 
that, or another synod, consistory, 
consociation, or association, to say, 
that, though of admirable moral char- 
acter, he was unsound in faith. 

Now, young men do not like to 
enter on. a course-of study, which, as 
they suppose, is thus hampered. 

The next thing we should hear 
said} im: such talk of seniors, would 
be, that there was nothing to study in 
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“theology” that any man was much 
interested in. We should hear that 
a man had got to study a new lan- 
guage, — namely, Hebrew; while he 
knew he was not really master of 
Greek, Latin, or the modern lan- 
guages. Then we should be told 
that the rest of the time at a theo- 
logical school is spent in studying 
Greek, and criticising the New Tes- 
tament; in writing sermons, and in 
hammering over Calvin’s Institutes. 
This is about the popular idea which 
most seniors have of studying theol- 
ogy. The men who have really heard 
the gospel-trumpet sound, who know 
in their own hearts what the Holy 
Spirit is, because the Holy Spirit has 
spoken to them, may have courage to 
take on the armor thus offered to 
them, because they are told it is use- 
ful armor. Many of them do take it 
on; but the majority of men soli- 
cited to take it, refuse. They are 
Christian men, born again into the 
divine life; as truly so as the 
young men who go into the schools 
of theology. But they hesitate be- 
fore attempting more Latin and 
Greek, before launching upon Hebrew, 
before spending three years on what 
seem to them merely technical studies. 
They say what is true, that there 
are many ways in which a man can 
work for the kingdom of God out- 
side the pulpit ; and that, if the pul- 
pit require this preparation, other 
men may take it, but they will not. 
They enter upon some other pro- 
fession. 

Now, in answer to the impression 
which is popular among seniors, and 
which we have attempted thus to de- 
scribe in its detail, we write this 
article, to show in brief what a theo- 
logical school is, and what it is not, 
when it is at work on a true footing. 
We say, in the outset, that such a 


theory of a theological seminary as 
we have described is a gross carica- 
ture on any theological seminary in 
this land. And we say, next, that 
when a first-class theological semi- 
nary of one of the liberal communions 
is contrasted with such a theory, every 
one of the objections which young 
men make to such institutions with- 
out knowing what they are disap- 
pears. 

First, as to the subjects studied. 
We venture the statement, that all 
the great questions of modern discus- 
sion in which the young life of this 
country is specially interested, are no- 
where studied in America so thor- 
oughly as in its best theological 
seminaries. 

Ask at the bookstores what those 
questions are, or ask the secretary 
of a debating club. The answer will 
be, first, that all the questions regard- 
ing the creation of the world and the 
origin of man are the leading ques- 
tions, —evolution, protoplasm, Dar- 
winism, as for convenience people 
say. Every wide-awake senior of 
this year has read Darwin, or the re- 
views of Darwin, Mivart perhaps, — 
he has read a few articles on the the- 
ories discussed by these gentlemen, 
and the subject involved has been the 
subject of the familiar discussion of 
the philosophical circles among young 
men. 

Now, where is a man to study this 
subject? Where, in the first place, 
can he get the books about it, — Ger- 
man, French, and English ? 

He will find them in a well-fur- 
nished theological library. He will 
not find them anywhere else. 

In the second place, if he wants to 
find any professor vitally interested 
in the study, who will manfully in- 
troduce it into his courses, and give 
the last word of science with regard 














to it, as well as the view which sci- 
ence has taken of it for twenty-five 
hundred years, he must seek that 
professor in a theological seminary. 
He may find the man in what is 
called a scientific college; but he 
will not find there any course of 
lectures devoted to such subjects. 
The bread-and-butter studies pursued 
there, do not permit much use of 
time in speculation. Precisely the 
line of speculation in which at this 
moment the world is most interested 
is, from the nature of the case, be- 
cause it is speculation, and is not 
what is called practical,—shut out 
from all the American schools except 
the theological seminaries. They 
are, and for a long time must be, 
eur only schools of pure philosophy. 

Take another set of questions, — 
the questions of race, — on which all 
young men of intelligence of our 
times think a great deal and talk a 
great deal: Chinese question, African 
question, Catholic question, — they 
all hinge on questions of race. Who 
studies these questions of race? Do 
the lawyers study them? Not they. 
They are no affair of theirs. Do the 
medical schools? Scarcely. The 
pulse of a Calmuck and the pulse of 
® Hottentot beat in much the same 
way. The theologians do study them; 
they have. to study them. This 
new book of Dr. Clarke’s, on “The 
Ten Religions,” is based on his lec- 
tures as a professor of theology. Dr. 
Everett’s studies of Confucius are 
studies made for his classes in theolo- 
gy. -“The Ethnic Religions,” as 
they are called, which involve the 
full study of the relations of the races 
to each other, are stulied in the theo- 
logical seminaries, and nowhere be- 
sides. 

Then there are the social science 
questions, as people cail them, for 
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want of a better name. These occupy 
largely the attention of young men, 
— questions of the relations of classes 
to each other, of labor to capital, of 
poverty to wealth, of emigrants to 
native citizens, of prisons, of pun- 
ishment, of the social evil, of the 
relief of pauperism, and other ques- 
tions of this class. All men of sense 
are interested in these questions, — 
nay, all men of sense have to deal 
with them in life. Now, with regard 
to these questions, as with regard to 
the questions of the theory of crea- 
tion, the books of reference alone are 
not to be found outside a well-fur- 
nished public library, collected with 
a view to the study. No law library 
contains such books; though, in a 
broad sense, it ought to. Social sci- 
ence is a specialty which thus far in 
this country has not made its own 
collections. The young man inter- 
ested in the discussions it involves, 
will have to go to a well-furnished 
theological or university library to 
get his materials. And a theologi- 
cal seminary of the first class is the 
only place where he will find many 
persons interested in the same inqui- 
ries. He will find them there. He 
will find one or more professors per- 
sonally well informed in the details 
of the subject. He will find fellow- 
students who make it their special 
study, who propose to themselves the 
struggle with the blunders and evils 
of society as their work in life. 
Much of the student-life and vital 
interest of a theological school is giv- 
en to the methods and direction of 
such a struggle. 

Now, we do not pretend that a 
young man entering on a course of 
theology at most theological semi- 
naries would be permitted to choose 
simply such philosophical or practical 
studies as these, — which happen to 
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attract young men, — and to pass by 
other studies in the curriculum. 
What we wish to show is, that, in the 
curriculum of a well-furnished sem- 
inary, the very topics of philosophy 
most interesting to the public mind 
now occupy a very large place, though 
they be shielded and concealed from 
the public eye under such old-fash- 
ioned and academic phrases as “ sys- 
tematic theology” and “philosophy 
of religion.” We will attempt now 
to unravel some of the other phrases, 
which in the programmes of the 
schools cover over a set of interests 
which all young men of intelligence 
share. 

“ Ecclesiastical history” is a great 
bugbear. “They have to spend so 
much time in ecclesiastical history.” 
Popularly, in the average student 
mind, it is supposed that this is the 
study of lists of popes, of the dates 
in which Scotch synods sat, and of 
the order of the apostolic succession 
of Bishop Colenso and of the Rev. 
Mr. Cheney. The truth is, that eccle- 
siastical history is the history of the 
world, studied on the side of ideas, 
rather than on the side of forms or 
statistics. History studied as Gibbon 
or Milman or Buckle or Lecky or 
Carlyle or Michelet study it, is eccle- 
siastical history. History studied in 
its outside or pictorial form, as Livy 
studies it, or Suetonius or Rich- 
ard of Devizes, or Hume or Pres- 
cott, is only an auxiliary to ecclesias- 
tical history. Now, we need only re- 
fer to the real and lasting popularity 
of such books as Stanley’s Lectures 
on Church History to show that the 
philosophical or ideal method, the 
only true and comprehensive method, 
is at the same time the method which 
really interests intelligent people. 
And here again, as before, we have a 
right to say, that philosophical history 


is scarcely studied anywhere else in 
this country but in the better arranged 
theological seminary. The College 
of History in Cornell, and the classes 
at Charlottesville, Va., are the only 
striking exceptions which we re- 
member. So far from its being a 
study encumbered with detail of the 
methods of administration of the so- 
called “ Ohurch ” of its time, it is very 
indifferent to such chaff, which gets 
itself forgotten very speedily. Deal- 
ing with such subjects as the Puritan 
Revolution in England, the Reforma- 
tion in all its forms, the civilization 
of the north of Europe, the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Roman Em- 
pire, the establishment of the civil law, 
the diffusion of letters over the world, 
to name only three or four essential 
points of consideration, it is wholly 
impossible that “ecclesiastical his- 
tory” should be either a dry or an 
unpractical study. 

“ Homiletics ” again. “ Who, in his 
senses,” says the average senior, 
“ would study homiletics?” Well, we 
confess we are tempted to ask, what 
dean of atheological school in his senses 
would put an old-fashioned word like 
“homiletics” into his programme of 
study, or rather a word like this, which 
was never in fashion. Homiletics 
is the science of address, the science, 
so far as it can be put in science, by 
which such men as Beecher and 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Fin- 
ney and Newman Hall and Fred- 
eric Robertson and Charles Spurgeon 
affect in speech their fellow-men, when 
they want to affect them. Is it, or is 
it not, worth while to learn any thing 
about that ? Is that, or is it not, an in- 
teresting study ? Tothe average Amer- 
ican student, whose duty and destiny 
it is to move throngs of men by the 
way in which he shall state to them 
the truth, is it, or is it not, an impor- 
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tant study? But people say, “ Homi- 
letics sound like ‘homily;’ and 
homilies are supposed to be dull!” 
No matter what it sounds like. It is 
the science of address. We never 
understood that anybody who sat un- 
der the preaching of Ward Beecher 
or Robert Collyer, the chiefs of homi- 
letics just now, found their preaching 
dull. Precisely because they knew 
something of homiletics, was their 
preaching vital and entertaining. 

We have before us the programme 
of the work of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Cambridge, where the “ homi- 
letics” are under the charge of Prof. 
Everett, a gentleman with whose writ- 
ing the readers of “Outp anp New” 
are somewhat familiar. Here is a 
man who has written the one thorough 
statement of “The Science of 
Thought” which has appeared in the 
English language, so careful and 
accurate is his process of reasoning. 
On the other hand, he is a born poet, 
and sees the natural illustration of 
every spiritual truth on the instant 
that the truth asserts itself. That 
man, by good fortune, is placed in 
the position of teaching young men 
how to address audiences. Does any 
one who ever heard him suppose 
that his presentation of that subject 
will be antiquated or dull ? 

And yet again we are tempted to 
ask, What place is there, after a man 
has left college, where he will be taught 
any thing of this essential business 
of addressing other men, except in a 
theological seminary ? Certainly not 
in a law school, unless by good 
luck there is a spirited debating club 
among the students. Certainly not 
in a medical school. The doctors 
suffer till the day they die, from their 
inability to tell other men in public 
speech what they want to say to them. 
The chairs of the better theological 
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seminaries, alone supply this neces- 
sity ; and they veil it under the unin- 
telligible and disregarded title of the 
“ homiletics.” 

There remain, of the studies of 
a well-appointed theological school, 
the criticism of the Bible and the 
science of ethics. These are unques- 
tionably those at which the average 
senior, whom we have tried to de- 
scribe, looks most suspiciously. Like 
a horse free in the pasture, he sniffs at 
the salt in the proffered measure, 
but determines, on the whole, that he 
prefers freedom without salt, to salt 
with a halter. He throws up his 
heels in the luxury of life without a 
tether, and gallops to the farther 
part of the enclosure; and his free- 
dom ends in such liberty as he may 
find in a lawyer’s office, or within 
sound of a doctor’s bell, or as a prin- 
cipal of an academy ! 

What, then, is the critical study of 
the Old Testament and the New? 
It is the scientific, philosophical,manly 
study of a series of books which, as 
any Christian man believes, nay, 
knows, are of the very first im- 
portance to the world. And does 
any Christian man really say that he 
means to get along with any thing 
less than the scientific, philosophical, 
manly study of these books? Does 
he really mean to take his opinion of 
them at second hand, — and at second 
hand, perhaps, from very question- 
able or very ill-educated teachers ? 
If a man really means that he knows 
more and better than is taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or that he 
can come nearer God than the Sa- 
viour brings him in the fourteenth 
chapter of John, that is one thing. 
That man may, with a certain consist- 
ency, excuse himself from careful and 
adequate study of the Bible; but 
even in that consistency there is a 
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lamentable confession: “I know 
very little of the Bible; therefore 
I do not want to know any more.” 
But, not to inquire into the duty or 
the choice of that man, — for other 
men, — for men who have found Je- 
sus Christ to be their living help, 
and the Holy Spirit the true leader 
of life, —is it a natural or a consist- 
ent thing for them to say, that they 
are satisfied with a Sunday-school 
knowledge of our indifferent version 
of the Bible, and that they will not 
attempt to extend that knowledge by 
a systematic or critical study of it in 
the original? To say the very least, 
have such men a right to pronounce, 
@ priori, that such study must be 
functional, formal, and dull? 

To speak very briefly of the last 
fifty years alone. The opening of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics has made 
a new thing of the five books as- 
cribed to Moses; the opening up 
of the Assyrian and other Eastern 
inscriptions, and the daily reports of 
researches and travels in the East, 
have made a new thing of the study 
of the historical books of the Old 
Testament. The emancipation of 
Christianity from the dogmas of the 
darkest ages has re-opened the whole 
subject of the person, nature, and 
character of Christ. Seeley’s “ Ecce 
Homo,” Renan’s “ Jesus,” Furness’s 
book with the same title, Parker’s 
“ Ecce Deus,” and a hundred other re- 
cent books, show that this is so. For 
the study of the relations of Christian- 
ity to the history, social order, and phil- 
osophy of the Roman Empire, which 
is the subject of the critical study of 
the Epistles, such books in popular 
circulation as Merivale’s, Colenso’s, 
and Lecky’s “ History of Morals,” are 
enough to show that that study is 
to-day a study as fresh and as impor- 
tant as it ever was. 


Lastly, with regard to ethics or 
morals, no intelligent or high-minded 
young gentleman will enter into any 
discussion with us. It will be ac- 
knowledged, on all hands, to be the 
most vital and suggestive subject of 
our familiar thought and conversa- 
tion. 

Thus much reason have we for 
saying, that a theological seminary, 
so far from confining itself to obsolete 
subjects of study, addresses itself to 
the most important and vital subjects 
of the day, if it is true to its position, 
— nay, must do so, from the very law 
of its being. And thus much rea- 
son have we for saying, that such a 
school, instead of pursuing certain 
antiquated methods, such as would 
be called functional, is in fact at this 
moment the only school we have of 
philosophy proper, speaking in dis- 
tinction from that study of smoke 
and dust which is now called natural 
philosophy or science, to which we 
owe the present enthusiasm for what 
are called scientific schools. 


Now, in reply to this statement, we 
expect to be told, with courtesy, but 
earnestly, that the theological schools 
of the country are not true to their 
position. We shall be told at this 
point, that what we have said is an 
account of what they ought to be, 
but that in fact they are something 
very different; that their professors 
do not dare enter freely into the pop- 
ular questions of the day; and the 
students do not dare take them up 
without the countenance of the pro- 
fessors. 

It is here, therefore, that we have 
to say, that all that we have written, 
we have written with the constant 
use of the programme of one of the 
oldest and best seminaries in this 
country, — that at Cambridge. We 
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have no reason to doubt that many 
other schools can say what we say 
distinctly of this, from its printed 
reports and from official opportunities 
of visit and information. This school 
is under the nominal government of 
the Corporation of Harvard College; 
in fact, its arrangements are made by 
its own Faculty ; who are, Dr. OLIVER 
Stearns, as well known West as 
East. 

Dr. Freperic H. Hepes, the au- 
thor of “ Hebrew Tradition,” “Reason 
in Religion,” “ The Collection of Ger- 
man Prose Writers,” and so many 
other books. 

Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, au- 
thor, among other books, of “ The Ten 
Religions of the World,” “The Steps 
of Belief,” “ The Truths and Errors of 
Orthodoxy.” 

Dr. CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, 
author of “The Science of Thought,” 
to which we have alluded. 

Prof. Epwarp JAMES YOUNG, one 
of our most successful students in 
Germany as in America. 

Besides these, Prof. SopHoctss, the 
author of “The Byzantine Diction- 
ary;” Prof. Assot, the American 
editor of Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary ;” 
and several Boston clergymen, — lec- 
ture in the school. 

Now, will anybody pretend to say, 
that gentlemen who have in print 
and before the world used the free, 
broad, and scientific system which 
all of these gentlemen have illustrated, 
will, in their relations with a few stu- 
dents, be narrow, functional, bigoted, 
or petty? Can such words in any 
fashion be applied to such men? 
Can any reason be conceived why 
they should not do their best to make 
the study they have in hand, broad, 
natural, suggestive, and even with the 
times? We are convinced, that, if 
any young man who believes in 
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study which is study, will inquire of 
any student like himself in that, who 
is now in the Cambridge Divinity 
school, he will be told that the stud- 
ies there pursued, are in fact pursued 
in the broadest, most generqus, and 
philosophical spirit. Nor have we 
any reason to say, that the same may 
not be asserted of the other leading 
theological seminaries in the country. 
With regard to them, however, it has 
not been our duty to obtain the in- 
formation in detail which we have in 
regard to that at Cambridge. 


There remains to be examined the 
familiar statement which we placed 
first, that, on entering a theological 
seminary, a young man pledges him- 
self in advance to certain opinions of 
which he is yet to examine the foun- 
dations. 

This charge, however true it may 
have been of other eras in the Church, 
is not in any sense true of the Divin- 
ity School at Cambridge; and we sup- 
pose it to be equally untrue of other 
leading theological seminaries. Of 
course, if a man is nota Christian, 
he will not wish to enter on a course 
of studies which are arranged to train 
him to be an effective Christian min- 
ister. The presumption is undoubt- 
edly, that men who study theology in 
Christian theological seminaries will 
try their abilities in the Christian 
ministry. But even to this they are 
not pledged at Cambridge. We 
doubt if they are so pledged at any in- 
stitution of the first rank. Undoubted- 
ly, before a young man accepts the 
flattering help of what are called 
“beneficiary funds,” he should in- 
quire very carefully what are the re- 
lations in which the acceptance of 
such funds involve him. They be- 
long to a system wholly un-American, 
and which has no parallel in any 
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thing else in our social order. But we 
can conceive of cases where the use 
of such funds shall imply no pledge 
as to the after-course of the man who 
uses them. And, however that may 
be, the. entrance into a first-class 
theological seminary in itself, and the 
use of its advantages, involve no com- 
promise of opinion whatever. At 
Cambridge, any man who can pass 
the simple literary examination, and 
is of good moral character, may enter. 
Any man who passes the regular term- 
examinations, and retains his moral 
character, may graduate, whatever his 
theological opinions. If he have 
been well-prepared for entrance, and 
have used his three years to advan- 
tage, he may take the degree of Bach- 
elor of divinity; and this degree is 
open to him, whatever his theological 
convictions. Chunder Sen could take 
it, or Pius Ninth, if they could pass, 
as we presume they both could, the 
examinations. 


There remains the question, wheth- 
er the profession of the Christian 
ministry is worth the three years’ 
preparation, supposing that a man 
find in the course of that time that 
he can fit himself for it respectably. 
Thus far we have intentionally avoid- 
ed this question. We have regarded 
the theological seminary as what it 
is, — the one professional school which 
enlarges and continues the range of 
philosophical and speculative studies 
in which, at college, a young man be- 
gins. Neither of the other schools 
professes to do this. They profess to 
select a single walk of life, —law, 
medicine, physics, or engineering, 
and to prepare for that; but a theo- 
logical school is different. Because 


God rules every thing, all law, in 
whatever line, moral, physical, or his- 
torical, may be studied there; and, 
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where the school is rightly organized, 
it is studied there. A theological 
seminary, therefore, takes up and en- 
larges the line of* study in the col- 
lege. 

Now, we will frankly meet the 
question regarding the interest or 
value of the ministry itself to a man 
choosing his profession in our time. 
The popular idea of the life of a cler- 
gyman is, that he spends his morn- 
ings in writing sermons and trans- 
lating Hebrew, and his afternoons in 
visiting sick people and burying the 
dead. The supposition is, that he 
does all this in a certain pre-ordained 
or conventional way; which leaves very 
little play for imagination, fancy, per- 
sonal character, or indeed for the in- 
tellect in any of its enterprises. As 
this is the popular idea, it probably 
enters largely into the discussions of 
such a club of seniors as we have 
imagined looking forward upon their 
profession. Now, we confess, that if 
young men, with the enthusiasm, vi- 
tality, and ambition of young men, 
liked any such life as that, or could 
be largely bought into it by the 
bribes of any education societies, 
we should think very sadly of our 
times. We believe it is because 
young men believe in action, ad- 
vance, and in the improvement of 
society, that in general they reject 
the proposals made to them to enter 
such a profession, about which, for 
one or another reason, there hangs 
such a reputation. And we believe 
that the bounties paid by the educa- 
tion societies have clouded the matter 
more, and made it worse than before. 

In point of fact, and as we observe 
society, this description of the life of 
an American clergyman is ridiculous- 
ly untrue. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if a few more of them did study 
their Hebrew in the morning. Cer- 

















tainly the number that do may be 
counted on the fingers of a man’s 
hands. It would not be fair, perhaps, 
to inquire as to the private life of 
Bishop Simpson, Mr. Beecher, Bishop 
Huntington, or Dr. Bellows; but we are 
disposed to believe that there are few 
more active men in the community. 
As for general influence on the public, 
we must say that the one thing cer- 
tain at school meetings, college meet- 
ings, Indian meetings, meetings to 
welcome, and meetings to say fare- 
well, natural-history meetings, pub- 
lic-library meetings, or meetings of 
whatever sort, which have our enlar- 
ging civilization in and, the men you 
are certain to meet are clergymen. 
Nor is the domain of literature to be 
forgotten. It is not by an accident, 
that, among the few first-class names 
in our literary history, the names of 
such leaders as Everett, Bancroft, 
Sparks, Channing, and Ripley should 
be the names of clergymen. There 
is but one profession which of neces- 
sity trains men to express themselves 
simply, distinctly, and from conviction ; 
and that profession was theirs. And 
if any man asks the question of 
general influence on men, we should 
be glad to be told what man at the 
bar, in medicine, or in any walk of 
physical science to-day, exercises so 
wide an opinion upon other men in 
America, when he attempts to move 
them by personal appeal’ or by the 
indirect influence of those on whom 
he acts, asdo the great leaders of 
the religious communions, such men 
as Dr. Bacon, Bishop Simpson, Dr. 
Bellows, Henry Ward Beecher, or Mr. 
Chapin ? 

The theological seminary which 
shall first devise a method of showing 
to its students, in their vacations from 
the study of books and of ideas, the 
romantic and exciting detail of the 
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life of a working minister, the sem- 
inary which will give them what the 
best medical schools do in giving a 
clinique to their students,—will, as we 
believe, become the most popular of 
professional schools, if only its con- 
ductors remember, that, for the study 
of truth, the first requisite is free- 
dom. 


Theological training in our univer- 
sities is like all other training, tak- 
ing the advantage of the elective sys- 
tem. We have given some idea in 
the first part of this paper of the reg- 
ular curriculum of the Cambridge 
school, with its five regular profes- 
sors, and as many more assistant lec- 
turers. The course of this school is 
three years; and, if it have been dili- 
gently attended, the student may take 
the degree of Bachelor of divinity at 
the end of it. A course even wider 
than this is open at Cambridge to 
any person who enters as a “univer- 
sity student of theology.” Such a stu- 
dent may “elect” what he likes of tite 
lectures and instructions of these ten 
teachers, and may select also from the 
“University Lectures” so-called, de- | 
livered at Cambridge by a large num- 
ber of other professors. Thus, in the 
last year, he might have attended lec- 
tures by Mr. R. W. Emerson, by Dr. 
Phelps of Andover, by Dr. Eliot on 
History, by Mr. J. E. Cabot, by Dr. 
Hadley or Dr. Fisher of Yale, by Mr. 
Perkins on art, by Professors Agassiz, 
Lowell, Everett, and many other 
gentlemen connected with the univer- 
sity. Any man of sense would so se- 
lect these lectures that his course 
should lead him to a Bachelor’s de- 
gree ; and, at the age when young men 
study theology, they ought to know 
what they want. At Cambridge, their 
only difficulty is the “ embarrassment 
of riches.” 
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TALK ABOUT THE TEA-TABLE. 
IV. 


THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF MEN. 


[President and S—— talking aside. ] 


President. —I think it will hard- 
ly do. 

S.— Why not? This club means 
to get at what people really feel and 
think. I grant that it would be ill- 
mannered to read it in any other com- 
pany; but here it is just the thing 
to give us some forcible talk. 

President. — I fear the force would 
soon be absorbed in its correlative 
heat. 

S.—Not at all; I know X—— 
well, and will warrant him able to 
stand fire. As for our friend Mrs. 
Alpha, it would do her all the good 
in the world to learn why that gener- 
ous, pathetic seed she scatters from 
press and platform fails to vegetate 
if the best soil. 

President. — Well, I will read it 
upon your responsibility. But I hope 


. you are sure of the parties ; for I trem- 


ble a little. 

S.— Dash into it, and see what 
a charming variety of thought and 
feeling goes to make up the world. 


President.— Ladies and _ gentle- 
men, by way of starting our conversa- 


. tion this evening, I have been asked 


to read the concluding paragraph of 
a letter published in “The Universal 
Emancipator.” It comes from a cor- 
respondent of that Journal, one Mrs. 
Wildbird ; who, as it appears from an 
editorial introduction, is winning 
nightly laurels as a lyceum lecturer 
in the West. The paragraph is head- 
ed, “ A -RecrEANT PETER,” and runs 
thus : — 


“Our late glorious Convention, 
while serving as an index-hand to 
point out many noble spirits who ride 
upon the crest of the progressive 
wave, could also throw its truthful 
glare upon a poor apostate, who for a 
time walked the billows, and then, 
lacking faith, began to sink in the 
surging flood. This remark is sug- 
gested by the case of Mr. T 
X——, who once gave promise of fine 
instincts, but who has recently passed 
through some of our obscurer towns 
as a twenty-dollar lecturer upon what 
he calls the lessons of social statis- 
tics. It may be remembered that 
many years ago, in an address before 
some college-society, this man com- 
mitted himself to the absolute eman- 
cipation of woman, and was full of 
crocodile sympathy for the victims of 
man-government, bound to perpetual 
vassalage. And now, when woman’s 
right to the ballot is buttressed by the 
impregnable logic of a Mill, and glori- 
fied by the splendid eloquence of a 
Phillips and a Dickinson, he writes 
this reply to an invitation to appear 
upon our platform. Well-knowing 
the value of your columns, I quote 
only such portions as are material, 
‘ Ladies, Sor these reasons 
I am compelled to decline the invita- 
tion to attend the Suffrage Convention 
with which you have honored me. 
xX 











Very respectfully yours, T- 
’ 

“ But I have wasted too much space 
over this renegade, who takes the back 
track, and prefers darkness to, light. 
Let him strain never so convulsively 
to bind woman in fresh chains of po- 

















litical servitude, the grating of the 
harmonial file is already heard upon 
her fetters! I hold him up for a mo- 
ment to the gaze of an outraged hu- 
manity, and then drop him into the 
limbo of obscurity prepared for those 
who, as sings Elizabeth Browning, 
‘cannot bring their highest courage 
to their highest fate.’ Ever strenu- 
ously for the cause, Gussie D. V. 
WILDBIRD.” 


XA. — Tantene animis celestibus 
ire! 
[A pause. ] 


S. — Come, ladies, have none of you 
any thing to say? You sit there like 
a fair band of Oceanitides, gazing up- 
on the sufferings of Prometheus. 

Miss Omega.—Sir, the women 
about this table are not to be caught 
by a silly compliment. And as for 
Mr. Prometheus X , those who 
accuse him of stealing fire have only 
to hear one of his dry statistical lec- 
tures, and render a verdict of “Not 
guilty,” without leaving their seats. 

President.— Perhaps they would 

render it dy leaving their seats. 
- §—Or why not allow him his 
fire, and assert that he never stole 
it from heaven, but from a locality 
where it is abundant ? 

Mrs. Alpha.—The subject is too 
grave for jesting. While I am grieved 
at the present position of one from 
whom it once seemed as if the world 
had something to hope, I cannot sym- 
pathize with the spirit of what has 
been read. My friend, the editress of 
“The Emancipator,” will regret its ap- 
pearance. Having given strict orders 
that all sarcasms about marriage 
should be omitted before printing 
Mrs. Wildbird’s letters, she supposed 
she was safe. This correspondent is 
far from being a person to my taste. 
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From the point of view of the professor 
of English literature, her style is cer- 
tainly detestable; but, with a large 
portion of the public we address, it is 
very effective. In advocating a great 
principle that will regenerate human 
society, we cannot choose our associ- 
ates, but must work with those who 
will work with us. For Mr. X 
I have compassion rather than cen- 
sure. There must be times when he 
sadly repeats to himself the verse of 
his favorite Schiller, “Tell him when 
he is a man he must reverence the 
dreams of his youth.” To one who 
has not wholly lost sight of the high- 
er life which has been bartered for a 
wretched thraldom to conventions, 
that deep word of the poet will bring 
retribution enough. 

President.— Some Frenchmen or 
other, Joubert perhaps, gives us 
this aphorism, “Tl n’y a de bon dans 
VYhomme que ses jeunes sentiments et 
ses vielles pensées.” Both may be 
good in their time. 

Miss Omega.— Gussie Wildbird 
applied the lash just where it was 
needed. In such a case, the more 
sting the better. Any man who has 
once recognized the absurdity of a rep- 
resentative system which excludes a 
majority of the people on account of 
sex cannot claim credit for sincerity, 
when he goes over to the enemy. I do 
not see that Mr. X has any right 
to remain in thisclub. It was organ- 
ized to promote the plain-speaking of 
those holding different views, provid- 
ed they held them earnestly. There 
is the Rev. D——, grimly clutching 
his millstone of medieval theology, 
and thus claiming his benefit of cler- 
gy- Even the President is supposed 
to go in heavily for ripe scholarship 
and general mustiness; but poor 
x: sits astride the fence, a con- 
servative-radical-liberal-bigoted-evan- 
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gelical-free-thinker. 
about nothing. 

S. — May not a man be in earnest 
in not being in earnest ? 

Miss Omega. — Let him try it, and 
take the consequences. There was once 
a church at Laodicea that undertook 
to be neither hot nor cold, but luke- 
warm. Will some minister tell the 
company what was done to it? 

President. — Earnestness, or rath- 
er what commonly passes for it, is not 
necessary for all characters. There 
is a noble balance of constitution that 
kills zeal, and is friendly to some of 
the finest qualities of the human mind. 

Miss Omega. — Illustration, Goe- 
the, of course. A Babbage’s calculat- 
ing machine, with poetical and criti- 
cal attachments. No prophet, no 
woman’s hero. 

Mrs. Alpha.—Our appreciation 
of any quality in the abstract cannot 
lessen the sadness we must feel in 
thinking of a friend who has lived 
to be ashamed of the insights of his 
youth. 

X.—But I am not ashamed of 
them. Thank Heaven, I was deeply 
impressed with the imperfections of 
human society, with the injustice 
shown by man towards woman, with 
the bitter wrong done by woman to- 
wards herself, and that I soared in the 
illimitable horizon of speculation for 
aremedy! Ifa young man has cause 
to rejoice in his youth, it is because 
his feelings are worth more than his 
thoughts. I was under bonds to sat- 
isfy my aspiration; now I must sat- 
isfy a more disciplined intelligence. 
Life has taught me, that I must be 
content to work for a minor and sub- 
ordinate end. 

Mrs. Alpha.— And you profess 
to believe in a Power that works to- 
wards perfection, and rules the uni- 
verse with absolute justice ? 


He is in earnest 
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X.—To the large way in which 
you put the question, I answer, Yes. 
It isa faith without which I could 
not live. Do you know what the 
critics mean by anthropomorphism ? 

Mrs. Alpha. — A certain necessity 
which the Spaniard is under of rep- 
resenting the Deity as a Spaniard, 
and the Frenchman as a Frenchman. 

X.— Well, I cover heaven with 
my nationality just as they do. I see 
the Governor of all as a Yankee who 
means to do “about what’s right,” 
but not exactly what’s right. 

D.—I pardon the irreverence of 
that confession for its frankness. Na- 
ture hides and misrepresents God. 
Only the Church can reveal him. 

X.—Do not misunderstand me. 
My faith that absolute justice will 
somehow and somewhere be done is 
not, I hope, inferior to that of the 
churches; but I have come to doubt 
whether it is expedient to change a 
political system because we can dem- 
onstrate that injustice is sometimes 
wrought by its requirements. The 
great system of creation, so far as we 
can see it, is not run upon any such 
principle. So long as divine Omnis- 
cience finds it inexpedient to put an 
end to much that is clearly unjust, 
the statesman may justify himself in 
doing “ about what’s right,” even if in 
certain cases he is forced to do a lit-* 
tle wrong. 

Mrs. Alpha, — Casuistry! We 
must strike boldly for our ideals, and 
be content with nothing less. I have 
only to state from any platform the 
case of one noble woman, the widow 
of a soldier, who owns house and farm 
acquired by her own and her hus- 
band’s labor. I tell my audience that 
her property is taxed by the vote of 
every drunken loafer in town. I ask, 


“Must not that woman have the bal- 
lot at any cost?” And the great 
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heart of the people leaps up and cries, 
Amen! 

X.—I think it might be shown, 
that your friend’s property and per- 
sonality have, in fact, more power in 
determining the town tax than the 
votes of any ten of the drunken loafers 
you mention. I allow that woman 
should be represented in government. 
But you beg the question in assuming 
that to give all women the liberty of 
casting ballots is the best way of in- 
suring representation. 

D.— If the possibility of what is 
called “a hard case” is to justify any 
social disturbance promising a remedy, 
why, let us be logical, and make vot- 
ers out of paupers, idiots, and children. 
[ know a case that may be handsome- 
ly dressed in lyceum rhetoric when 
agitation for the next suffrage exten- 
sion is in order. Will you have it in 
plain clothes ? 

President. — By all means. 

D.—Ejight years ago, a young 
teacher in my Sunday school enlisted 
in the war for the Union from the 
highest motives. He had carefully 
studied the causes that led to it, and 
believed that the future character of 
his country was staked upon its issue. 
He thought it right to abandon the 
luxuries of wealth, as well as the op- 
portunities for distinction which his 
character and talents could not have 
failed to win. For two years he 
fought bravely. Then he was brought 
home with a disease, contracted by 
exposure, that was soon to cause his 
death. This was just before the 
second election of Lincoln. My friend 
believed that the value of all that he 
and his comrades had suffered hung 
upon the result of that political con- 
test. And yet the government, which 
taxed his poor soldier’s pay, and called 
for the costly sacrifice of his life, re- 
fused him the privilege of casting a 
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ballot which it accorded to the debased 
rowdies of New York, notoriously 
leagued with its enemies. Do you 
ask what excuse was offered for this 
hideous injustice? My friend was 
not twenty-one. 

X.—I think I know the young 
man to whom you refer, and will 
maintain, that, if the parties opposed 
to the re-election of Lincoln could 
have given him fifty votes in exchange 
for the influence his example exerted 
against them, they would have made 
an excellent bargain. Woman is 
to-day a decided political force, and 
may become one that is well nigh ir- 
resistible. She may make a public 
opinion that will control government. 
Suffrage is but a clumsy contrivance 
for registering opinion, which she may 
be excused from handling. 

Miss Omega. — Where’s the Hu- 
mane Society ? It seems cruel to al- 
low a man to expose the weak side of 
his mind in that style. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Oh, no! I want to 
hear all he can say. Mill observes 
that we gain a clearer perception of 
truth by allowing its collision with er- 
ror. So explain your change of base, 
sir, as well as you can. 

X.— Well, madam, for twenty 
years I have been in active, and, as I 
hope, sympathetic contact with Amer- 
ican men and women. For the great- 
er part of that time, I have had the 
responsibility of a family, worth more 
to me as education than a lifetime in 
libraries. I have come to know, what 
as a very young man I did not know, 
how infinitely subtle and pervading is 
the power exercised by women. They 
supply the principles of government, 
and need not assume its functions. 

Mrs. Alpha. — How do you account 
for the oppressions and wrongs that 
woman has experienced under man’s 
government ? 
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X.— Very much us I do for the 
oppressions man has experienced un- 
der his own government. But that dis- 
cussion would carry us too far. Per- 
haps woman’s suffrage may be the 
shortest way out of grave difficulties 
in other countries. In England, the 
limitation of male suffrage, and the 
peculiar hardships of the legal and so- 
cial condition of women, may justify 
the most thoroughly alterative treat- 
ment. of her case. But we belong in 
Massachusetts, and whatever she is, 
our other States may soon be; and, 
standing here, I say, that, if there be 
yet any cases where the legal disabili- 
ties of women are not more than bal- 
anced by their legal immunities, a 
remedy may easily be found. I ask 
one question. Can you doubt, that if 
a majority of women asked our legis- 
lature to take from them any disabil- 
ity, expressing their willingness to 
give up the corresponding immunity, 
they would fail to accomplish their 
desire ? 

Mrs. Alpha. — I don’t know,— per- 
haps they might. 

X.—I tell you that the very le- 
gislators whom rich corporations find it 
easy to corrupt would give such a pe- 
tition their earnest consideration, and 
be guided by a single desire to do for 
woman all she could fairly ask. My 
knowledge of American human nature 
tells me that justice would be done. 

D.— And my knowledge of general 
human nature leads me to say that 
justice would not be done; for the 
women would get the disability re- 
moved and the immunity continued. 
Our laws to-day say to women, “ Run 
your husband into debt, if you like, 
for your spendthrift follies. Bring 
sickness upon him through the labor 
he must undergo to supply you with 
money for fashionable dissipation: he 
shall have no legal claim to a cent of 


your property to support him through 
the malady caused by your extrava- 
gance.” I think these laws would not 
be repealed. It will be a bitter day 
for woman when the generosity ac- 
corded her as man’s physical inferior, 
and the devotion offered her as his 
moral superior, shall be replaced by 
the freezing and technical justice paid 
to an equal. For this attempt to 
make our New-England wives and 
mothers masquerade as down-trodden 
serfs, I have only one word, —it is 
comic. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Look at the facts of 
the case. How do you account for 
this national agitation in behalf of 
woman,—this great moral move- 
ment ? 

D.— Precisely as the philosophers 
account for a movement in mechanics, 
—namely, by the contemporaneous 
extinction of some other movement. 
A famous proclamation, a few years 
ago threw certain folk out of busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Alpha. — What a utopia you 
have discovered among our poor op- 
pressed shop-girls and sewing-wo- 
men ! 

D. —I see sin and suffering enough 
among them. Many of them godown 
to ruin and despair. But they go in 
the old prosaic way, by neglecting 
duties and yielding to temptations. 
The work Nature assigns to woman is 
neglected, or poorly done. The high- 
est field of art, the art of social living, 
is given to her for a possession ; yet 
even in its subordinate departments, 
of cooking and tailoring, she allows 
herself to be surpassed. Leaving her 
own work undone, she crowds herself 
into the work of men. Consequently 
wages are lowered, the best men are 
driven out of the State, there is a sur- 
plus of women, and the end is socia 
vice. ; 
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Mrs. Alpha. — You should have 
lived a century ago! Why, you are 
no democrat, you want a close aris- 
tocracy of males. Now, I do not deny 
that clouds of temporary embarrass- 
ment may fleck the glorious day when 
woman is declared a voter. But I 
know that a great gain must ultimate- 
ly come to the world. Even what 
you assume to be her part of life’s 
work will be better done when the 
whole of it *is open. Her intellect 
will have a wider sweep. She will 
come to her domestic duties from high- 
er ground, a condition upon which 
Emerson wisely insists when our best 
effort is demanded. 

Mrs. Beta. — You admit that the 
change you advocate may bring some 
evils in its train. I am sure that it 
must bring many. I cannot admit 
your right to compel me to vote, and 
attend caucuses, unless you can show 
that some very definite advantage is 
to come of it. 

Miss Omega.—I really did not 
think we should have to explode that 
foolishness to-night. Even D. is 
not weak enough to cite female oppo- 
sition as an argument against female 
suffrage. Why, you silly thing, who 
ever wished to compel you or anybody 
else to vote against your wills. - If 
you don’t want to vote, don’t vote: 
nobody asks you to. It is the mean- 
est kind of subterfuge to beg the 
question with that word compel. 

Mrs. Beta.—I cannot take back 
the word, neither can I engage in a 
discussion that threatens to become 
personal. 

President. — Come, Sister Omega, 
we cannot afford to have Mrs. Beta 
silenced. You ladies, who go upon the 
platforms, and manage conventions, 
fill the newspapers with arguments to 
support your views. Women who dis- 
agree with you have no public oppor- 
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tunity of expressing dissent. Let 
them have some poor little tea-table 
audience now and then. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Certainly. A great 
point will be gained whenever we can 
induce this vague feminine opposi- 
tion to take form, and tell its: objec- 
tions. It would be easy to prove 
them logically untenable. How can 
Mrs. Beta be compelled to exercise 
the right of suffrage which we mean 
she shall have in a year or two? 

Mrs. Beta. —The compulsion will 
be a moral one, I grant; but among 
the best American women, — those 
whose every moment the world wants, 
to do the real work of woman so terri- 
bly in arrears, — it will be as strong as 
if supported by bayonets. Suppose I 
know that at our next election, a 
month off, thousands of ignorant wo- 
men, subjected to priests as man nev- 
er can be subjected, will vote as a 
unit to destroy our schools. Suppose 
that I know other thousands, fettered 
to sin as man never can be, whose 
votes must be thrown in the interest 
of keepers who own the clothes that 
cover them. When I see that these 
dangers threaten, the mother’s in- 
stinct of preserving my family will 
compel me not only to cast a ballot, 
but to give my time to caucuses and 
electioneering. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Why, my dear lady, 
your arguments are all on my side; 
for the suffrage will surely liberate 
from their servitude the classes you 
mention. 

Mrs. Beta. — That is a matter of 
opinion. I think it can repair but a 
small portion of the mischief it must 
cause. But, at the best, there would 
be an enormous waste of power to ac- 
complish nothing in particular. Thor- 
oughness in a narrow range is the 
condition of any. high usefulness, 
whether in man or woman. We must 
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concentrate our powers, to become 
skilful in any art; and the art of so- 
cial living, that has been mentioned, 
is no exception. 

Mrs. Alpha. — And so you uphold 
the tyranny that taxes women with- 
out allowing them representation. 

Mrs. Beta.k— Here in New Eng- 
land, as it seems to me, women are as 
fairly represented by men as men are 
by men. Neither universal suffrage, 
nor any thing else, can give all a rep- 
resentation that is ideally fair. The 
interest excited by Mr. Hare’s scheme 
of voting shows how widely spread is 
the belief that the best men are not 
represented at all. But remember 
this, — every man is the son of some 
woman. She commands the machin- 
ery that initiates his culture. Now, I 
say that if a woman, with our repub- 
‘ lican freedom and opportunities, fails 
to excite in her son a tender devotion 
to the interests of her sex, it is her 
own fault. 

‘Mrs. Alpha. — That may be; but 
I can’t see why other women who 
have no sons should suffer for that 
fault. 

Mrs. Beta. — My point, is that the 
mothers do, in fact, represent the av- 
erage sense and virtue of their sex; 
and, for the best of reasons, have its 
interests at heart. But in many oth- 
er relations women may have a con- 
trolling influence upon the views and 
principles that determine political ac- 
tion. Let her work be to remove the 
causes of social disorder, while man 
studies the alleviation of its effects. 
The complexity of modern life, as it 
seems to me, demands just this sepa- 
ration of function. 

Mrs. Alpha. — That is only another 
way of saying that we must be treat- 
ed as prisoners, and have our tread- 
mill exercise allotted by our keepers. 
Why, upon that point I refer you to 
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Mr. X himself. Although he 
has fallen from grace on the great 
doctrine of the suffrage, I will not 
believe he wishes to prevent women 
from exercising any calling that is 
open to men. 

X.— Thank you for doing me that 
justice: I should be the last to pre- 
vent them. 

Miss Omega. — Now, just try to be 
consistent. You would encourage wo- 
men to take their plac@és at the bar, 
the forum, and the (so-called) sacred 
desk. Now, does not the inconsist- 
ency of denying them the ballot glare 
upon the most illogical mind. 

X.— Perhaps it might; but then 
I should not encourage them to enter 
the professions you mention. 

Miss Omega. — There it is again, — 
that miserable lack of earnestness. I 
believe there is more hope of a bigot 
like D , than of such a liberal as 
you. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Pray give these gen- 
tlemen credit for sincerity. We 
wrong our glorious cause by railing 
at those who are willing to reason. 
Let us hear them patiently. I shall 
borrow the report of this evening’s 
talk, and answer every objection in 
the leader of next week’s Emanci- 
pator. 

Miss Omega. — And I say, that to 
treat as solid arguments the objections 
brought against woman’s suffrage re- 
tards the evolution of humanity. 
Our noble advocate, Mr. Phillips, 
shows his instinct by dismissing them 
with contempt. Let me repeat his 
burning words that I have so often 
quoted from the platform, “I never 
heard a discourse upon this topic from 
a woman, which did not look at it 
from a high and Christian standpoint. 
I never heard a discourse opposing it 
from a man that did not reek with in- 
spiration from his animal nature. I 
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never heard a discourse on this topic 
from a woman that did not do credit 
to her sex and ours; and I never 
heard an argument against it that did 
not degrade both. . . . I never heard 
an argument against it from a man 
that did not show him unfit to teach 
anybody any thing.” Now, that’s the 
way to talk, if you want to carry a 
great reform ! 

President.—I quite agree with 
you. The sort of talk you mention 
furnishes to my mind the strongest 
argument in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage. 

Miss Omega. — Why, of course it 
does. 

President. — Yes: it shows that 
there are fair-minded men and women 
who can listen to it, and still have 
their faith unshaken. There must be 
substantial good in a cause that is not 
killed by such advocacy. 

Miss Omega.—Come, you are 
speaking out of your part. Keep to 
the heavy scholarship business ; don’t 
try sarcasm. 

President. — Very well, then : Aris- 
totle says, — 

Miss Omega.—TI don’t care what he 
says. Mrs. Aristotle had no chance 
to be heard. His one-sided male 
views are worth nothing. 

Mrs. Alpha. —I want Mr. X 
to define his position a little more 
clearly. He would admit women to 
the professions, and then keep them 
out by a little social prejudice. This 
is hardly consistent. 

X.— Let me change the case. I 
would not prevent men by law from 
being milliners, from taking the direc- 
tion of the highest forms of social 
intercourse, or from assuming that 
noblest function of humanity, the 
education of children during the ear- 
lier years of life. But I cannot take 
the stump to encourage men to un- 
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dertake these offices; for the chances 
are, that women can fill them much 
better. Now, if there remains any 
legal obstacle that prevents exceptional 
women from becoming lawyers, brok- 
ers, policemen, or grave-diggers, I will 
join any agitation to remove it. But 
I think the average woman can do 
work more worthy of her powers. Do 
I make myself understood ? 

Mrs. Alpha. — Oh, perfectly! You 
would confine woman in her old bar- 
riers, only using public opinion instead 
of law as jailer. Now, gentlemen, I 
have one word to say to youall. You 
have been arguing against the logical 
result of the American idea. I ask 
a question: can any one of you de- 
clare that he believes in democracy 
with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and will follow where it 
points ? 

President. — Well, in a certain 
sense it may be said — 

Mrs. Alpha. — Excuse me, I asked 
for a direct answer, — Yesor No. Is 
there a man here who can say that he 
thirsts for democracy as I, a woman, 
thirst for it, and that he will work for 
it as our friend Banker L——, across 
the table, will work for a twelve-per- 
cent investment. 


[A pause. | 


Mrs. Alpha. —I believe I must say 
CHECKMATE. 

Miss Omega. — Fairly beaten! A 
surrender at discretion! Well, as I 
have to speak every night this week, 
I cannot stay to arrange terms. This 
has been a good lesson for you all. It 
has taught you that humanity is pro- 
gressing at double-quick, and cannot 
wait for stragglers. Woman’s rallying 
cry is heard from ocean to ocean. A 
tidal wave of conviction is bearing her 
to the high places of political power. 
She is about to sweep the land! 
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President. — I hope she will sweep 
it clean. * 


[Miss Omega leaves the table. ] 


L.— Now, Mr. President, if you 
will tell us what Aristotle said, per- 
haps we shall be able to develop Mrs. 
Aristotle’s comments from our con- 
sciouness, and so wrong no one. 

_ President. — I believe I was going 
to refer to Aristotle’s conviction, that 
a State should not concentrate its at- 
tention on the interests of a passing 
generation, but should look to tlie in- 
terests of that kind of life which is 
ultimately desirable to man as the 
perfection of his social and moral na- 
ture. . Now, suppose it demonstrated 
that suffrage would confer material 
benefits upon the existing generation 
of women. Suppose it proved that 
it would increase by one-third the 
wages of all needle-women and shop-’ 
girls, who, from love of finery, dissi- 
pation, or false education, have left 
healthy work in the country, and 
crowded into the cities. Of course the 
assumption is sufficiently grotesque, 
but let us make it. What would be 
the reply of a statesman ? Something 
like this, I apprehend: “If you have 
gone astray through ignorance or 
folly, you must suffer for it. I cannot 
* change the foundation of society for 
your temporary advantage. My study 
teaches me to accept the family as the 
basis of the State, and as an indis- 
pensable element in its moral progress. 
It is my business to strengthen and 
elevate that institution, not to provide 
gratifications for a generation that 
has gone wrong, and wishes to avoid 
it. The noisy party among you, who 


are urging the abolition of marriage, 

as among women’s rights, are carrying 

your “ reform ” to its logical results. 
Mrs. Alpha. — An ideal marriage is 
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a fine thing to rhapsodize about; but 
look at the actual marriage of civili- 
zation, entered from base and worldly 
motives, filled with injustice, wran- 
gling, and bitterness. It isa grievous 
mistake to seek its abolition; yet I 
can scarcely wonder that many fall 
into that error. 

X. —The longer I live, and the more 
I see of the world, the more I value the 
average American marriage, imperfect 
though it be. It is becoming purer 
and better every day. This may not 
seem to be the case to those who get 
their only out-look through the met- 
ropolitan newspaper, which sets before 
its readers the details of every divorce 
trial, and sends its reporters to inter- 
view all parties suspected of domestic 
infelicity. But, since I have gained 
knowledge of actual American homes, 
I recognize marriage, even as it is, as 
the institution which gives its highest 
value to human existence. It is the 
salt that preserves us from the utter 
corruption whither so many circum- 
stances are urging us. 

Mrs. Beta. — It seems to me that 
every woman who has the welfare of 
her sex at heart must have some 
theory of a desirable organization of 
society towards which to work. Now, 
I cannot agree with Mrs. Alpha in 
discovering any present deficiency in 
woman’s influence. It is often far 
from a healthy one; but, such as it 
is, I find it ingrained in the very 
structure of society. Without going 
out of my own circle of acquaintance, 
I can give instances of public men of 
the first class who have submitted 
every step they took, and every docu- 
ment they published, to the judgment 
of their wives, and of single ladies 
who were members of their family, 
gratefully weighing their criticisms, 
and adopting their suggestions. If 
some women have been so represented, 
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And there ‘lies 


all women may be. 
the ideal towards which I would 


move. ' 

F.— Let me throw light on this 
matter with one practical word. Don’t 
try to keep women from the ballot- 
box. You will waste your strength. 
The true work of the hour is to 
cushion off the consequences. So, Mr. 
x , have every thing ready. On 
the afternoon of the glorious day when 
female suffrage is declared, call a grand 
mass Convention for the Disfranchise- 
ment of Men, and count on me as head 
agitator. 

Mrs. Alpha. — Your jest, sir, is a 
very poor one. You have caught the 
feeble banter of the simpleton of the 
ball-room and the club-house roué. 
Will you be reckoned with those mis- 
erable opponents to our movement ? 

F.— No, madam; for my sympa- 
thy with you is deeper than all oppo- 
sition. When I see the foolish, nar- 
row education given to our American 
girls, when I see the false standard 
of woman’s- duties set up by the class 
who possess wealth and refinement, 
I want to mount the first platform 
that offers me a chance, to roar out 
my indignation. But there was some- 
thing more than a jest in what I said. 
If the ladies will do the voting, and 
run the political machinery, I claim 
the right to be excused. It will bea 
blessed day when Government takes 
the franchise from Mr. Patrick Calla- 
gan and myself. Here am I spending 
the slender leisure of a country min- 
ister in running about to caucuses, 
posting myself in partisan journalism, 
and descending to something like po- 
litical intrigue, just to keep him from 
putting unfit men in the School Com- 
mittee and the General Court. I feel 
that I could be better employed. I 
know that the soundest political think- 
ing has been done by men who have 
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enjoyed the unspeakable privilege of 
being removed from the petty details 
of practical politics. But what can I 
do? Parties are almost exactly bal- 
anced in our town. Callagan is very 
plausible, and belongs to all the secret 
societies. My friends are pleased to 
‘tell me that I am the only man on 
their side whose acquaintance is as 
large, and whose power of ready talk- 
ing as conspicuous. At present,there . 
seems noescape. But as soon as Mrs, 
Callagan and my Polly will undertake 
this petty business of managing the 
papers, pottering about upon commit- 
tees, canvassing and voting, I claim 
that Callagan and I may be promoted 
to higher work. While the women 
are off making partisan speeches, we 
shall be able to study politics for 
the purpose of arriving at scientific 
truth. Relieved from this tangle of 
compromise, that is belittling us both, 
we may stand upon ultimate princi- 
ples, and secure a more permanent 
influence and representation than we 
can at present enjoy. If you will 
only contrive to make the enfranchise- 
ment of women culminate in the dis- 
franchisement of men, I am selfish 
enough to be with you, heart and hand. 

President. — Oh fortunatas nimium 
sua si bona norint — mulieres ! 

F.—Certainfy. If it is indeed the 
mission of woman to provide us with 
sounder standards of political action, 
what better opportunity could she 
ask than she at present enjoys? 
For every man in this State who can 
command the leisure to give hard 
thought and serious study to politi- 
cal questions, there are at least ten 
women. What legal disqualification 
is there to prevent any of them from 
giving us valuable studies upon rail- 
roads like Mr. Adams, or upon taxa- 
tion like Mr. Wells, or upon govern- 
ment like Mr. Mulford ? 





Mrs. Alpha. — Perhaps we want 
the stimulus of a profitable office at 
the end of our labors. 

F.—I might say that men have 
made their best contributions to po- 
litical science without that stimulus. 
But even office, so far as merit may 


attain it, is open to you. Take that: 


terrible railroad problem that per- 
plexes our legislation; study it in its 
legal, social, and economical aspects ; 
show that you have mastered it more 
thoroughly than any other person in the 
State, — and I venture to affirm that 
Governor Claflin will be proud to send 
in your name for the first vacancy 
on the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. 
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President.— The hour of closing 
our conversation has already past. 
The general opinion seems to be, that 
intelligent and good women have a 
better representation now than they 
could enjoy if all women were declared 
voters. Yet I confess that Mrs. 
Alpha’s “checkmate” was well put. 
If our “king” is the abstract idea of 
democracy, the game is won; he has 
no move to make. Women have a 
tight to vote. Is it, onthe whole, ex- 
pedient for them to assert that right ? 
Brought to the test of utility, I think 
their cause must fail; for, to borrow 
a distinction of the churchmen, the 
question is not one of doctrine, but of 
discipline. 
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BRYANT’S “GLADNESS OF NATURE.” 


Novo tali nebulis contristes tempore vultum 
Omnia dum rident matris in ore loca ? 

Cerula dum ceeli laetum convexa tuentur, 
Gaudiaque aspirat flore solutus ager ? 


Cum merula laeto decertat carmine passer, 
Garrula per celum dat philomela? modos ; 

Parvulus ex antro repetit sua gaudia fossor, 
Letaque silvestris murmura ducit apis. 


Purpureo ludos exercent sthere nubes ; 
Haud alios viridi reddit in umbra solo. 
Hic juvat ecce choros cursu tentare jocoso, 

Illic in faciles corripit aura sinus. 


Populeo folia exsultant in tegmine, et umbram 
Ventorum fagi fronde cachinnus agit ; 
Subrident fructus, subrident sequore flores, 
Et risu torrens in mare volvit aquas. 


1 One form of the legend makes this the name of the swallow. 
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Noruine compels a body of editors to pass their own work in re- 
view so carefully as the oversight of the index to a completed vol- 
ume, when it is placed before them by the careful hands which 
have threaded the innumerable mazes, and placed all the clews in 
order. The index to Vol. III. of “ OLp anv New” surprises even us, 
who ought to know that volume best, in the exhibit of the range of 
the world’s publications for six months past. It tempts us to say a 
word as to the duties of critics, and the object of periodical criticism 
as we understand it. 

Here is this daily flood of books, for which England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and America are responsible, to say nothing of the lit- 
erature of Asia, Africa, and the Isles of the Ocean. Is the reviewer 
to abridge those books which are tossed on the top of its waves, so 
that people need not buy them, but may thank him for a superficial 
knowledge of them? That was once the theory of reviews; but it 
is not, as we understand it, the true theory to-day. Is, then, the 
Journal of Criticism to catalogue the issues of different publishers, 
to say then to its readers, ‘“* You have paid your money, and you can 
select which you like”? This service is rendered admirably by the 
“ Book-buyers,” the ‘ Publishers’ Circulars,” and other valuable pe- 
riodicals ; but, because they do it, the Journal of Criticism dges not 
need to do it. Is, then, the Journal to inform the public what books 
have been sent to its office? This is the custom of some newspapers 
which affect to be critical. But what does the public care whether a 
copy of “ Valentine Vox” were or were not sent in a new edition to 
the bureau of “The Eagle” or “* The Thunder Cloud.” Shall the 
magazine, then, review the books published by its own publisher? 
This is the general custom, — for a publishing house to keep a review, 
as Day & Martin kept a poet. But, after all, the criticism of the one 
has much the same value as the poetry of the other. Shall the 
Review take the high national tone? Shall it cultivate “ American 


literature,” that plant so much watered at Commencement time? 
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Really, one might as well talk of Dutch arithmetic or German chem- 
istry or English ethics as of American literature. Literature must 
have a language; but it should not have a limited province. Elimi- 
nating thus from the problem the elements which should not appear 
in the work of the Review, it would seem that its correspondents 
should be stationed in equal numbers in the five great publishing 
countries of the world which we have named. It should call the at- 
tention of reading men and women of different vocations and tastes 
to the most important books in their respective lines of study or in- 
terest. It should studiously avoid mentioning books merely worth- 
less. In the event of absolute danger to truth by the publication of 
a book of false argument or statement, it should carefully and effect- 
ively reply. This should be the province of its leading articles. 
Beyond this, it ought not to be difficult for its short reviews to ad- 
vise general readers as to their purchases in that rather rambling 
reading which is called “ keeping up with the times.” 

Such is our explanation of our reasons for devoting as much space 
as we have given in eighteen months past to books published in other 
countries. 

We are obliged to yield much of the space which should be given 
in this number to such criticisms to the record of the improvements 
in college education, which specially befits the ** Commencement” 
season here at home. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem. 





“ THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM.” 
BY F. W. HOLLAND. 


water.- Notwithstanding the state- 
ment of the latest Encyclopedias to 
the contrary, great mortality has 





Tuer, old Crusaders’ cry, “the re- 
covery of Jerusalem,” brings to light 
many confirmations of former con- 
jecture, some refutations of early state- 
ments, and not a few fresh contribu- 
tions to the history and geography of 
the Holy Land.! 

Miss Coutts’s liberality prompted 
extensive excavations at Jerusalem to 
ascertain the capacity of Solomon’s 
aqueducts for supplying the city with 


1 The Recovery of Jerusalem: a Narrative of 
the Exploration and Discovery in the City and the 
Holy Land. By Capt. Wilson, Capt. Warren, &c. 
With an Introduction by Arthur Parzhyn Stanley, 
D.D. Edited by Walter Morrison, M.P. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley. 1871. New York: <Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


been caused by the wretched supply 
furnished by the filthy cisterns of 
Jerusalem. Could its thousands of 
inhabitants be made to understand 
that the health of the young depends 
upon abundant and wholesome drink 
during the summer months, the moss- 
grown city-roofs would be cleansed, 
tho odorous cisterns emptied, the 
wells sunk afresh, and English gold 
no longer denied the costly privilege 
of renewing Solomon’s blessing to 
the capital of Judea. But the Jews 
themselves seem as listless as they 
are poverty-stricken; the Mussul- 
mans are too proud to learn, and too 
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lazy to move; their foreign benefac- 
tors would not even be thanked, nor 
would the works be kept in repair af- 
ter the engineers were gone. Of the 
three ancient aqueducts, only one car- 
ries water to-day, and that only to 
the pacha’s palace, the judgment hall, 
and the great sea under the Mosque 
of Omar; yet no doubt, says Capt. 
Warren, it once supplied the houses 
along its sides. 

Another episode in this volume, its 
least interesting chapter, is the Rev. 
F. W. Holland’s study of the route 
of the Israelites in that grand exo- 
dus from a horde of slaves to a re- 
public of freemen. He has been the 
only traveller familiar with the na- 
tive dialects who has passed over 
every track, and left no nook of the 
land untrodden. So that several 
important matters in sacred geogra- 
phy have now at last found settle- 
ment, — the crossing place of the fu- 
gitives at the sea, their march by 
the Wady Useit, the identification 
of the Wilderness of Sin with El 
Murkhah, of Rephidim with Feiran, 
of the sacred hill of Aaron with 
ruined Paran, and the Rahah-plains 
with the scene of the giving of the 
Law. Consequently, as local tradi- 
tion has been exhausted, the whole 
route measured again and again, and 
nothing omitted that even rational 
conjecture could suggest, we have re- 
ceived all we are likely to get, and 
more than we had any reason to ex- 
pect, on this portion of Bible-story. 

But the best part of the book is 
from the quarterly statements of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund; which 
was organized five years ago under the 
patronage of the Queen and the pre- 
sidency of the Archbishop of York, 
having the Duke of Argyle, Dr. 
Pusey, Dr. Macleod, Messrs. Rawlin- 
son, Layard, Deutsch, and William 
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Smith among its members, an Ameri- 
can committee of co-operation, and an 
annual income of four thousand 
pounds. The labors of its agents in 
Palestine have been severe, protracted, 
and perilous. In one excavation they 
were driven back by the bats fasten- 
ing in their hair; at Jacob’s Well, 
Capt. Warren fainted, and fell to the 
bottom; at the Virgin’s Fountain 
they had to creep through a passage 
only a foot and a third in height, and 
remain four hours in chilly water, 
with sometimes but a few inches’ 
breathing space; again they were 
blocked up by falling masses in utter 
darkness, were stifled by heat, 
crushed by stones, bruised upon the 
rocks, driven back by filth from the 
sewers, and disabled from protracted 
work at the same spot by the nervous 
prostration resulting from the con- 
tinual clatter of débris against the 
wooden frames which protected them. 

Some things they have not yet set- 
tled. Nothing have they proved, for 
instance, as to the site of St. Sepul- 
chre; the long sought “Tombs of 
the Kings” have not been found ; and 
though the interest of their work 
centres around the Haram of Jerusa- 
lem, even there it is not enough to 
discover that one hundred and thirty- 
five feet of its north-east tower is be- 
neath the surface of the soil, at the 
bottom of which are curious Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions; that there are rock- 
cut aqueducts and cisterns, bridges, 
connections, and secret vaults under 
the Temple area; that the southern 
piers of Dr. Robinson’s bridge are 
found by excavation; and that a see- 
ond bridge ran from the Court of the 
Gentiles across Kedron to Absalom’s 
tomb, possibly for the scapegoats’ 
passage into the wilderness. The 
form of the ancient houses has been 
well ascertained; a complete cartog- 
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raphy of the Holy City is given; the 
discovery of an aqueduct conveying 
water to the Plain of Gennesaret, 
determines E] Hum as Capernaum; 
Khorazin is identified with Kerazah 
upon the borders of the Lake; and 
Khan Minyeh seems to be the West- 
ern Bethsaida. Though the archi- 
tectural remains are exceedingly poor 
compared with those of Athens, and 
the Jewish tombs are not to be 
named along side of the Egyptian, 
yet the recently discovered syna- 
gogues of Meiron and E] Hum, the 
tomb of Joshua, and possibly that of 
the seven Maccabees, deserve and will 
repay investigation. And there is 
no time to be lost in the work. 
Emanuel Deutsch, who declares that 
he can read that oldest Samaritan 
writing on the Nabloos mosque bet- 
ter in this society’s photograph than 
he could on the spot, declares that 
some of the inscriptions are now per- 
ishing, and that part of the Caper- 
naum synagogue in which Jesus 
preached has lately been converted 
into lime. Even this society’s labors 
will in some cases hasten the destruc- 
tion of ancient monuments, as was 
proved in their attempted removal of 
the sarcophagus from Hermon and 
the ruin of the Moabite Stone. 

Of this curious monument, the cen- 
tre of the last year’s critical study, 
the history is given in the following 
article. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


For more than a year the attention 
of Hebraists and archeologists has 
been directed to a singular inscrip- 
tion upon a stone discovered in 1868, 
in the region east of the Dead Sea, 
called the land of Moab. 

It was discovered by Rev. J..A. 
Klein of the Jerusalem mission, as 





The Moabite Stone. 


long ago as August, 1868. Since 
that time its story has been a ro- 
mance, not ending in the destruc- 
tion of the inscription itself by the 
jealous Arabs. As we have said 
above, the Oriental critics have de- 
voted assiduous attention to the cop- 
ies of it, in the last year. 

The first peculiarity of the inscrip- 
tion itself upon this stone is, that the 
letters are in a character which is 
neither the common Hebrew nor the 
common uncial Greek, but which has 
resemblance to both of these. The 
whole of the Hebrew alphabet, except 
the Tet (b), is represented in the in- 
scription ; and it has been conjectured, 
that, if the letters were all found, 
this now missing letter would be among 
them. The resemblances of the let- 
ters to both the Hebrew and Greek 
letters are close enough to identify 
them without difficulty. The aleph 
is an A turned on its side; the beth 
is only the Hebrew letter poised 
diagonally ; the daleth is the Greek 
delta; the heisa flag with three 
stripes; the cheth an H, with two 
cross-bars; and the zayin an H ly- 
ing onits side. Others of the letters, 
as the mem and the kaph, resemble 
the Arabic characters. The ayin is 
a circle; the shin a W, and the 
tanar X. The characters are quite 
as picturesque and well formed as 
those of the classical Hebrew, and 
are not merely rude scratches on the 
stone, which are to be read by the 
imagination as much as by the eye. 
They are of another class from the 
cuneiform characters of the Assyrian 
cylinders, or the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptian tombs and temples. The 
Moabite inscription, exposed to the 
wind and rain for centuries, is much 
easier to read than the palimpsests 
of the convents. 

The translation of the inscription, 
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of course, if the characters are recog- 
nized, is in itself not difficult. It is 
only made so by the unfortunate 
chasms, which make it necessary to 
fill out words, and sometimes whole 
phrases and passages, by conjecture. 
As conjeetures’ differ, so will the ren- 
derings vary. The lines upon the 
stone, when it was whole, were nearly 
of equal length; but now most of 
them have broken spaces, and of four 
or five of them fully half is wanting. 
One account says that one thousand 
letters were cut originally upon the 
stone, and that of these six hundred 
and sixty-nine remain. But later 
fac-similes show a’ much larger num- 
‘ber. The photograph from which 
Noeldcke’s translation is made gives 
nearly eight hundred letters. Dr. 
Kaempf, in his account, gives a 
conjectural restoration of the whole 
inscription, but is obliged to leave the 
last line uncompleted. The letters 
in the inscription are not equidistant, 
nor are they without marks of sepa- 
ration. After many of the words, 
there is a point, placed sometimes on 
a line with the top of the letters, and 
sometimes on a line with the lower 
part. Between the clauses, or verses 
as we should call them, a perpendicu- 
lar line is often drawn. In the fac- 
simile which Noeldcke used, there are 
thirty-three of these lines. In one 
or two instances, the dot after the 
words is double ; and it has been con- 
jectured, that, in the beginning, the 
words were all separated from each 
other by single or double points. In 
a few cases, there are dots in and on 
the letters, and small marks above 
them, reminding us of the masoretic 
points. These do not seem to have 
any thing to do with pronunciation, 
and their significance is not yet deter- 
mined. 

- Of the subject of the inscription 
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there can be no doubt; for it begins 
with the name of its author, who is 
also an historic personage. The first 
sentence, as it runs in Noeldcke’s 
lithograph, is “Anoch Mesha Ben 
Chenosh, Melech Moab, Yabni,” 
which is, literally rendered, I, Mesha, 
Son of Chemosh, King of Moab of 
Yabni.” After the word Chemosh, 
there is a break, which the translators 
have filled with different words. Gan- 
neau inserts the word “ Gad,” Schlott- 
man the word “ Nadab,” Kaempf the 
word “Astor.” Why one of these 
suffixes more than another should be 
inserted, we cannot see. As there is 
a chasm also before “Yabni,” it is, 
supposed that this is only part of the 
full word, and that it should read 
“ Hadibni,” the Dibonite, thus giving 
the residence or lineage of the king 
as well as his name. We have, then, 
in this first line, a clew to the monu- 
ment. But the next three lines con- 
firm the first statement. “My 
father,” says Mesha, “was king over 
Moab thirty years, and I was king 
after my father. And I raised this 
high place to Chemosh in Korchah, 
a high place of deliverance; for he 
saved me from all misfortunes, and 
let me look my pleasure upon all my 
enemies.” This ends what seems 
to be the first part of the inscription. 
It tells the motive of the monument. 
It is a votive stone to the memory 
of the father of the Moabite king. 
And we may expect from this, that 
the grateful Mesha will go on to re- 
hearse some of the worthy deeds of 
his powerful sire, whom he appoints 
as a god to the people. 

The next four lines of the inscrip- 
tion tell what Chemosh did to hum- 
ble the pride of the Israelite king. 
The first words are broken, and the 
missing letters are not supplied in the 
same way by the translators. Gan- 
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neau and Schlottman read, “ Omri, 
king of Israel; ” while Kaempf reads, 
“Then arose the son of Isai.” This 
rendering seems to be far fetched, as 
the name of the father of Omri is not 
given in the Hebrew chronicle. And 
the account goes on, “And he op- 
pressed Moab many days, for Che- 
mosh was angry with his land. His 
son came into his place; and he also 
said, ‘I will oppress Moab in the days 
of my reign.’ But I saw my pleasure 
upon him and his house, and Israel 
forever went under.” The rendering 
here of the different translators 
slightly varies; but this is substan- 
tially the meaning as all of them 
give it. It shows us Omri, the king 
of Israel, coming down to make war 
on Moab, and driving the people be- 
fore him; and afterward his more fa- 
mous son, Ahab, trying the experi- 
ment again against the son of Che- 
mosh, but with a different result. This 
part of the stone celebrates the vic- 
tory of Mesha over Ahab, which 
seems to have been an utter rout. 
It is added that, “Omri had posses- 
sion of the city Medeba, and staid in 
it and his son after him forty years ; 
but Chemosh looked upon him 
(meaning Moab) in my days.” 
That is, after this long possession by 
the Israelite king, Chemosh brought 
deliverance through the hand of 
Mesha. This makes apparently the 
second part of the inscription, and 
goes a little way into the ninth line. 
The third passage of the inscription 
goes on to tell some of the doings of 
Mesha. “I built Baal Meon, and 
constructed walls and grounds,” so 
Schlottman translates it. Kaempf 
says, “ tower,” while the writer in the 
' North British Review for October sug- 
gests that it may mean Moab. “I 
also built Kiriathaim ; and the “men 
of” Gad dwelt in this land from the 
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long past (the days of their grand- 
fathers). Schlottman translates it, 
“ And the king of Israel built for him- 
self Kir. But I fought against Kir, 
and took it, and slaughtered all the 
people in Kir, a sight for Chemosh 
and Moab. I carried back from there 
the booty, which I laid before the 
face of Chemosh in Kiriath. And I 
placed there men of Schiran and the 
men of Jeroth Schashavath.” In 
this passage the translators are at 
variance, principally in their conjec- 
tural filling of the chasms. One will 
have it that the spoil carried away 
was the image of Jahve, the Israel- 
ites’ God, and that*it was dragged on 
the ground before the image of Che- 
mosh. Another thinks that the pas- 
sage means, that the sanctuary which 
has been set as the place of worship 
for the Hebrew God was dedicated 
anew to the worship of the Moabite 
god. Ganneau calls the city Ata- 
roth instead of Kir. If we take the 
reading of the other translators, it 
seems to show the explanation of 
Mesha’s building Kiriathaim. This 
was the former city Kir, which the 
Gadites had so long owned and occu- 
pied, but which Mesha now took 
from them, and colonized by new peo- 
ple of other races, changing the name 
from Kir to Kiriathaim. 

The next clause of the inscription 
tells of another victory of Mesha over 
Israel. This runs from the fourteenth 
line, partly through the eighteenth 
line. “Then Chemosh said to me, 
‘Go take Nebah from Israel.’ I went 
by night, and fought against it, from 
the breaking of the dawn to mid-day ; 
and I took it; and I slew all therein, 
from man to woman, from child to 
suckling; for to Astor Chemosh I 
had consecrated all And I took 


away thence the vessels of Jahve, and 
dragged them before Chemosh.” 


In 
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this passage, conjecture has to fill 
several chasms. Half of the sixteenth 
line is wanting; in the seventeenth 
there are two considerable breaks; 
and there are besides these two or 
three broken words. This passage is 
very important, as showing the kind 
of worship of the Israelites in that 
age. It repeats for the city of Nebah 
what had before been done to the city 
Kir. Chemosh here has distinctly 
that name Astor which Kaempf’s 
translation gives him in the intro- 
ductory passage. 

The next two lines tell the fate of 
another Israelite city, Jahaz. “ But 
the king of Israel,” Mesha goes on 
to say, “ built Jahaz, and fixed him- 
self there, while he fought against 
me. Yet Chemosh drove him out be- 
fore me. I took from Moab two hun- 
dred men, all headmen, and led them 
to Jahaz, and took it to add it to 
Dibon.” Kaempf translates this last 
clause “ to break the yoke of Dibon,” 
that is, by taking Jahaz, to set Dibon 
free. The translation, too, which he 
gives of. “headmen,” picked men, 
seems preferable to the others, which 
say “two hundred men, all told.” 

These three victories, over Kir, 
Nebah, and Jahaz, make the record 
of Mesha’s triumphs in battle. He 
goes on to tell of his own achieve- 
ments in building, and other improve- 
ments. First he records his work in 
building the city Korcheh. “I built 
Korcheh, the wall on the side of the 
forest, and the wall on the side of 
the mound; I built its gates and I 
built its towers; I built the king’s 
palace, and I built the banks for 
water in the city. There was not a 
cistern inside of the city of Korcheh. 
And so I said to all the people, 
‘Make ye every one a cistern in his 
house.” And I dug a moat around 
Korcheh, after I had driven out 
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Israel.” In the translation of this 
last clause, there is wide disagree- 
ment. Ganneau renders it, “I dug 
cisterns for Korcheb.” Schlottman 
renders it, “I lung up the prohibi- 
tion for Korcheh,” — that is, against 
associating with the people of Israel ; 
while “ The North British Reviewer” 
conjectures that it should read, “I cut 
a moat for Korcheh by the labor of 
the captives of Israel.” On the whole, 
the reading of Kaempf seems prefer- 
able. 

Then Mesha goes on to tell more 
of his building. “I built Aroer, and 
laid down the streets in Arnon.” 
Whether this refers to the streets in 
a city, or to a roadway along the river, 
does not appear. It may mean sim- 
ply “a bridge ” across the river, or a 
road which crosses the river by a 
bridge. “TI built again Beth-Bamoth, 
which had been destroyed. I built 
Bezer; for armed men from Dibon 
supported me, for all Dibon was sub- 
missive to me.” 

The remaining six lines of the in- 
scriptions are so imperfect, that all 
interpretation must be arbitrary. 
Kaempf ventures to fill the chasm, 
and translates, “I finished the fortifi- 
cations in the cities, which I annexed 
tothe land. I built also Beth-Gamal, 
and Beth-Diblathaim, and Beth-Baal- 
Meon; and I brought into them the 
two hundred men, to take possession. 
And the Horonaim were dwelling 
there securely, and built. Then Che- 
mosh said to me, ‘Go down and fight 
with the Horonaim, and seize upon 
Beth-Baal-Meon.’ And so I went, 
and fought and conquered ; and Che- 
mosh brought them back in my days. 
And on this account have I built this 
monument to Chemosh in Korcheh. 
And now, people of Chemosh, be 
strong and valiant.” This last sen- 
tence is all conjectured from five let- 
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ters. Indeed, any reading of the last 
four lines of the inscription must be 
fanciful. 

Such is the inscription on this curi- 
ous stone, as interpreted by the read- 
ing and the conjecture of several in- 
genious scholars. The first question, 

- of course, in regard to it, is, “ Is it a 
genuine relic? Is it the real work 
of this Moabite king, or only a for- 
gery of some later hand?” This 
question settled, another comes up of 
the trustworthiness of the account 
itself, — how far these statements of 
Mesha’s work are to be received as 
history. Then there is the question 
of the purpose of the inscription, 
whether it were intended as a mere 
monumental epitaph, or as an altar 
to the national god. If the monu- 
ment is genuine, it is of the very 
highest importance in its relation to 
religion and history, as well as to 
ancient language. That it is very 
ancient there can be no doubt. For 
twelve hundred years, the region 
around the Dead Sea has been in 
possession of the Arabs, whose script 
is quite different from this, and who 
could have known nothing of this 
passage of history. The inscription 
could not have been made by Arabs. 
Before the time of the caliphs, Chris- 
tian hermits were swarming in that 
region ; but these would be indiffer- 
ent to such a passage of Moabite his- 
tory, and would never have glorified 
the doings of a heathen chief, suppos- 
ing they had been able to cut that 
archaic character upon the rocks. 
That the Hebrews proper, before the 
Christian era, did not make it, is 
proved by the fact that it was so 
humbling to the national pride, and 
shows their national God subject to 
the Moabite idol. There is no theory 


of forgery that can show any plausi- 
bility; and the genuineness of the 
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monument is antecedently probable, 
in spite of the marvel of its preserva- 
tion for nearly twenty-eight centuries. 
The characters on the monument may 
be presumed to be those of a script 
common to all the Semitic tongues 
in that early day, the Pheenicians, 
the Israelites, and the tribes of the 
desert. They represent no tongue 
of later time, and are in their shape 
rudimentary. If the testimony of 
the script proves any thing, it proves 
that the monument is genuine. 
History has no direct evidence to 
the genuineness of the monument. 
It has no mention of these victories 
of the Moabite king at Kir and 
Nebah, and Jahaz, and Baal-Meon. 
The only mention made in the He- 
brew story of this King Mesha at all 
is in the third chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings. Here Mesha is 
shown to us as a vassal of the king 
of Israel, who rebelled after the death 
of Ahab. “And Mesha, king of 
Moab, was a sheep-master, and ren- 
dered unto the the king of Israel 
one hundred thousand lambs, and 
one hundred thousand rams, with the 
wool on.” Such is the statement of 
Mesha’s position in the reign of Ahab, 
the son of Omri, at the very time 
when, by the inscription, he seems to 
have been driving out the Israelites. 
After Ahab’s death, according to the 
biblical account, Jehoram, Ahab’s 
son, and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
made a joint expedition against this 
rebellious vassal, Mesha, attacking 
him not in front and from the north, 
but going round the Dead Sea, and 
attacking him from the south, with 
the assistance of the king of Edom. 
The expedition at first seemed likely 
to end in disaster: they had a long 
journey of seven days through very 
dry places, and could find no water 
for themselves or their cattle. The 
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king of Israel began to despair; and 
the courage of the expedition was 
sustained only by the promise of 
Elisha, that water should come di- 
rectly, and that they should have sig- 
nal triumph over the Moabites. The 
water came; and the Moabites, seeing 
the sun shine upon it, thought that 
it was blood, and that the allies had 
fallen out, and had killed each other. 
They hastened to the imaginary spoil, 
but were soon undeceived, driven 
back to their own country, their 
cities beaten down, stones thrown 
upon the soil, wells filled up, the trees 
cut down, and only one.city left with 
walls standing, the city of Kirharaseth. 
In vain the king of Moab undertook 
to break the Israelite line. In his 
despair he could only perform the 
sacrifice which Abraham was ready 
to make, and offer his son and heir as 
a burnt-offering upon the wall. This 
seems to have caused a re-action of 
feeling, and to have compelled the 
allies to break up their camp, and re- 
treat across the border. 

This is all that the biblical narra- 
tive tells us of the acts of King Mesha. 
The victories of this prince of Moab 
over the Israelites in the land north of 
the Arnon, which are recorded on the 
monumental stone, are not brought 
into the story of the Israelite kings. 
Incidentally, this fact of a victory of 
Mesha and his tribe over the allies, 
which the Hebrew narrative tells, en- 
ables us to fix the date of the stone, 
supposing it to be genuine. Mesha 
would not have omitted from his rec- 
ord a triumph so important. The in- 
scription must have been cut before 
the allied kings made their attack ; 
that is, either in the very beginning of 
the reign of Jehoram, king of Israel, or 
in the short reign of King Ahaziah, 
which the Hebrew writer, in his way 
of computation, calls two years, but 
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which was probably little more than 
one year. The rebellion of Moab be- 
gan after Ahab was dead ; but, in less 
than three years from that time, the 
expedition of Jehoram and Jehosha- 
phat around by the land of Edom had 
been made, and had failed. By the 
best chronology, this would be about 
the year 895, B.C. 

A general confirmation of the story 
on the monument is given in the He- 
brew narrative of the hostility which 
had long been kept up between Moab 
and Israel. The feud was ancient. 
For ages there had been a border war- 
fare. All that southern land of Reu- 
ben and Gad was claimed by the 
tribes south of the river as possession 
which had been unlawfully stolen from 
them by the Amorites, and which was 
theirs by right. In taking back the 
towns in this territory, the king of 
Moab seemed only to be recovering 
what properly belonged to his people, 
as the Germans in taking back Al- 
sace and Lorraine. Ages before, the 
Moabites had been driven south of the 
Arnon by the Amorites, that race of 
robbers, who in turn had been dispos- 
sessed by the Israelites; but the 
Moabites still held that it was the land 
of their fathers. 

The names of the towns that ap- 
pear on the monument of Mesha are 
mentioned in the Hebrew story as 
well. Dibon, where the stone was set 
up, was a very ancient town; and 
this, with Jahaz and Baal-Meon and 
Kirjathaim, are all enumerated in the 
list of cities which Moses gave to 
the tribe of Reuben, as we find in the 
thirteenth chapter of Joshua. Nebo 
is more than once coupled in the de- 
nunciation of the prophets with Dibon; 
and it is evident that there was a 
well-known city of that name. A 
map made: from the biblical account 
of the Gadite land of Aroer would en- 
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able us easily to follow the march 
and the successive victories of the 
Moabite king. And if we adopt the 
reading of Ganneau in the third pas- 
sage of the inscription, and call the 
city which Mesha took “ Ataroth ” in- 
stead of “ Kiriathaim,” we find another 
name which appears in the Book of 
Numbers, “ Ataroth.” There is suffi- 
cient coincidence between the geogra- 
phy of the Old Testament and the de- 
tails of the inscription to warrant the 
" belief that it is genuine. If the He- 
brew chronicle says nothing about the 
capture of these cities by Mesha, it 
shows us the cities there, precisely in 
his way, —cities which he would be 
most likely to attack and capture. 
The most obscure geographical name 
in the inscription is that of Korcheh. 
We do not find this in the Bible. It 
was a place very near to Dibon; but 
it is not mentioned in connection with 
Dibon. For this reason, some of the 
interpreters have suggested that it 
may really have been in a sense iden- 
tical with Dibon,— have been the forti- 
fied part of the latter, what we should 
call the citadel of the city! Mesha 
speaks of its double wall towards the 
wood and towards the mound, and the 
moat which he cut around it. Dibon 
was apparently the headquarters of 
Mesha in his occupation of the land 
of Reuben, —his capital there: and 
perhaps it may have been, according to 
the reading of the first line of the in- 
scription, his ancestral city ; for he is 
there called the “Dibonite.” The 
city seems to have had a strong posi- 
tion, and the fortification made it still 
stronger. It is doubtful, however, if 
the ruins which Seelzen mentions in 
his narrative are the remains of King 
Mesha’s fort, if the Korcheh of the 
monument appears in the heaps of 
stone. A more fanciful conjecture is 
that the Korcheh was erected to keep 


the races apart, the Moabites from the 
Israelites, as there are walls in Orien- 
tal cities to-day between. the Frank 
and Moslem quarters, and as the 
Jews in the Roman Ghetto were for 
ages so separated from the Christians. 
Schlottman translates the twenty-fifth 
line, “I hung up the prohibition for 
Korcheh,” intimating that the races 
were to be separate. 

The Moabite inscription is impor- 
tant in philology, not merely as show- 
ing the earlier script, and form of let- 
ters, the archaic alphabet, not merely 
as illustrating peculiarities of ancient 
grammar, but. as proving the substan- 
tial identity of the Hebrew with the 
other Semitic dialects. The style and 
dialect of this inscription differ very 
little from the style and dialect of the 
Hebrew Books of Kings. If this writ- 
ing on the stone represents the aver- 
age speech of the people of Moab, they 
were as near to the Israelites in their 
language as the people of Spain to 
those of Portugal, or the people of Na- 
ples to the people of Rome. One in- 
terpreter says that there is “but one 
word in the whole inscription of which 
the root is not to be found in the He- 
brew Bible, —the word Ragé. The 
question is not, we may say, settled 
by this, of the original speech, wheth- 
er the Hebrews gave their language 
to the Moabites, or whether they gave 
their language to the idolatrous tribes. 
One letter of the Hebrew alphabet is 
not found in the inscription, — the Tet. 
It has been conjectured that it will be 
found on some one of the missing 
fragments, if these are recovered. 
The variations of the words in prefix 
and suffix, in conjugation and pro- 
nominal changes, are very slight from 
the proper Hebrew forms. The He- 
brew of this Moabite stone is far more 
pure and intelligible than the scratches 
on the rocks of the Arabian Desert, 
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which mark the wanderings of the 
emancipated bondmen of Pharaoh. 
Mesha and his people, so far as this 
stone indicates their tongue, had the 
language which Moses brought, and 
which was inscribed in the stones of 
the sacred ark. 

The religious value of the stone is 
in its indication that the Israelite 
worship of Jahve was known among 
the Moabites, and was kept in the 
cities of the land of Reuben in that 
idolatrous age, and in the statement 
of the honor paid to Chemosh. There 
is no evidence that Mesha regarded 
Jahve as really a lawful God; but 
the inscription tells us that he carried 
off the vessels used in the altar ser- 
vice of the Hebrew God, and offered 
them at the shrine of his own national 
god. It shows us that the altar of 
Jahve was not alone in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, but that he was wor- 
shipped also on the high places of re- 
mote parts of the land of Israel; that 
the Israelite people, though politically 
separate from the people of Judah, 
were not religious renegades, but held 
to the faith of their common fathers. 
Their worship of Jahve was only one 
vemove from the lawful temple ser- 
vices, and was by no means the wor- 
ship of beasts, or other false gods, — 
a much lower apostacy. This stone 
goes far to prove, that, in their con- 
quests, the Israelites carried their God 
with them,—the single, invisible Crea- 
tor,— and did not take merely the gods 
of the nations, — to justify the state- 
ment of the pious Jews, who insist 
that religion more than other differ- 
ences separated the Hebrews from the 
surrounding nations. Their language 
was almost the same as that of the 
Moabites; but their religion was a 
different religion, a monotheistic re- 
ligion; and it was kept as truly by 
the rude tribes settled beyond the 
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Jordan as by the dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem. 

The name Chemosh on the stone 
first appears as the name of the fa- 
ther of Mesha. He is “the son of 
Chemosh,” Gad, or Nadab, or Astor, 
as the different interpreters read the 
missing word. But in the rest of the 
inscription, the name Chemosh ap- 
pears as “the deity” who aids Mesha 
in his enterprises, commands him to 
go and take cities, and to whose 
honor he brings back spoil. Chemosh 
is at once his familiar spirit and the 
god of his worship. If we had no 
knowledge of any earlier worship of 
Chemosh, we might see here an in- 
stance of the deification of ancestors, 
so frequent in ancient times and 
among heathen tribes. But we find 
Chemosh mentioned as a Moabite 
god at a much earlier date. Solomon 
built a high place, “for Chemosh the 
abomination of Moab,” among the 
other altars which he provided so 
generously, and with such princely 
toleration, for the deities of the na- 
tions around him. Chemosh was the 
god of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
some centuries earlier, when Israel 
went on its way conquering through 
Heshbon and Aroer. And in that 
fine song of .Israel in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Book of Numbers, Che- 
mosh appears as the god of Moab, 
when Sihon and his Amorites come 
to conquer their land. Certainly 
Chemosh was not a new name among 
the people when Mesha reigned ; and, 
if it were given to men, it had been 
long known as the name of a god. 
Possibly this divine name was only 
given to kings among men; and the 
father of Mesha may have taken it in 
his lifetime like the divine Augustus, 
to show the greatness of his power. 

But it is perhaps not necessary to 
identify the name of Chemosh in the 
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inscription with the name of Mesha’s 


father. Among the Hebrews, as fre- 
quent illustrations in the biblical his- 
tory prove, men are called sons of 
God metaphorically. We find in the 
first chapter of the book of the 
prophet Hosea the phrase “sons of 
God ” applied to the people Israel. In 
the Books of Job and Genesis this 
phrase is used; and, in the apostolic 
writings of Paul and of John, it is a 
favorite thought that men are sons of 
God. And, in the twenty-ninth verse 
of the twenty-first chapter of the 
Book of Numbers, we find the word 
“sons” actually applied to the people of 
Chemosh. “ Woe unto thee, Moab; 
thou art undone, O people. of Che- 
mosh! He hath given his sons that 
escaped, and his daughters into cap- 
tivity to Sihon, king of the Amorites.” 
Here Chemosh gives his children, his 
sons and daughters, into the hand of 
the enemy. It is quite possible that 
Mesha may call himself a son of Che- 
mosh, because he is a worshipper of 
this national god, because he is 
guided by the command and will of 
this deity, as a son is guided by a 
father. In the second line of the in- 
scription, where Mesha tells that he 
reigned after his father, the word 
Chemosh is not used; and it is not 
necessary to suppose that” Chemosh 
was “the king of Moab” mentioned 
in the first line. It may as readily 
mean Mesha himself. That the Che- 
mosh mentioned in the rest of the in- 
scription is the ancient deity of the 
Moabite people, and not any special 
king, there can be little doubt. It is 
the god that is angry with his land; 
it is the god at whose suggestion bat- 
tles are fought and cities are built. 
The suffixed word, with which the 
translators have supplied the chasm 
in the first line, does not help us 
much in understanding the position 
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of Chemosh. Schlottmann would 
read Chemosh-nadab, or Chemosh the 
prince ; Ganneau calls the phrase 
Chemosh-Gad, apparently connecting 
it with the tribe of Israel which had 
first possessed the land of Dibon; 
while Kaempf adds the word Astor, 
which in the seventeenth of the line of 
the inscription is prefixed to the word 
Chemosh. This may have some indi- 
cation of a connection between the 
Moabite and the Phenician deity 
Ashtoreth. It is altogether probable 
that the deities of those rude tribes 
were confused at times, and that 
names were exchanged among them. 
Baal is joined to the names of Moab- 
ite cities, though he was not proper- 
ly a Moabite deity. 

From the inscription we learn that 
Chemosh was worshipped by offerings, 
and that his wrath was propitiated at 
altars, like the wrath of Jehovah, or 
Jahve. But nothing is told of his 
priests, or how the command came 
from him to his vassal and son, King 
Mesha. The dragging of the vessels 
of Jahve before Chemosh would seem 
to imply that there were images of 
the god; but this may have been a 
tribute to an invisible deity as much 
as the Hebrew offerings in the Tem- 
ple. The Arabs have a tradition that 
their black stones, especially the black 
stone of the Coaba at Mecca, were 
once idols of the heathen gods. And 
the fancy is not wholly vain that this 
very block of basalt, so symmetrically 
formed, may have been an idol of Che- 
mosh, before Mesha wrote upon it the 
story of his exploits. 

The discovery of this remarkable 
inscription, dating from the prosper- 
ous days of the Hebrew monarchies, 
small as the information given by it, 
is of great importance as hinting the 
possibility of more discoveries of this 
kind. It is hardly to be supposed that 
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King Mesha was the only ruler in all 
those centuries who left on the rock 
the record of his piety and his prowess. 
The breaking of the stone will not be 
so great a calamity if it shall stimu- 
late scholars and antiquaries to far- 
ther exploration of that almost un- 
known region, and admonish them to 
copy the writings which they find be- 
fore the opportunity passes. Scores 
of similar inscriptions may exist 
among those fallen stones of wall and 
house. An inscription of this kind 
is worth far more for archeology 
than the measure of any subterranean 
wall, or the identification of some 
arch or cistern. Every rock which 
has on it any sign of an inscription 
should be closely examined and care- 
fully photographed. And all discov- 
eries of this kind should at once be- 
come the property of the scientific 
world, and not be jealously reserved 
to any clique or nation. It were de- 
sirable that the exploring expedition 
from America to the biblical lands, 
which is now planned, should make 
this search for monuments in the land 
beyond the Jordan and the Salt Sea 
one of their chief “ objective points.” 
Nowhere is the outlay of the expedi- 
tion likely to be more fully rewarded. 
It will be better and more comfortable 
than burrowing in the rubbish of un- 
derground Jerusalem, and quite as 
safe. C. H. Briewam. 


CREASY’S HISTORY. 


A Goon, readable history of Eng- 
land, of moderate size, and embodying 
the results of the latest historical in- 
quiries, has been much needed; and 


1 History of England from the Earliest to the 
Present Time. In five volumes. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, M.A. 8vo. Vol. I. to the end of the reign 
of Edward I. Vol. II. completing the history dur- 
ing the early and middle ages. London: James 
Walter, 1869 and 1870, 
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meet the want. There are an abun- 
dance of excellent histories of particu- 
lar periods, and perhaps most persons 
would do better to read the detailed 
account of some important period, as 
told by Freeman, Froude, or Macau- 
lay, rather than the entire life of the 
nation ; it is not so much the extent, 
as the accuracy and vividness, of the 
view that is to be defined. However 
that may be, there will always be a 
certain demand for a complete history. 
The work before us may be recom- 
mended without hesitation, as fresh, 
accurate, and interesting. 

The second volume, which has re- 
cently appeared, has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of hardly at all coming into 
competition with special histories. It 
covers over the last two centuries of 
the middle ages ; that is, from the reign 
of Edward II. to that of Richard IT. 
inclusive ; a period which has no re- 
cent special histories except Mr. Long- 
man’s Edward III., and Mr. Towne’s 
Henry V. It is, at the same time, a 
period that abounds in romantic and 
tragic interest ; and one at first thought 
questions whether it is possible to give 
the history of so long and important a 
period in the compass of one volume, 
with sufficient detail and picturesque- 
ness. The problem has been solved 
on the whole with excellent judgment. 
Unimportant events are passed rapid- 
ly over, while important ones are re- 
lated with a good deal of minuteness, 
and with great narrative skill. The 
three great battles of Cressy, Poictiers 
and Agincourt, the siege of Rouen, 
and the insurrection of Wat Tyler, 
deserve especial mention. 

The history of the constitution is 
likewise told very clearly, and with a 
good deal of fulness. This is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the vol- 
ume; and it is one of peculiar interest 
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and importance, because this was the 
time when the principle of parliament- 
ary government and the distinctively 
English rules of the administration of 
justice, were permanently established. 
The forms of Parliament were made 
use of all through the civil wars; and 
our attention is called to the remarka- 
ble fact, that in this troublous time, 
when there was no justice or security 
for the great, “as between man and 
man, the laws were steadily and fairly 
administered” (p. 519). We espe- 
cially notice, too, the sketch of the 
cause of the trouble among the labor- 
ers, which culminated in Wat Tyler’s 
rising in 1381, the effects of the 
“ Black Death” of 1349 upon the la- 
bor market, the efforts of employers to 
conteract the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and the correction of all this 
with the victory of the Craft Guilds 
in the city governments, — all these 
points are treated with great clearness, 
although, to be sure, questions are 
raised in the reader’s mind which the 
historian does not answer. We should 
have been glad, for instance, of a more 
precise statement of the condition of 
feudality at this time, and its bearing, 
as well upon the labor question, as 
upon the civil wars in which these 
years were rife, and which must find 
their explanation largely in the phase 
through which feudalism was then 
passing. 

Indeed, while in narration and con- 
stitutional discussion this book is all 
that could be desired in one of its size, 
in distinctively political questions it is 
far from satisfactory. The first occa- 
sion on which we have a real party 
contest, —on a question of policy, that 
is, as distinguished from mere personal 
struggles, — is toward the end of the 
reign of Edward III., when the king 
was in his dotage, ruled by his mis- 
tress, and the Black Prince sinking 
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away with a fatal disease. Sir Ed- 
ward describes very forcibly the hu- 
miliating condition into which the 
realm had fallen, and challenges our 
admiration for the noble devotion with 
which the Black Prince rose from his 
death-bed to try for a moment to set 
things right. But we get only avery 
confused notion of party lines, although 
it is clear that party spirit was very 
violent. William of Wykeham and 
the other ecclesiastics were driven from 
power by John of Gaunt in 1371; and 
this would seem to have been connect- 
ed with the great anti-ecclesiastical 
movement headed by Wyclif; but the 
overthrow of Gaunt, and the “ Good 
Parliament” of 1376, under the lead 
of the Black Prince, were also in the 
spirit of reform. So that the reader 
finds it hard to decide whether he 
should sympathize with Wyclif or 
with Wykeham; and the book gives 
him no help, but describes political 
events without analyzing political 
parties and motives. A writer fre- 
quently cited in this volume answess 
these difficulties so admirably, that we 
cannot forbear quoting a passage of 
some length. (Mr. Shirley’s Intro- 
duction to Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 
xxvi.) 

“ Lancaster, whose aim was to hu- 
miliate, Lad found a strange ally in 
Wyclif, whose aim was to purify the 
church. A staunch friend of the men- 
dicants, choosing for his confessors 
more than one of Wyclif’s theological 
opponents; regarding almost with 
sympathy the court of Rome, as the 
natural counterbalance to the power 
of the bishops at home ; corrupt in his 
life, narow and unscrupulous in his 
policy, — he obtained some of his ablest 
and best support from a secular priest 
of irreproachable character, the sworn 
foe of the mendicants, whose views of 
government towered above intrigue, 
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too often above sober reality, into a 
lofty idealism. Lancaster, feudal to 
the core, resented the official arrogance 
of the prelates, and the large share 
which they drew to themselves of the 
temporal power. Wyclif dreamt of re- 
storing by apostolical poverty, its long- 
lost apostolical purity to the Church. 
From points so opposite, and with aims 
so contradictory, were they united to 
reduce the wealth and humble the 
pride of the English hierarchy.” 

This: paragraph gives us a key at 
once to the problem ; shows the politi- 
cal revolution of 1371 to have been 
rather feudal and anti-ecclesiastic, 
than a real reform, and that of 1376 
to have been a re-action towards good 
government, with the co-operation of 
the national clergy, who, as Mr. Shir- 
ley says, “had always and deservedly 
been exempt from the deep hatred 
with which the Commons of England 
regarded the Court of Rome.” 

This paragraph likewise suggests 
another defect of our author connected 
with the first. He rarely gives per- 
sonality to his characters, as is done 
in this description of John of Gaunt. 
All the great turbulent barons, heroes, 
and villains who fill this period are left 
mere shadows of names. It is one of 
Mr. Freeman’s prime excellences as 
an historian, that he never introduces 
a character without trying to give him 
@ distinct personality, —to make the 
reader interested in him. You are 
told of his ancestry and early life, 
and any anecdote or characteristic act 
is sure to be told. Of course, when 
the entire history of England is to 
be brought within five volumes, this 
could not be done for every secondary 
character; but surely it might have 
been done for the great names. The 
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story is told admirably; but the pic- 
ture presented to our eyes is defective 
because we know so little of the men 
who took part. One gets a pleasant 
idea of Sir Walter Manny; and Owen 
Glendower is rescued from the con- 
tempt which he has inherited in the 
eyes of all readers of Shakspeare ; 
and these excellent examples of our 
author’s power only make one wish 
that he had tried his hand on the 
Earl of Salisbury, “a man,” says 
Polydore Vergil, “for heartiness of 
courage and valiancie, rather to be 
compared with the ancient Romanes, 
than with men of that age;” with 
the “ Hero Talbot,” and Warwick the 
kingmaker. It would not have 
taken much room to call attention to 
the fact that the great Lord Salisbury, 
killed before Orleans, was son of John 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, the sym- 
pathizer with Wyclif, who was exe- 
cuted in 1400; a father-in-law of the 
leader on the Yorkist side; nor that 
a sister of this last married the Duke of 
York, so that the great Earl of War- 
wick (Salisbury’s son) was own cousin 
to King Edward IV. Such points 
always give life to a history. 

We find a strange blunder on page 
75, where Charles of Valois, brother 
of Philip IV., and father of Philip 
VL, is spoken of as Count of Provence 
and King of Naples. It was Charles 
of Anjou (not of Valois), the brother 
of Louis IX., who was King of 
Naples; and he was dead long before 
the time spoken of. We do not see, 
by the way, with what consistency 
the French kings are always called by 
their French names, as Philippe le Bel, 
while those of other countries have 
English names. Why not Friedrich 
IIL, and Enrique of Trastamara? 
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HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is a remarkable fact in literature, 
that there has not been published a 
compendious, carefully arranged and 
edited collection of the works of Sir 
William Hamilton. 

Eminent as a philosopher, recog- 
nized by many as the first metaphy- 
sician of his time,-his subjects are so 
dispersed through his various writ- 
ings, that the study of them is at- 
tended with perplexity and embarrass- 
ment at the outset. It is a reproach 
on the enterprise or industry of his 
disciples and admirers, that students 
have found it necessary to collate his 
essays and lectures themselves, if they 
wish to study his works. 

Prof. Murray of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, of Canada, has published this 
outline? as a condensed “systematic 
exhibition of his philosophical opin- 
ions.” It accomplishes all which the 
author’s modest preface purposes to 
do. As a text-book, it is a clear, well- 
arranged, systematic statement of the 
philosophical principles and reasoning 
of Sir William, with very few of his 
illustrations, and none of the collateral 
matter which he introduced so pro- 
fusely. It suffices to inform one what 
his philosophy is ; and, to those. wish- 
ing to study the original works, it 
will be a great practical help. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Prxe County Batiaps. By John Hay. 
Mr. Hay’s serious poetry ought to be 
as popular as his dialect poems. But 
that is not to be hoped for. 

BreEcucrort. By Miss Yonge. 

1 Outlines of Sir William Hamilton’s philoso- 


phy. By Prof. Murray, of Queen’s University, 
Toronto. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 


Hamilton's Philosophy.— Short Reviews. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes, with the advan- 
tage of Dr. Pauli’s recent study of 
King Alfred, and that personal interest 
in the great king which he showed in 
the “Scouring of the White Horse” 
has written a new life of Alfred, in the 
hope that it may be of practical service 
in the solution of the political problems 
of today. We hope on another occa- 
sion to speak in some detail of its strik- 
ing merits. 

TRIED FOR HER Lire. By Mrs. South- 
worth. Wildly exciting. 

A very Srimpte Story. By Florence 
Montgomery. Better named a heart- 
rending story. ; 

Tue HEAD oF THE Famity. By Miss 
Muloch. 

Tue Ocitvies. By Miss Muloch. 
These were the beginnings of a long, 
delightful series. 

A Lire’s AssizeE. By Mrs. Riddell. 
Wears out its welcome by its length. 

In THE WorRLD. By Miss Darling. The 
second part of BATTLES AT Home. 

ApELA CaTucart. By George Mac- 
donald. Not Macdonald at his best. 

Waxe Rosy. By John Burroughs. 
Fresh and sweet as spring itself. 

LittLtE Men. By Miss Alcott. A most 
lovable and charming book.- 

ConpENSsED Novets. By Bret Harte. 
Too wicked, but extremely funny. 

Musincs OVER THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
witH RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rev. 
Joun Kesie. By Miss Yonge. The 
recollections are charming, but the mus- 
ings add little to the enjoyment of The 
Christian Year. 

Toe Knicutty Sorprer. By H. C. 
Trumbull. A beautiful new edition of 
an admirable book. 

Tue Lanps or Scott. By James F. 
Hunnewell. A sort of catalogue rai- 
sonné of Scott’s novels, valuable to 
those who were not brought up on them. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. By Adolf Douai. 
Mostly composed of stories, songs, and 
plays, both in German and English. 
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Tue reader of our Recorp will notice with interest the proposal 
for a course of architecture at Cornell University. Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins, a most competent person, lectured last year in the University 
Course at Harvard University on the History of Ancient Arts. The 
princely gifts of Mr. Street to Yale College result in the establish- 
ment there of a school of art which gives good promise. These 
three exceptions are all which we can at this moment note, to relieve 
the higher institutions of learning from the charge of entire indiffer- 
ence to one of the most essential departments of human culture, — 
one, also, which most needs the sympathy and co-operation of num- 








bers of students. 


From the side of practical life, the stimulus given to instruction in — 
fine art is more encouraging. Our readers in the colleges will be glad 
to see what has been successfully begun in the Public school Sys- 


tem of Massachusetts. 





DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In the spring of 1870, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts decided to 
allow an experiment to be tried in 
the free public schools of that Com- 
manwealth. Manufacturers were 
awakened to the inconvenience of 
imported designers or designs; ma- 
chinists were troubled with workmen 
who could neither make nor under- 
stand the plans they were required to 
work from. The number of those 
who had acquired that education of 
eye which is offended at misshapen 
and deformed objects, ill-designed 
fabrics, and incongruous colors, had so 
increased, that a demand was made 


for art products, which only the arti- 
sans 6f those countries of Europe 
where art manufactures had been 
made a special aim could supply. 
The international expositions of the 
past twenty years have also done 
their work ; and the most self-satisfied 
Americans saw that in industrial art 
the United States was lamentably 
deficient. “Our marble chimney- 
pieces, our wooden cabinet-work, our 
cotton prints, placed side by side with 
French, German, even English pro- 
ductions, seemed awkward, clumsy, 
and in poor taste. The fine material 
was spoiled by the unappreciating 
workman ; and it seemed still that our 
108 
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walls must be hung with foreign pa- 
per, and our floor covered with foreign 
carpet, because our American artisans 
had not learned to see and use 
beauty of form. 

England learned the lesson some 
years ago, and has worked hard, 
through many failures and mistakes, 
to gain a place among the art-appre- 
ciating nations. She saw that the 
lesson must be taught to all her peo- 
ple, and set bravely about the task. 
The South Kensington Museum, and 
its connected system of art-schools, 
have spread through the kingdom 
with the most evident good results. 
In 1869, there were in the United 
Kingdom one hundred and seven art- 
schools for the training of teachers, 
instructing over twenty thousand pu- 
pils, while 120,928 children received 
instruction in drawing in 1,094 schools 
for the poor. 

Massachusetts has a system of 
public education such as England has 
never known, which would render the 
Jabor of art instruction comparatively 
easy; and yet in the schools where 
drawing has been taught at all, it 
has been without system and as a 
mere accomplishment. A few out- 
lines of boxes and tubs, stiff candle- 
sticks, or plethoric jugs, animals of 
indefinite species or even genera, 
were the stepping-stones to ragged 
landscapes or “ picturesque ” stumps, 
castles of impossible construction and 
execrable perspective, which might 
astound, if not delight, parents, and 
committees on exhibition days. In 
some of our large manufactories, an 
intelligent foreman might organize 
an evening class of his workmen, who 
would gather in a loft, candle, paper, 
pencil, and rubber in hand, to learn 
what he might teach. In some of 


our large cities, there were places 
where a few favored ones might ob- 
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tain some slight instruction ; but the 
schools in Massachusetts where in- 
dustrial drawing was taught might 
have been reckoned on the fingers of 
one hand. 

The city of Boston had been a lit- 
tle in advance of the Legislature, and 
had placed drawing in the public 
schools in charge of a special com- 
mittee of the School Board, with in- 
structions to make the department 
as efficient as that of music had al- 
ready been. For the whole State, the 
Legislature now, after adding draw- 
ing to the required exercises in the 
public schools,’ further ordered, that 
“ Any city or town may, and every 
city and town having more than ten 
thousand inhabitants shall, annually 
make provision for giving free in- 
struction in industrial or mechanical 
drawing to persons over fifteen years 
of age, either in day or evening 
schools, under the direction of the 
school committee.” There are twenty 
or more towns and cities in Massa- 
chusetts where these free drawing- 
schools must be established; and 
many of these have obeyed the law 
the past winter. In Worcester, the 
Free Institute took up the work with 
its trained assistants. In Boston, the 
Institute of Technology came forward 
most opportunely, and not- only of- 
fered the use of its fine rooms, but, in 
the persons of its instructors and pu- 
pils, furnished the teachers most 
needed; and from the same source 
Cambridge, New Bedford, Fall River, 
and Charlestown were supplied. It 
was not always easy to convince the 
city or town governments of the full 
importance of the movement; and in 
many places the act was ignored, or 
so imperfectly carried out as to ren- 
der it useless; but usually the slight 
appropriation required was granted, 

1 See Old and New, vol. i. p. 278; vol. if. p. 631. 























and then the real difficulties began. 
The State had no system to recom- 
mend, no models to furnish, no advice 
to give: every town must do as 
seemed best or easiest. Without fol- 
lowing out all these various experi- 
ments, some quite successful, a sketch 
of the Boston school may be given, 
because it united the principal fea- 
tures of the others. 

The Boston committee, early in 
the fall, marked out a course of in- 
struction, extending from the first of 
November to the first of May, in all 
about one hundred evenings of two, 
hours each. The regulations for this 
course were adopted by the School 
Board, and an order passed to estab- 
lish one or more free evening schools 
for industrial drawing under the stat- 
ute. By some defect in the statute, no 
definite amount of time or money was 
ordered. And much time was lost in 
convincing the City Council, that, in 
order to give proper instruction, a lib- 
eral appropriation must be made; so 
that it was near the end of 1870 be- 
fore the school could be opened in 
Boston. Other cities had already 
commenced the work. 

Notice was given in the daily pa- 
pers; and a registry was opened 
where nearly a thousand applicants, 
men, women and children, entered 
their name, age, occupation, and resi- 
fence. More than half were turned 
away, as the rooms provided by the 
city could not accommodate them. 
An examination of the registers 
showed that the average age of the 
pupils was 22.72 years; the oldest 
55, the youngest 15. Ninety-six 
distinct occupations were  repre- 
sented ; carpenters (155), machinists 
(135), students (117), clerks (43), 
and wood-carvers (38) being the 
‘ principal ones. The instruction was 
framed as nearly as possible to meet 
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the wants of these various pupils; 
but it was found that the majority 
had had no previous instruction, and 
many could not draw the most ele- 
mentary figures. All wished, how- 
ever, to study in the advanced depart- 
ments, and especially the use of in- 
struments. The division was carried 
out so far as this: the large drawing- 
room of the Institute, accommodating 
about one hundred pupils at the ta- 
bles, was appropriated to the class in 
mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing with instruments, and it was 
quickly filled. Each table was num- 
bered ; and each pupil had a card of 
admission, with a similar number to 
be delivered to the assistant when 
receiving the instruments furnished 
by the city. Another room was de- 
voted to free hand-drawing in crayon 
from solid models, after the system of 
M. Hendrick in use in the public 
schools of Belgium; another to 
ship-drafting ; and the remainder of 
the class filled two large rooms, where 
they were taught general drawing. 
The teachers were allowed great 
freedom in the selection of examples, 
as the course was experimental and 
somewhat indefinite. In the me 
chanical-drawing class, lithographs 
of geometrical problems and the de 
tails of machinery and general con- 
struction were hastily prepared to 
meet the immediate wants; and ar- 
chitects’ plans, and plans of machinery 
with models, were substituted as the 
class advanced. In the class in gem 
eral drawing, which should have been 
the foundation of all the rest, the 
variety of models required was very 
great ; and much time and labor were 
wasted in the absence of suitable and 
graded examples. The first lesson 


was from small pebbles, which the 
pupils were told to represent as 
This resulted in 


closely as possible. 
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a most complete failure so far as the 
drawings went, but showed the need 
of simple outline ; and the next step 
was to place on the blackboard the 
admirable examples of Mr. Walter 
Smith, which were reduced by the 
pupils. As tlre outline improved, 
twigs, oak-leaves, and plaster casts 
were used. When both outline and 
shadow had been partly mastered, 
flowers were used to encourage ra- 
pidity of execution, as the pupil must 
use all energy to draw the outline at 
-least before the flower faded ; and two 
hours, or a single evening, was all, 
that could be allowed for this. Cal- 
las, ‘rosebuds, tulips, and petunias 
were principally used, because most 
easily obtained; but other flowers 
were used for special purposes. With 
one pupil, who seemed determined to 
make heavy lines, a pot of lilies of 
the valley was tried ; and the evident 
unsuitableness of coarse lines with so 
delicate a flower completely cured 
the fault. 

This instruction was varied by fre- 
quent lessons in ornamentation, with 
short lectures on various adaptations 
of flower or plant form to ornament, 
and on the historical order of this 
class of design, by the instructors, 
members of the committee, and oth- 
ers. Then the pupils were encour- 
aged to combine the conventional 
forms in original designs; and good 
and bad effects were illustrated by 
specimens of paper-hangings and 
printed cloths. The careful copying 
of flat encaustic tiles was given as a 
practice in regular geometrical draw- 
ing, and the representation of color 
by flat even tints. Other methods 
were tried with individual pupils 
with good results. While those who 
joined the mechanical drawing-class 
fell off from week to week, those who 
took the general drawing increased 
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in numbers to the end of the term. 
In the whole school, the average at- 
tendance was about three hundred 
and fifty. With the whole number 
no cases requiring harsh discipline oo- 
curred; and the most perfect order 
was preserved, almost without rules: 
any lady might enjoy the advantages 
of the school with complete comfort. 

The lesson this school has taught 
seems to be, that all must begin with 
free hand-drawing before using in- 
struments, that better and more 
complete graded models of machinery 
must be furnished, and that examples 
of the best art that can be procured 
must be placed before the pupils. 
The last want will be met in Boston 
in time by the proposed Art Museum, 
and the others will be provided for 
another winter. A less number of 
lessons cannot accomplish the work 
desired ; and probably many of those 
who have attended the school the 
past season will continue next year. 

In the day-schools the problem 
was more difficult. Instead of ear 
nest men and women gathering in fair 
weather or stormy from all parts of 
the city, children whose time was 
pretty well occupied by other studies, 
and whose attention must be gained 
by making the task thoroughly in- 
teresting, were to be taught. Some 
of the school-teachers scouted the 
idea of teaching drawing in their 
schools as utterly useless ; while others 
recognized at once the added power a 
training of hand and eye would give 
to their work. All object-teaching 
must be based on a study of objects, 
such as drawing alone can give. The 
work was to begin in the primary 
classes, so that it will be five or six 
years before the full advantages can be 
seen; but, in the mean time, primary 
work is attended to in the higher 
classes throughout the city. 























The youngest children are taught 
to make dots at regular intervals, and 
then combine them in lines; and they 
should then draw geometrical figures, 
and learn simple definitions of lines 
and shapes, and model-drawing from 
flat copies will complete the course in 
the primary school. In the grammar 
schools, drawing from flat and solid 
models and perspective may follow, 
and the high schools complete the 
course ; for it is of course not intended 
to give a complete art education, but 
simply to train the hand and eye for 
use. While music is denied to many, 
every child not blind or handless 
may make a fair draughtsman; and 
the aid and impetus given to the 
other studies in a school by this 
branch need only to be once tried. 

By the adoption of a suitable sys- 
tem, and a few years’ training of art- 
masters, all the people of Massachu- 
setts can be taught to draw; even 
with the imperfect methods now in 
use, examples are not wanting of 
schools of many hundred pupils 
where every one is doing very credit- 
able elementary work. Should the 
State authorities appoint.a competent 
art-master to organize instruction, 
and aid local teachers by advice and 
precept, and also furnish him with a 
good set of models, and examples of 
work done from them, — models that 
cannot be obtained in this country, — 
five years only will be required to put 
the State on an equality with Eng- 
land in industrial art. 

' Early in May, an impromptu ex- 
hibition was held in a large central 
hall in Boston, at which was collected 
a portion of the work of the evening 
school and the best work of the day- 
schools. The teachers had but a few 
days’ notice, and no time to prepare 
for a special display ; for it was de- 
sired that the actual work done, with- 
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out the least expectation of an exhi- 
bition, should be seen by the public 
as well as by the teachers. The in- 
struction in the day-schools is given 
by the regular teachers, under the 
supervision of instructors who give 
the larger share of their time at 
present to the high schools. Wher- 
ever the regular teachers had been 
faithful, and took an interest in the 
matter, the work of their school was 
satisfactory, although in all cases 
elementary, owing to the short time 
devoted to drawing; in the high 
schools, two hours a week, and in the 
lower schools one hour, being allowed. 
No college in the State makes any 
provision for art education; the tech- 
nical schools are compelled to devote 
@ generous share of time to general 
and industrial drawing ; and now it is 
hoped that the common schools will 
do their part, that our children may 
have new hands and eyes as well as a 
strengthened memory, and go to the 
workshops or factories competent to 
make and understand plans as well 
as to write and read letters, and that 
some may have their talents so devel- 
oped that they may originate good 
designs, whether for economical use 

or esthetic cultivation. 
Wiu1M T. Bricuam. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITON. 
Lonpon, May 25. 

THE annual exhibition of the Roy- 
al Academy of Fine Art has opened 
this month with some eleven hundred 
and seventy pictures, including arch 
tectural drawings, miniatures, etch- 
ings, crayon drawings, and paintings 
in oils and water-colors. 

Of course the newspapers say that 
it is not equal to former exhibitions ; 
but, to one who has no recollections 
with which to compare it, it seems 
very good. 
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The rooms are spacious and well- 
arranged, and so attractive, that, if you 
wish to really enjoy the pictures, you 
must go early in the morning. After 
twelve o’clock it is impossible to see 
fairly for the crowd of people. The 
largest picture of the exhibition, and 
the one before which there is always 
a cluster of admirers, is a scene in a 
gambling hall, by Frith, the painter 
of the “ Derby Day,” now in Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

It is admirable for the grouping, 
and for the fidelity with which the 
shades of curiosity, anxiety, and de- 
spair, and the stolid calmness of the 
habitués of the place, are rendered ; 
and, for finished workmanship, it is un- 
surpassed by any thing in the exhibi- 
tion. In the same room hangs one of 
Millais’ pictures, Aaron and Hur hold- 
ing up the hands of Moses. 

Perhaps the nature of the scene 
makes unavoidable some want of dig- 
nity in the principal figure. Certain- 
ly the interest centres in the two sup- 
porters; and the contrast is fine be- 
tween the thoughtful priest, looking 
down with a shade of anxiety, and the 
fiery vehemence of the soldier, who 
grasps the arm he is upholding as if 
to command success. There are two 
other pictures by Millais in this exhi- 
bition,—a somnambulist, in which the 
still darkness of the night, and the 
weird unconsciousness of the walker, 
who comes directly toward you in the 
picture, are finely given; and a land- 
scape which he calls “Chill October.” 
Gray sky stretches above, and gives its 
color to gleaming water, into which, in 
middle distance, runs a narrow strip 
of land, with wind-blown trees, and in 
the foreground are reeds and tall 
marsh-grass. ; 

Opposite to it is one of the sunniest 
pictures in the whole collection,— Au- 
tumn Gold, by V. Cole. A warm haze 
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hangs in the distance; and floods of 
sunlight stream over the hills, and 
light up a field of half-cut grain. In 
the same room is a scene on the Fells 
by T. S. Cooper, with weary, half 
frozen sheep huddling together, and 
a driving snow-storm sweeping over 
them. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
phase of nature that has not its rep- 
resentation here: there are breezy 
stretches of upland, rich with heath- 
er bloom; and shady nooks, with 
glimpses of sunny glades; and wide 
sea-views, and lazy boats becalmed. 

And there is the same variety in 
the pictures from human life, — histor 
ical pictures, romantic pictures, and 
quiet bits of every day ; among them, 
some charming pictures of children’s 
ways. But the modern English ar- 
tist’s ideal of woman is something 
very curious. I believe, if all the so- 
called fancy pictures of women in the 
various exhibitions now open in Lon- 
don were to be brought together, 
they would be found almost invari- 
ably to represent a person who should 
be young, but whose listlessness or 
ill-temper could only be explained by 
a long and miserable life. If the ar- 
tist gets his ideal from what he sees 
around him, we must conclude that 
the women of the present day are 
careless, selfish, lazy, beyond any 
thing before known. 

And perhaps, as a re-action from a 
former style, a certain class of artists 
have taken to doing up their women 
in a most marvellous style of garment 
There are two pictures here, which 
are called “Battledore and Shuttle- 
cock.” The suggestion of the name is 
of lightness and agility; but you are 
presented to two of these melancholy 
damsels, each so enveloped in a blue 
or green mantle that it would be a 
sheer impossibility for her to keep 
up the game two minutes. It is from 
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such pictures that one turns with 
great pleasure to some of the very 
faithful renderings of home-life that 
are here. The gem of them all is a 
picture by Faed, called “A wee bit 
fractious.” It is a young country wo- 
man, petting her child ; and the sooth- 
ing tenderness of the mother, as she 
gathers the baby in her arms, her pa- 
tience and love, and the tearful pout 
of the child, are perfectly expressed. 

Another very good thing is an old 
man teaching a boy to make a fisher- 
man’s knot; capital for the kindliness 
of the man, and the puzzled intent- 
ness of the boy. There are, too, some 
fine portraits, which impress you as 
being correct likenesses, though you 
may not be familiar with the origi- 
nals. 

Altogether, the rooms of the Royal 
Academy are a most fascinating 
place. 





HANDBOOK OF LEGENDARY AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL ART. 


America is justly proud of many 
admirable institutions, and the young, 
free, untrammelled civilization, and 
the entire freedom of thought and ex- 
pression which here abounds ; but each 
year, as the eager struggle for the ne- 
cessities of life is more and more re- 
warded by success, the first aim of 
the man who has attained prosperity 
is to add comfort, perhaps even luxury, 
to the simple needs of life, and beauty 
and refinement of ornament to his 
home. It is but a natural expression 
of the love of the beautiful, so deeply 
implanted in the nature of all, in 
greater or less degree. That desire 
for the adornments of art, as developed 
in its three great divisions,— architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, — must 
be gratified by an increased interest in, 


1 Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement. Hurd & Hough- 
ton. New York. 
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and acquaintance with, the wonders 
of European art. In order to gain 
any knowledge of the celebrated 
works of ancient or medieval times, the 
reader has been obliged before this to 
study many volumes before arriving 
at the desired information. 

Mrs. Erskine, in her handbook, has 
really supplied a great want; for she 
has given us an admirably correct, 
clear, concise work on art. It is al- 
most the first book of reasonable size 
and moderate cost that has been of- 
fered the public on the subject it 
treats of. It does not profess to be 
so exhaustive as many larger works, 
but in a limited space to give a short 
history of all the symbols and legends 
that have been illustrated in art. 
In the preface, Mrs. Erskine says, that 
elegance “has been subordinated to 
the desire to make the book compact 
and convenient in size.” It is, how- 
ever, a handsome book, and fully illus- 
trated with descriptive engravings, 
which greatly assist the reader. For 
reference in travelling, and visiting 
the art galleries of the Old World, 
or for the less favored individual who 
must remain at home, it will be an 
agreeable and attractive study. The 
original design of all art, from the 
earliest times, has been to teach; at 
first representations of art were al- 
most the only means of inculcating 
certain great truths. Christianity 
found art devoted to the expression 
of worship of heathen gods and god- 
desses. St. Paul said to the men of 
Athens, “who spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing,” “ not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone graven by art and 
man’s device.” That simple belief 
of the first Christians was soon 
changed by the strong love of ima- 
gery and the desire for visible outward 
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had sown one more crop, and iv was 


display ; and to that mixture of Chris- 
tian faith with an almost idolatrous 
worship of forms are we indebted for 
some of the most beautiful and grand 
conceptions of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and hosts of others, great mas- 
ters of art. 

The legends illustrated in art give 
us all the great paintings and statues 
of the world, from the earliest Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern mythology, to the 
comparatively modern art which grew 
up under Christian influences. The 
first division of the book treats of 
symbolism in art, and must greatly 
assist the observer of many of the 
quaint and crowded pictures which 
the early painters seemed especially to 
delight in. The authoress says a care- 
ful study of symbols will often “show 
that what seems at first to be the result 
of chance, or an ignorance of the fit- 
ness of things, is, in truth, “that of 
deep and earnest thought, delicate 
and poetic conceptions, and a lofty 
desire to teach grand and holy truths, 
as well as to give pleasure and delight 
to the eye.” We have also a very 
complete collection of legends of 
place, — among them those beautiful 
and poetic stories of the German’s 
dearly-loved Rhine, the grand river 
whose vine-clad banks have so much 
of romance and sentiment connected 
with them. Besides the tales already 
familiar, there are many new ones which 
must be quite fresh to most readers. 

One legend is such an instance of 
more than Yankee acuteness in 
thought, if not reality, that it may 
entertain the reader. Some rich 


monks near Miihlheim were very ava- 
ricious, and attempted to wrest by 
force from a young man his family 
estate. He saw no hope of saving his 
land by legal or equitable means, so 
offered to relinquish the land after he 


harvested when ripe. This the 
monks joyfully agreed to, and will- 
ingly signed a contract to that effect, 
and waited for the appearance of the 
crop, which they hoped soon to see 
removed, and themselves the posses- 
sors of the land. They watched ea- 
gerly for it. When it appeared, it was 
neither whegt nor any kind of grain ; 
the ground was covered with th« 
green leaves of young oaks. They 
were fairly out-witted ; and the years 
that saw the oaks still in their sturdy 
prime looked on the graves of the 
monks and at last the crumbling ruins 
of the monastery itself. 

St. Augustine called representations 
of art “libri idiotarum” (“the books 
of the simple”). All the early artists 
aimed to teach great truths to the 
ignorant, as well as to elevate and 
increase the sentiment of the more 
refined and intelligent portion of the 
community. We may now have fewer 
evidences of the spirit which ani- 
mated and guided a Raphael; but we 
have a vastly diffused and elevated 
state of learning, and have lost none 
of the love and veneration for the 
works and spirit of the great masters 
of past centuries. We have perhaps 
even more appreciation of beauty, 
though it may not be the. blind adora- 
tion of devotees who prostrate them- 
selves before the handiwork of man; 
we feel an educated and cultivated 
taste and admiration for the God- 
given talent and genius evinced in 
all beautiful and artistic works of 
man, and the still greater wonders 
of nature, unequalled as yet by any 
skill or power of finite beings; for the 
marvels of creation are designed by 
the great first Artist, and all combine 
to form an harmonious perfected world. 

G. A. E. 














































Record of Progress. 





Tuer are in the United States three hundred and forty-five insti- _~ s> 


tutions of education which take the names of university, college, or 
collegiate institute. We take this fact from the valuable Year Boox 
of “ The New-York Observer.” It is not fair to say, that, in assum- 
ing names so respectable, these institutions make claims to regard 
which close examination would not justify. There is nothing in the 
word “college” which in itself pretends to more than the word 
“academy,” which, in the language of America, has long been used 
for a high school. And,on the other hand, any college which deserved 
the reputation of the School of Mines or the Polytechnic School 
might well be glad to assume the name of a “School,” if it could so 
easily win the respect of the world for its position. 

We have not attempted, in preparing this number of ‘“ OLp anp 
New,” to go into any statistical or historical statement of the growth 
of these institutions or their present condition. But we do suppose, 
that, as matter of convenience and of interest, something is gained 
by bringing together; at the season of college anniversaries, a few 
studies by some of the most efficient leaders in education of the aims 
for which they are striving, in the charge of the institutions with 
which they are connected. We have asked them, therefore, to fur- 


nish us with statements of the work of some of the best-established. 


colleges, in what we may call distinctive or peculiar lines which in 
some measure distinguish each college from others. There are cer- 
tain things in which they all resemble each other. We have not 
attempted to describe these things, so much as those in which the dif- 
ferent colleges of which we speak enter upon characteristic under- 
takings. 

From an immense mass of material, we are compelled by our lim- 
its to select the accounts of the leading universities which deserve 
that name, and of a few of the more prominent colleges ; confining 
ourselves in this number to the Northern, Middle, and Western 
States, and to the University of Virginia. In successive numbers of 


*“ Otp anD New,” we shall be able to add to these valuable records, 
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Maine.— Bowdoin College. 


all of which are made by gentlemen whose official position gives to 


them especial value. 


It is with regret that we defer to our number for August our 
notices of the medical school connected with Harvard College; of 
the college for women, which has excited such wide interest, Vassar 
College in New York; of the College of New Jersey; of the college- 
system of Pennsylvania, and those of Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 





MAINE. 


Tue oldest college in Maine is Bowdoin 
College, chartered in 1802. Waterville 
College, established under the auspices of 
the Baptists in 1820, recently took the 
name of Colby University. An in- 
stitution yet more recent is Bates Col- 
lege at Lewiston, founded in 1864. In the 
following paper will be found an account 
of the present position of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


BerorE the Revolution, the question 
was agitated of establishing a college 
in the District of Maine ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the time did not favor 
the project. In 1788, a petition for 
a college charter was sent up to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts from the 
Association of Ministers and the Court 
of Sessions of Cumberland County. 
A charter was granted in 1794; and, 
by act of the Legislature, the historic 
name of Bowdoin was given tothe col- 
lege. Williams received its charter the 
year before; it having been thought 
important, that, as Harvard was atthe 
centre, one institution of the highest 
rank should he established in the 
western, and another in the eastern 
portion of the State. The site of 
the college was fixed at Brunswick, 
now one of the most attractive villages 
in New England. The college-grounds 
are on @ plain, about a mile from the 
Androscoggin, well kept, spacious, 


shaded by maples and elms, and sur- 
rounded by a belt of shrubbery and 
trees. There are now eight halls ; — 
three of them dormitories, Adams 
Hall, the Memorial Hall, the gymna- 
sium, and the chapel, which contains 
the library of the college, the gallery of 
paintings, the library and cabinet of 
the Maine Historical Society, and the 
chapel proper, which is one of the most 
beautiful halls in the country. 

The college was opened for students 
September, 1802, and graduated its 
first class in 1806, — the opening of 
what was regarded as a fountain in 
the desert. The name borne by the 
college, the novelty of the occasion, 
and other circumstances, attracted a 
large company from Boston, Salem, 
and other Massachusetts towns, and 
made that first Commencement mem- 
orable as one of the most brilliant in 
the history of the college. There 
were many indications that quite as 
deep interest was felt in behalf of the 
new institution in the State proper 
as in the District itself. In compli- 
ment to the new claimant for favor, 
several Harvard graduates were ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

One cannot have been conversant 
with the tendencies of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, without noticing the influence 
of the common mother of the New- 
England colleges, though it is thought 
that in Bowdoin the resemblance of 
daughter to mother is, certainly was, 
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particularly marked. The active 
movers in the project of a college 
were mainly Harvard men; most of 
the teachers also of the first twenty 
years were from Harvard: Prof. 
Abbot, 1784; Prof. Cleaveland, 1799 ; 
Tutors Willard and Parker, 1803; Nor- 
ton, 1804 ; Burge, White, and Tappan, 
1805; Whitman, 1809; Brigham and 
Fales, 1810; Lamson, 1814; Briggs, 
1815; Green and Newman, 1816; and 
Cummings, 1817. Henceforward, the 
teachers were almost exclusively taken 
from its own alumni. It is apparent, 
however, that the characteristic traits 
and tendencies of the mother would 
be decidedly marked in an offspring 
that had derived its life and vigor so 
largely from her. 

The name which was given the col- 
lege, in honor of one of the most emi- 
nent of the Massachusets governors, 
Hon. James Bowdoin, at once attract- 
ed the notice and favor of his son, of 
the same name, who in 1805 was sent 
by Pres. Jefferson on a special mis- 
sion to Spain; and he became a muni- 
ficent patron of the infant institution. 
Besides liberal donations while living, 
he bequeathed to the college the re- 
version of a portion of his estate’; his 
elegant private library of four thousand 
volumes ; philosophical apparatus; a 
costly gallery of paintings, which he 
had purchased in Europe; and a val- 
uable collection of minerals, arranged 
by Haiiy, and of models in crystallo- 
graphy. . Prof. Cleaveland was in 
the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; but this cabinet of min- 
erals, together with the scientific re- 
sources of the library, ample for that 
period, gave the first impulse to his 
studies in chemistry and mineralogy, 
in which as lecturer, and the author 
of the first complete system of min- 
eralogy on this continent, he won a 
European reputation. By his diligence 
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and energy, aided by extensive corre- 
spondence at home and abroad, exten- 
sive and valuable collections in miner- 
alogy, geology, and conchology, were 
accumulated during his more than 
forty years of labor in this direction. 
These cabinets and the gallery of 
paintings, increased by subsequent 
donations, are the pride of the college. 

The library, nowof about seventeen 
thousand volumes, is much more val- 
uable than is indicated by its size. 
Until a comparatively recent date, it 
was rich in the science, literature, and 
history of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, and especially in the political 
history of our own land. It has its 
treasures and rarities to show to the 
visitor. 

The teaching and enthusiasm of 
Prof. Cleaveland made an abiding 
impression on the character of the 
college, which has been deepened and 
extended by the zeal of those who 
have succeeded him. 

The late Prof. Smythe, who relieved 
Prof. Cleaveland in the department 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy, by his enthusiastic 
devotion, and his mathematical works, 
gave high reputation to the college in 
that department. In truth, the scien- 
tific element has been from the first 
quite sufficiently prominent in the col- 
lege curriculum. The annual Catalogue 
for two or three years has shown 
what arrangements are made for ad- 
vanced studies in natural history, 
physics, and applied chemistry. 

It should be distinctly stated, that 
there has been progress in the college: 
system of study, adapting it to the 
demands of the times, while a strong 
conservative influence has maintained 
due reverence for the claims of truly 
liberal culture. The late Prof. New- 
man, who successively held the chairs 
of ancient languages, and of rhetoric: 
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and . oratory, and a lectureship on 
political economy, — by his treatise on 
Rhetoric, which has passed through 
more than fifty editions in this coun- 
try and in England, and by his work 
on Political Economy, pronounced by 
competent authority one of the best 
from the American press, did much 
for the culture and reputation of the 
college ; as also Prof. Upham, by his 
system of Mental Philosophy, and 
his work on the Will; the former in 
particular used extensively in semi- 
naries of learning throughout the 
country, and commended in European 
journals ; and also by writings, extend- 
ing to several volumes, on topics of 
Christian faith and life. The college 
cherishes with pride the fame of Prof. 
Longfellow, who, while an undergrad- 
uate, gave earnest of his subsequent 
brilliant career; and who first occu- 
pied the chair of modern languages, 
from which he was called to the same 
position in Harvard. During the past 
year the Professor has given proof of 
his early love for his alma mater 
by a donation of a set of early Italian 
poets, in the splendid Pisa edition. 

Absence of pretension, it is believed, 
has been characteristic of Bowdoin 
men. All who have held the office of 
president— McKeen, Appleton, Allen, 
Woods— have commanded esteem, 
and the highest respect for extensive 
learning, profound thought, and broad 
culture, and were fitted to give high 
tone and character to the institution 
over which they presided ; and we may 
be sure that the present incumbent, 
Dr. Harris, whose anticipated retire- 
ment causes sincere regret, has fol- 
lowed with not unequal steps. To the 
names already mentioned of teachers, 
may be added those of our own alum- 
ni,— Cleaveland, 1813; Hale, 1818, 
President of Hobart College, N.Y.; 
Abbot, 1822; Goodwin, 1832, Professor 
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of Modern Languages, subsequently 
President of Trinity, Conn., then Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania 
and now Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of Philadelphia; 
Smith 1834, Professor of Mental Phi- 
losophy, Amherst, and now a distin- 
guished professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N.Y.; Chamberlain, 
1852, and Whittlesey of Yale, 1842, 
who left their professorships to serve 
in the late war, and bore themselves 
worthily in the hottest conflict of bat- 
tle, and Everett, 1850, Professor of 
Modern Languages, now in one of the 
theological chairs at Harvard. These 
were not men to encourage boasting 
or pretence. The patient, ill-requited 
labors and example of these teachers, 
their colleagues and successors, have 
borne their fruits in the roll of honor- 
ed names borne on the Triennial, in 
view of which the college deserves 
honorable mention among the institu- 
tions of the land. 

As having been connected with the 
college for nearly fifty years, the 
Maine Medical School should be 


* mentioned, the foundations of which 


were laid by Pres. Allen, the eminent 
Nathan Smith, M.D., and his co-ad- 
jutors, Prof. Cleaveland and John D. 
Wells, M.D., whose brilliant promise 
in the chair of. anatomy at Bowdoin, 
and the University of Maryland, was 
suddenly cut short by early death. 
The reputation of the school has been 
sustained by an array of talents and 
learning, combined with earnest work- 
ing of men called to the charge of 
its departments from New York, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and our own State. 
This department of the college has a 
very valuable library and cabinet. 
The college, it may be safely af- 
firmed, never more deserved public con- 
fidence for thorough and earnest work 

















Vermont. 


in its several departments than now. 
With teachers scantily paid, with 
meagre resources for increase of its 
library and apparatus, there must 
have been sincere, active, and ener- 
getic, not to say able men at work 
during these sixty-nine years of its 
life, to accomplish all it has done for 
its own State and the country. 


WE are obliged to defer to our next 
number an account of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, one of the oldest, as it is one of the 
most efficient, institutions in the country, 
distinguished as well for the high char- 
acter of its graduates as for the solidity 
of its plans. Uniting a college, a scien- 
tific school, and a medical college, Dart- 
mouth College might claim the name of 
‘a university, if names were worth much. 





VERMONT. 


Tue University of Vermont was 
incorporated in 1791. In 1867 the 
State made it the State Agricultural 
College. 

Middlebury College was founded in 
1800. Dr. Lebaree is the president ; 
and there were last year seven in- 
structors and sixty-five pupils. 

Norwich University, the military 
school established at Middletown, 
Conn., by Capt. Partridge, and after- 
wards transferred to Norwich, Vt., 
was, last year, again removed to 
Northborough in this state. 

Of the distinctive traits of the 
university, which is at the city of 
Burlington, we have the following 
account from an accomplished corre- 
spondent : — 

1st, A characteristic fact in its his- 
tory, whether it has been an ‘ad- 
vantage or not, is, that, with limited 
means, it has in the quality of its 
work kept pace with the larger and 
richer colleges. It has done this by 
securing able men as instructors, 
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though its corps of teachers has been 
small. Pres. Marsh, Dr. Torrey, 
Prof. Benedict, Dr. Shedd, and other 
professors of kindred spirit, estab- 
lished a high standard of work, which 
their successors have aimed to main- 
tain. . 

2d, The moral and intellectual at- 
mosphere, “the environments,” as 
our Positivist friends would say, are 
here favorable to the best college 
training. Vermont is sensible, solid, 
substantial, and has no applause for 
the superficial. It is earnest, moral, 
religious, but catholic. The city of 
Burlington is large enough to bring 
young men into the stir and activity 
of mercantile and of social life, but 
not so immersed in business as to be 
regardless of culture or to divert stu- 
dents from their legitimate work. 
Recall, then, its scenery, unsurpassed 
in America, and pardon us for believ- 
ing that there is no finer situation for 
a college in the land. 

3d, We have accepted the Congres- 
sional endowment for an agricultural 
college, and have established courses 
in agriculture, chemistry, civil en- 
gineering, and mining engineering, 
while we of: course retain the regular 
classical course. We retain the 
study of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture over the whole four years in 
every course. We find the mingling 
of students who are pursuing differ- 
ent courses mutually stimulating in 
many respects, and fatal to that con- 
tempt which classical students 
trained by themselves often have for 
scientific students, and which scien- 
tific schools often cherish for the clas- 
sical work of college. 

4th, The number of our students 
being small, we believe that our in- 
structors can do far more for each 
one than can be done in the classes 
of the very large colleges. We can 
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know every student thoroughly, can 
guide his reading, can constantly 
help him by suggestion, warning, or 
stimulation, as we could not if we had 
classes of a hundred or more. 

5th, The necessary expenses are 
small, not alone because board is 
cheaper than in the seaboard cities, 
but because the habits and tastes of 
the students are simple. The cost 
of residence at college is very largely 
determined by college custom. A 
large proportion of the students are 
dependent entirely or largely upon 
their own earnings for their support 
while here. As a rule, therefore, 
they are mature, manly, earnest, and 
prudent. The college society is 
therefore wholesome for men who 


are preparing to do real work in life. 
A. 











































MASSACHUSETTS. 
Harvarp Universiry, established 
in 1636 by a vote of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, is the oldest 
college in the country. In the Win- 
throp Papers, just now published, 


tion, from which it appears almost 
certain that the impulse for the 
foundation of the college was given 
by a woman. Lucy Downing, the 
spirited and witty sister of John 
Winthrop, the first governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, — not unwilling herself to 
remove to Massachusetts from Eng- 
land, was unwilling that her son, 
George Downing , should not be well 
educated there. In 1636, therefore, 
she writes to her brother, the Gover- 
nor, from England, to say, — 


“It’s true the colleges here are much 
corrupted, yet not so I hope, but good 
friends may yet find a fitting tutor for 
him, and, if it may be, with any hope of 
his well doing here. Knowing your prev- 
alency with my husband, and the hazard 
the boy is in by reason both of his father’s 


there is a curious scrap of informa- . 


Massachusetts. 


and of his own strong inclination to the 
plantation sports, I am bold to present 
this solicitous suit of mine, with all ear- 
nestness to you and my nephew Winthrop, 
that you will not condescend to his going 
over till he hath either attained to per- 
fection in the arts here, or that there be 
sufficient means for to perfect him therein 
with you, which I should be most glad to 
hear of: it would make me go far nimbler 
to New England, if God should call me to 
it, than otherwise I should; and I believe 
a college would put no small life into the 
plantation.” 


Now, here is certainly a remarkable 
coincidence. On the 28th of October, 
in this same year, 1636, at a meeting 
of the General Court of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, the following proceeding 
took place : — 

“ The Court agreed to give four hun- 
dred pounds towards a school or college, 
whereof two hundred pounds to be paid 
the next year, and two hundred when 
the work is finished.” 


So readily did the General Court 
answer the suggestion of this bril- 
liant woman. Her son George was, 
in fact, one of the first nine graduates 
of Harvard in 1642, went to England, 
and became the minister of the Com- 
monwealth to Holland. He died in 
1684. His descendant, Sir George 
Downing, employed the family fortune 
in establishing, in the English Cam- 
bridge, Downing College, the youngest 
sister of that university, and the 
only one, if we remember rightly, 
which, by whatever claim, can boast 
of an American parentage. 

Besides Harvard University, there 
are in Massachusetts, Williams Col- 
lege, founded under the will of Col. 
Ephraim Williams in 1783; Amherst 
College, founded in 1821; Tufts Col- 
lege, founded in 1854; and two Ro- 
man Catholic Colleges, — the College 
of the Holy Cross in Worcester, and 
the Boston College. 




















The University at Cambridge. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


Wauics has grown up from the seed 
planted at the request of Lucy Down- 
ing, deserves the name of a university 
because it does unite, under the same 
general government, several distinct 
institutions of learning. There are 
Harvard College, founded, as above, 
in 1636; the Medical School, 1783; 
the Divinity School, 1814; the Dane 
Law School, 1817 ; Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1848; the School of Mining 
and Geology, the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, the Dental School, 1869; 
and the. Bussey Institution of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, which is 
opened this year. The Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, established by 
the Commonwealth, is at Cambridge, 
and is under the charge of officers of 
the university. 

In addition to these schools, there 
have been established, within a few 
years past, series of University Lec- 
tures, of the plan of which we have 
given some account in former num- 
bers of “Oxtp anp New.” These are 
not intended principally or chiefly for 
students in the several schools, though 
there is no objection to their attend- 
ance. They are open to all persons, 
of both sexes, who are interested in 
the subjects, and will pay the appoint- 
ed fee. 

All the operations of the university 
are conducted at Cambridge, with the 
exception of those of the Medical 
School, which has its own college 
building in Boston, and the Bussey 
Institution, whose farms and gardens 
are at West Roxbury, near Boston. 
The Medical College has lately en- 
larged its plan, making arrangements 
for a systematic course which will oc- 
cupy the whole year, in place of 
courses of lectures in the winter, sup- 
plemented by “schools,” so.called, in 
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the summer. Of this new course we 
hope to give a complete account in 
the next number of “ Otp AnD NEw.” 

Besides the schools named above, 
which are under the oversight of the 
authorities of the college, we may 
name the Episcopal Theological Col- 
lege, situated at Cambridge. Its 
students are entitled to all the privi- 
leges of resident graduates of Harvard 
College in the use of the library, and 
in admission to lectures in the several 
schools. 


Under the instruction of these dif- 
ferent institutions were thirteen hun- 
dred and sixteen students in the last 
year’s Catalogue. Of these, six hun- 
dred and eight were in the undergrad- 
uate department of the college. In 
the sketch of the work of the Univer- 
sity which we can now give, we must 
confine ourselves to this department. 

The arrangement of the “elective ” 
system is now such, that, of the four 
classes, the freshman class is the only 
one, all the members of which pursue 
the same established course. At the 
end of the freshman year, the privi- 
lege of “election of studies” begins. 
The discrimination is not the distinc- 
tion between liberal studies and 
“ bread-winning” studies, to take the 
German distinction. “ All the studies 
open to an undergraduate are liberal 
and disciplinary, not narrow or 
special.” These are the words of 
Pres. Eliot, in his inaugural address. 
There is also a certain part of the 
curriculum, which to the end of 
the course every student must at- 
tend. 

The first distinction in the elective 
course is, that a student may, if he 
chooses, drop the classics at the end 
of his freshman year. The striking 
comment on this permission thus far 
has been, that, in practice, very few 
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sophomores avail themselves of the 
privilege. From a class of rather 
more than. one hundred and thirty, 
last year, about one hundred and ten 
elected Greek; and the same number, 
not in all cases the same individuals, 
read Latin. In the junior and senior 
years, the numbers of classical students 
diminish. The following extract from 
the report of the Examining Commit- 
tee will give to those who are inter- 
ested the precise detail of the classi- 
cal “election :”— 


“After the freshman year, Greek and 
Latin are elective studies. Section A of 
the sophomores, about seventy, read the 
Prometheus of A’schylus, Plato’s Apology, 
the Birds of Aristophanes, and the Alces- 
tis of Euripides. Section B, abodt forty, 
read the sixth book of the Odyssey, forty- 
eight dialogues of Lucian, and fifty-two 
pages of Diodorus Siculus. About thirty 
trom these two sections, called ‘ Advanced 
Greek,’ read, in addition, two Philippics, 
the Clynthiacs, the Chersonesus, and the 
De Rhodiis of Demosthenes, and portions 
of Herodotus. 

“Tn Latin, Section A, about eighty, read 
Cicero for Cluentius; while section b, 
about thirty, read two books of Autius. 
Both sections read the De Senectute and 
Epistola ad Quintum of Cicero, with the 
Andria and éovtdv tiywpovyévoc of ‘Terence. 
An ‘Advanced’ division of sixty-nine, 
formed as in Greek, read, in addition, 
parts of the Tusculans of Cicero and the 
Epistles of Horace, the Ars Poetica, and 
the Andria of Terence. 

“ The juniors in Latin, forming an elect- 
ive class of above fifty, read tour books of 
Pliny’s Epistles,one book of Quintilian, and 
the Dialogues de Oratoribus. In Greek, 
an elective class of thirty-five read As- 
chines against Ctesiphon, Demosthenes on 
the Crown, the Antigone, and the Clouds. 

“ Another small section in Greek, called 
‘ Ancient History,’ formed of juniors and 
sophomores, studied parts of five books of 
Thucydides, and the seventh volume of 
Grote’s Greece. The elective class of 
seniors in Latin, varying from fifty to six- 
ty, read two plays of Piautus, Cicero’s 
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Brutus, extracts from Tibullus, and a large 
portion of Catullus. Five candidates for 
honors read, in addition, one book of Quin- 
tilian, and selections from Pliny’s Epistles, 
and had instruction in Roman inscrip- 
tions. 

“ The elective class in Greek, consisting 
of fourteen, read the Agamemnon of Hs- 
chylus, parts of Plato’s Republic, the An- 
tigone, and the Clouds. Five students, 
candidates for honors, did additional 
work. 

“ Professor Goodwin gives much time 
and attention to written examinations in 
his department, which are calculated to 
test very thoroughly the proficiency of the 
students, and their faithful attention to the 
questions, comments, explanations, and il- 
lustrations of the daily recitations. Upon 
these examinations, the rank of the stu- 
gents in great measure depends. 

“ It will have been observed that a large 
proportion of the sophomores elected 
Greek and Latin, and that the elective 
classes in the senior and junior years were 
large. 

“ Both in Latin and in Greek (when the 
number was somewhat smaller), the sec- 
tions contained a large representation of 
the best scholars. Of the first ten in the 
senior class, eight elected Latin; and many 
of the highest scholars were found in the 
senior Greek division. The same remark 
will apply to the elective classes of the 
juniors in the two departments.” 

in modern languages, all freshmen 
study French, all sophomores study 
German, and Italian and Spanish may 
be taken as “electives” by students 
in the three higher classes. Anglo- 
Saxon may be studied as an “elect- 
ive ;” and a few students make a class 
in the study of this and the other 
sources of the English language. 
After the freshman year, mathemat- 
ics is no longer a “ required” study. 
Sophomores may “ elect ” one of three 
courses, and juniors and seniors may 
take one or another course in mathe- 
matics by “ election.” 

In chemistry, sophomores and ju- 
niors all attend lectures, and make 
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some elementary studies. An elective 
class of juniors, from twenty to forty 
in number, attend a course of labora- 
tory practice in qualitative analysis. 

Besides the regular instruction in 
botany, a class of fifty-seven juniors 
- took the analysis of flowers, under 
Prof. Gray's invaluable direction, as 
an “elective.” 

The moral and religious instruction 
is given in Champlin’s “ Ethics,” 
Bulfinch’s “Evidences,” Peabody’s 
“Christianity the Religion of Nature.” 
These subjects are not “electives.” 
Philosophy proper is a required study 
of juniors and seniors, who study 
it in Brown’s “ Logic,” Reid’s “ Es- 
says,” Mill’s “Hamilton,” Mansel’s 
“Limits of Thought,” Schwegler’s 
“ History of Philosophy,” and Hamil- 
ton’s “ Metaphysics.” They also study 
Brown’s and Rogers’s “ Political Econo- 
my,” as a required and not elective 
study. Twenty-five seniors take an ad- 
ditional elective course, in the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

History and constitutional law also 
are followed by all the students as re- 
quired studies. 

The statement thus made will give 
the reader some idea of the amount 
of choice now given to undergradu- 
ates in Cambridge. It is very consid- 
erable in theory. In practice, it has 
proved that the permission to drop 
pure mathematics has been used more 
considerably than any other of the 
privileges of election; some other 
study being “elected” in the place. 
The result of the system is unques- 
tionably a more decided interest on 
the part of the student in the studies 
which he chooses, and a relief of the 
instructor, who no longer has to drag 
his pupil over ground where perhaps 
every step is hateful to him. The 
practical difficulty is unquestionably 
still this, as stated by Dr. Peabody :— 
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“ So far as the election on the part of 
our students is free, deliberate, and for 
just cause, these benefits have manifestly 
attended their choice. But a large por- 
tion of the students make their election, 
not from any conscious taste or preference, 
but avowedly from considerations of ease, 
or of rank, or of companionship. As the 
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‘time for choice approaches, no question is 


more frequently discussed than the higher 
or lower rate at which the several instruc- 
tors estimate equally good lessons; and a 
department is not unfrequently chosen be- 
cause it is supposed, that, in the college 
phrase, ‘ the marks run higher’ there than 
in the collateral departments. The very 
large number of petitions for ‘a change of 
elective ’ is the best evidence of the insuf- 
ficient grounds on which the choice is 
often made. It must be admitted also that 
the instructors are strongly tempted to do 
whatever is legitimately within their pow- 
er to dissuade and discourage all exeept 
quick and capable scholars from entering 
the respective departments; and a student 
of slender ability, but with a sincere and 
discriminating love of learning, may find 
the course which he would prefer virtually 
closed against him, or opened to him re- 
luctantly and grudgingly.” 


This difficulty will come to an end, 
in the main, when the “ mark system ” 
dies its natural death. With regard 
to the whole system of election, the 
examining committee of the last year 
say, — 

“ The great change introduced into the 
system of the college, by substituting elect- 
ive for compulsory studies, has made a 
very considerable advance during the 
year; and the success of the experiment 
thus far renders it not unlikely to lead to 
its complete establishment in due course 
of time. It is, however, predicated upon 
the notion that every young person who 
enters college does so prompted by an 
eager desire for knowledge, and a prede- 
termination to devote himself to some par- 
ticular line of pursuit. Unhappily, this 
assumption cannot be said to be strictly 
correct just yet. There are still some, 
without definite purpose, who appear to 
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exercise the right of choice between stud- 
ies mainly with the sole view to the pre- 
sumed degree of relative facility with 
which they may get through their tasks ; 
and when ‘they find, upon trial, that they 
have made a false calculation, they are 
apt gradually to fall off in attendance, and 
by and by strive to be transferred to some 
other study, in which they may have bet- 
terluck. This fact is made perceptible in 
one or two of the branches, returns of which 
are found in thisreport. This abuse of the 
privilege . granted must necessarily make 
itself so apparent, that the faculty will 
doubtless find little difficulty in devising 
the necessary means to keep it in check. 
Very possibly the evil may die out of itself 
in course of time, by the total transfer of the 
class of persons to whom it relates to other 
and more congenial forms of occupation 
elsewhere. In any event, the disadvan- 
tage may easily be endured, in view of the 
great compensation derived from the in- 
creased interest in their studies obtained 
from far the greater number.” 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


In accordance with the present 
practice of most American colleges, 
Brown University now holds its an- 
nual celebration in June, rather than 
in September, a change having been 
made last year from September. 

This year, the celebrations com- 
mence on Friday, June 23; which is 
the seniors’ gala-day, — the class-day. 
If the skies but smile that day, and 
give us what we hopefully expect of 
June, “when, if ever, come perfect 
days,” our shedy college-lawns will 
again bloom as they usually have; 
for whether the fathers come to hear 
the morning oration and poem, or 
not, the daughters will come to see 
the “planting of the tree,” and to 
hear the glees and songs which fol- 
low. : 

On Saturday occurs a public per- 


formance, though not connected with 
the graduating class: it is the day 
for the public competition of the 
juniors for the “Carpenter prizes in 
Elocution.” 

On the following Tuesday occurs 
the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society ; also a meeting of the alumni 
to discuss the needs of the college, 
and the best means of supplying 
them. 

In the evening, we have not only a 
sermon before the “Missionary So- 
ciety of Inquiry,” but also class-meet- 
tings and re-unions and social levees. 

Wednesday, June 28, is the great 
day, the hundred and third annual 
Commencement. Of course, it is no 
longer a Commencement, except in that 
poetical light in which we can hardly 
help viewing it, —as a time when the 
youth newly graduated commences to 
wrestle with evil, and to find it a real, 
though Protean gladiator. 

The little programme which we 
have just given, although it cannot 
afford a stranger any just idea of 
what we are attempting and really 
accomplishing here, yet cannot fail to , 
suggest upon what forces we must 
rely for our progress. It must suggest, 
that, in addition to the care of the 
corporation and the efforts of the 
faculty, our growth must be influenced 
also by the interest felt by the alumni, 
and even by the kind of student-life 
we encourage. And, when we speak 
of student-life, we refer to the combi- 
nation of work and play with which 
students are occupied in addition to 
their regular studies. 

I need hardly say, that, before every 
thing else, we rely for our success 
upon a cultivated, enthusiastic, har- 
monious, and experienced faculty ; for 
every one who is familiar with the 
workings of college government is 
ready to admit that a judicious fac- 























ulty knows best what ought to be 
done, and how it ought to be done; 
and, in fact, from the identity of the 
interests of the professors and the col- 
lege, they are most anxious for its suc- 
cessful management. 

Our method of instruction, upon 
which we set a high value, reflects to 
this day the influence of our former 
president, Dr. Wayland. It is cafled 
the analytical method; since in all 
our courses the greatest care is taken 
to display the essential internal struc- 
ture of a subject, before any attempt 
is made to describe its external form, 
or what merely gives it shape. In- 
struction by lectures is a favorite 
method here: while by lectures the 
student easily perceives the natural 
growth of the subject, he makes it 
his own by a gradual and truly as- 
similative process. We think, too, 
that the value of instruction by the 
living voice can hardly be too highly 
prized. As a part of our system, a 
course of very thorough term-reviews 
is insisted upon. We do not aim so 
much to have our students go over 
great extent of ground, as to afford 
the complete mastery of what they 
have explored. 

Our courses are sufficiently open 
to meet the demands and tendencies 
of the time: in fact, Brown was the 
pioneer in the now general movement 
favoring the natural adjustment of 
a student’s course of study to his 
capacity, his tastes, and his prospects. 
Thus, we offer at present three dis- 
tinct courses of study : — 

1st, The regular classical course of 
four years. 

2d, Acourse of three years, includ- 
ing literary and scientific studies, 
and one ancient language. 

3d, A course of three years, com- 
prising literary and scientific studies. 
Our appreciation of the value of 
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scientific discipline and culture is 
manifested by our admirable chemi- 
cal laboratory, erected but afew years 
ago. Instruction in the lecture-room 
is here supplemented by lessons in 
experimental chemistry in the labora- 
tory, where, as the student handles 
the apparatus himself, he thus re- 
ceives those invaluable teachings 
which stumbling failure impresses 
far more deeply than smooth success. 
In this laboratory is afforded what 
we do not know of being elsewhere 
attempted in this country ; that is, a 
systematic course of practical instruc- 
tion in the bleaching and dyeing of 
cotton and woollen goods. ‘ 

Again, our scientific department 
has lately been improved by the in- 
crease of the time allotted to the 
study of the physical sciences, and by 
the appointment of Prof. E. W. 
Blake, late of Cornell University, to 
the chair of the newly-constituted 
Hazard Professorship of Physics. 

The college possesses a very valu- 
able library, now numbering forty 
thousand volumes. The number is 
constantly increasing by the purchase 
of new books with the income of a 
permanent fund provided for this 
purpose. In addition to the reading- 
room in the college-library, the stu- 
dents support a reading-room, where 
the lighter periodical literature is 
supplied. 

But a student, like every other man, 
is influenced by a hundred teachers 
whom he by no means recognizes as 
such. The treatment he receives from 
his fellows, and the hospitality he ex- 
periences from his friends, address 
him “bien plus haut que le pédant 
le plus intraitable ou le pére le plus 
rigoureux.” The glee-clubs, the 
dramatic clubs, the college secret 
societies, and the elegant and hospit- 
able society which Providence affords, 
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may assist to form cultivated manners 
without extinguishing high scholar- 
ship. 

Base-ball is tolerably flourishing 
here; while boating has taken a 
fresh impulse from the victory of one 
of our crews at Worcester last year. 
Our navy is now having a new boat- 
house built for its use. 

Such matters as these latter can be 
thought trifling by those only who 
fancy that an active brain of one 
and twenty needs nothing but lexi- 
cons; but to lead a healthy life, liter- 
ally or figuratively, we must not live 
by bread alone. 

In the matter of the direct influ- 
ence of the alumni as a body, in the 
government of the college, but little 
has yet been done here. Doubtless 
at the coming alumni meeting this 
important subject will be again con- 
sidered. 

We dislike to close our remarks 
without referring to the question of 
the admission of young women to 
colleges, heretofore exclusively for 
young men; for it is a very interest- 
ing question, though not to us a very 
important one as yet. Some gentle- 
men in our faculty openly favor the 
admission of suitable persons of both 
sexes, while others fear the great 
practical difficulties which the case 
doubtless presents. But probably no 
great harm will ensue if we reserve 
the full discussion of such questions 
for the time when events force them 
upon us. : 

T. H. Appleton. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


TuHE second university, in order of date, 
in the country, is Yale College, at New 
Haven, founded in 1701. Connecticut 


has two younger and smaller colleges, 
Trinity College, established as Washing- 
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ton College in 1823, under the oversight 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
founded in 1831. We hope to publish, in 
an early number of this journal, some 
account of the enlargements and improve- 
ments recently made here in the Wesleyan 
University, under the energetic and 
thoughtful oversight of Rev. Dr. Cum- 
mings, the President. 

Of Yale College, which is really a uni- 
versity, we have the following account 
from the highest authority : — 

New HAVEN, June 8. 

You ask what is new in the affairs 
of Yale College. 

Foremost in the public estimation 
is the proposed change in the corpo- 
ration, by which the graduates may be 
admitted to a share in the govern- 
ment of the institution. You know 
that Yale College has but one govern- 
ing body, of which the official desig- 
nation has been, since the charter of 
1745, “The President and Fellows 
of Yale College in New Haven.” 
This body consists of the president 
and ten Congregational ministers res- 
ident in Connecticut (who choose 
their own successors), and also (by 
virtue of a contract made near the 
close of the last century), of the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
six senior Senators of this State. 
The Senators.of the State, owing to 
the fact that they are seldom in office 
for more than a single term of one 
year’s duration, have for a long time 
past, with a few noteworthy excep- 
tions, been quite indifferent to this 
trust, and have seldom attended the 
meetings of the corporation. Some 
years ago, Pres. Woolsey  sug- 
gested that the State should relin- 
quish this senatorial supervision to 
the graduates of the college. In May 
of the present year, to the surprise 
of every one, Gov. Jewell, in his 
annual message, suggested to the le- 




















gislature to part with a part at least 
of their representation in the corpo- 
* ration. At the moment when this is 
written, it appears highly probable, 
that, without any reluctance, the State 
will yield to the graduates of the 
college the appointment of persons 
to fill the six senatorial seats. It 
would be premature to state the prob- 
able conditions which the act will 
embody, or the further provisions on 
the part of the corporation for ac- 
cepting and carrying out the proposed 
modification ; but it is not too early 
to see, that, if the details of the new 
arrangement are wisely considered, 
the graduates of the college will be 
much encouraged in their interest 
and zeal for the welfare of old Yale. 
Of course, many objections can be 
suggested against any “constitu- 
tional amendment ;” but it is hard to 
believe that any harm can come from 
this, while to many persons the 
change looks highly propitious to the 
progress of the college. It is pre- 
sumed that the new scheme, if 
adopted, will not go into operation 
before the Commencement of 1872. 
We are also in the midst of a dis- 
cussion respecting the presidency of 
the college. Dr. Woolsey, after 
serving in this office for twenty-five 
years, has determined, at the age of 
seventy, to lay aside the gown. It is 
thought and hoped that he will yet 
have many years of literary work be- 
fore him, and that he will bring be- 
fore the world some of the results of 
the studies from which his manifold 
administrative duties have not di- 
verted him. A volume of his college 
sermons has just been issued from 
the press; and those who know him 
only by his reputation may gather 
from these pages a true conception 
of those peculiar qualities of mind 
and heart which have made him so 
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powerful a leader of the college. In 
respect to the succession, there are 
naturally many minds. Some differ- 
ence of theory may now prevail, in 
respect to the nature of the office, 
whether it should be chiefly scholarly, 
or chiefly paternal, or chiefly finan- 
cial, and so on; but quickly the ques- 
tion will turn from the abstract 
“ What,” shall be next president of, 
Yale College to the concrete “ Who; ” 
and all preconceived notions of 
the ideal president will yield to the 
selection of the fittest actual. “We 
shall know who is to be governor af- 
ter election-day.” 

The external aspécts of the college 
are rapidly changing. Two large, 
commodious, and costly lodging- 
houses have been put up upon the 
college square within a few months 
past; oneof them, Farnam Hall, being 
already occupied, and the other, Dur- 
fee Hall, being nearly ready. An 
equally fine building has been put up 
for the theological school. Funds 
are accumulating for the erection of 
achapel. Before long, also, the Pea- 
body Museum of Natural History will 
be built. 

The college library grows wonder- 
fully well, considering how little its 
permanent endowment is. About ten 
thousand volumes have been added to 
it during the past year. Two very 
remarkable gifts have been made to 
it. Prof. Salisbury, who has de- 
voted his studies to Oriental litera- 
ture, and has accumulated a choice 
and expensive collection of printed 
books and manuscripts, lately gave 
them all to the college, with a large 
sum of money for the immediate pur- 
chase of deficiencies, and the promise 
of an annual contribution to keep up 
the periodical and serial publica- 
tions. This Oriental library fills two 
alcoves of the main hall. 
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By the contribution of a sum of 
money from Mr. W. W. Phelps, the 
college has been able to buy the li- 
brary of Von Mohl, the well-known 
German writer on political science. 
‘The books have arrived within a 
week, and are already on the library 
shelves. They cover a wide range; 
but the departments of political 
economy, jurisprudence, and social 
science are especially full. The en- 
tire collection numbers several thou- 
sand volumes. 

The nucleus of Yale College is the 
academic department. One of the 
most noteworthy changes in its man- 
agement is the classification of the 
students in every class according to 
merit. Four grades are recognized, 
and the instruction varies for each 
grade. Promotions and degradations 
are possible. The teachers and the 
good scholars like the plan; how it 
fares with the students of lowest rank 
is more than the public know. With- 
in a few years, German and French 
have come to hold an important place 
in the curriculum ; and the students 
are free to elect and reject certain 
higher branches of study, though the 
optional system makes way but 
slowly. 

Those who desire to make the va- 
rious branches of natural science 
their special themes may do so in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, which has 
grown up so rapidly as to be styled 
by Prof. Dana a college of science, 
co-ordinate with the academic college, 
or college of letters. Here the stud- 
ies of the first year are required of 
all the students alike; beyond the 
first year, there are many distinct 
courses, leading to certain technical 
professions or to the pursuit of 
higher science. 

The academic and scientific facul- 
ties united constitute what is here 
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known as the philosophical faculty. 
Graduates of either the college prop- 
er or the Sheffield Scientific School 
are encouraged to remain and prose- 
cute higher studies, with or without 
reference to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy conferred upon examina- 
tion after two or three years’ resi- 
dence. 

Such young men as desire to pur- 
sue science are enrolled in the gradu- 
ate section of the Sheffield School. 
There are twenty-three such students 
enrolled this year. 

For those who would pursue the 
study of language, a school of phil- 
ology has lately been organized. 
Its chief responsibility rests upon 
Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, whose chair 
is that of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology. He is well supported 
by Prof. Hadley, the professor of 
Greek in the college, and by Profes- 
sors Thacher, Day, Packard, Van 
Name, Coe, and Lounsbury. A spe- 
cial circular, explanatory of this new 
combination of instruction forces, has 
lately been printed. 

Regarding the Law and Medical 
Schools, there is not much to say, ex- 
cept that in the latter the prolonga- 
tion of the studies through the sum- 
mer finds much favor. - 

The theological department has 
had within the last ten years a 
growth akin to that of the Scientific 
School; and now the professors feel 
greatly strengthened by the expected 
accession of Pres. Harris of Bowdoin 
College to the chair of dogmatics. A 
new edifice, a full corps of professors, 
the promise of special lectures from 
Dr. J. P. Thompson, Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, and Pres. Woolsey, and the 
actual attendance of a large class of 
students, are among the signs of 
growth in this direction. _ 

The Art School is quietly coming 
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to fill a very important place in the 
college. During the winter a large 
number of excellent pictures have 
been on exhibition, chiefly loaned 
by private gentlemen; and the Jarves 
collection is also still here. The col- 
lection of antique casts has also been 
well begun, and a considerable num- 
ber of photographs and prints have 
been secured. Two professors and 
an instructor in drawing now consti- 
tute the force in this department. 


On the whole, it may be said that- 


Yale College was never in @ more 
thrifty condition than it is now. 
Never was there a time when the 
friends of culture could more reason- 
ably rejoice in its condition and pros- 
pects. The quarter of a century now 
closing, with Pres. Woolsey’s retire- 
ment, has been fruitful in good re- 
sults; but there are many reasons to 
believe that the next period of like 
extent will be even more serviceable 
in the promotion of broad and 
thorough scholarship. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Tue State of New York arranges 
all its colleges and academies in a 
great system, which, under the title 
of “The University of New York,” 
annually publishes reports of their 
progress, and calls together their 
chiefs for intercourse and discussion 
in Albany. This so-called “ univer- 
sity,” however, does not in any way 
represent what in the general use of 
the English language is meant by a 
university. 

There are united by this nominal 
tie, twenty-eight colleges and univer- 
sities. Cornell University, although 
one of the youngest, collects the 
largest number of students. 

We can in no way describe the 
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present condition of this university 
so well, as by abridging the report 
which will be this year laid before 
the trustees. 

The report begins with a statement 
that the work of the past year has 
been far more smooth and satisfac- 
tory than that of either of the others 
since the organization. This is main- 
ly due to the increase in buildings, 
apparatus, books, &c., and in the steady 
amendment and extension of the uni- 
versity system by the faculty. 

The whole number of students ad- 
mitted to register, during the past 
year, was six hundred and eighteen, 
these being mainly in three classes ; 
the institution not yet being old 
enough to have a’senior class of its 
own training. 

The term examinations have been 
steadily increasing in strictness, and 
the work as steadily improves. 

There has been hardly a case of 
severe discipline. Holding the stu- 
dents to the responsibilities of men 
seems to have destroyed a little world 
of boyish trickery and brutality. 

The only serious trouble among 
the students themselves arose from a 
“hazing” demonstration of one class 
against another. This was met by 
the university auihorities with a dec- 
laration that they would dismiss every 
student in the university, shut the 
doors, and begin again, sooner than 
have this weed get rooted. 

But no such extreme course was 
necessary. The aggrieved class came 
forward in a very manly way, and 
pledged itself that it would take part 
in nothing of the sort hereafter; and 
this was followed by a similar pledge 
by the class containing the attacking 
party. 

The report expresses regret that 
the university is unable as yet to 
erect a suitable gymnasium, but men- 
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tions the fact that several boat-clubs 
have been organized for exercise 
on Lake Cayuga, which lies at the 
foot of the hill below the university 
buildings. 

The faculty is stated to number 
forty-nine (49) ; of whom eighteen are 
resident-professors, ten assistant pro- 
fessors, seven non-resident profes- 
sors, eleven lecturers, and three in- 
structors. 

To them the president asks the 
trustees to add immediately four res- 
ident professors and four lecturers, as 
follows, — 

A resident professor of architect- 
ure; a resident professor of rhetoric 
and English literature; a resident 
professor of Latin language and lit- 
erature; a resident professor of z0é- 
logy &c.; four lecturers on American 
history, taking it by periods. 

It is also recommended that a small 
number of fellowships be established, 
to which recent graduates shall be 
elected ; these fellows to be required to 
devote, say, five hours a week, to du- 
ty as examiners, &c. 

It is also stated that the existing 
salaries are far too low ; and it is urged 
that they be raised. 

Two new recommendations are 
made as to the plan of study. First, 
The establishment of a college of ar- 
chitecture. It is claimed that the 
university already possesses one of the 
best libraries in architecture in the 
United States; and that the elec- 
tion of a professor, one or two as- 
sistants, and a moderate appropriation 
for cases, is all that is needed to insure 
success. This recommendation is es- 
pecially based on the fact that a con- 
siderable number of students are pre- 
paring to enter such a course. 

Secondly, A new general course 


is proposed, to be called the course in 
literature and history, leading to the 
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It 
is purposed to incorporate into this, 
only a minimum of mathematics, 
and certain courses of general lectures 
in leading branches of natural science ; 
adding more extended and careful 
studies in the two departments from 


degree of “bachelor of letters.” 


which the course takes its name. It 
is claimed, that, in addition to the 
advantages directly arising from this, 
a@ great advantage will enure to 
the “scientific course,” as that can at 


‘once be made far more thorough in 


the natural and physical sciences, 
when those students whose love is for 
history and literature have been trans- 
ferred to the new course. 

It is stated that the allowance of 
options between studies, which is car- 
ried farther here probably than at 
any other college, is less and less dif- 
ficult, and that abuses of it are now 
rare. 

The report then takes up each of 
the departments already established. 

To the College of Agriculture has 
just been elected as professor, Mr. 
Henry McCandler, recently farm di- 
rector, and lecturer on agriculture, at 
the Royal Agriculture College at 
Glasnevin. It is purposed to separate 
from the college-farm of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, at present under 
charge of Mr. Allen Benham (whose 
practical farming has already gained 
him the great medal of the State 
Agricultural Society) about fifty acres 
for a special or “ model” farm, to be 
carried on entirely under the direction 
of Prof. McCandler; thus allowing 
each system to be judged by itself, 
and each to derive such benefit as it 
may from the other. 

In the College of Chemistry, a new 
laboratory on a larger scale is wanted. 
It is intended at once to fit up a 
special laboratory for chemistry ap- 
plied to manufactures. 

















In the College of History, it is 
recommended that four lectureships 
be established, each lecturer to give 
from eight to fourteen lectures on 
some one of the important divisions 
of American History, — Colonial, 
Revolutionary, Constitutional, &c. ; 
and that the courses be so arranged, 
that they may be equivalent to one 
course steadily continued through an 
entire term on the whole subject. 
The present courses in the college 
are those on ancient history, by Prof. 
Russel; medieval and modern his- 
tory, by the President ; English his- 
tory, by Prof. Goldwin Smith; Ger- 
man history, by Prof. Fiske; and the 
history of English Literature, by Prof. 
Corson. The addition of so thorough 
a course in American history is part 
of the plan to give to historical stud- 
ies a beginning, at least, of more 
completeness than has been usual in 
American institutions of learning. 

As to The College of Languages, 
the report dwells upon the basis fur- 
nished by the possession of the 
Anthon, Bopp, and Goldwin Smith 
libraries, and calls for an additional 
professorship. 

The College of Mathematics and 
Civil Engineering is next taken up. 
The school of mathematics has been 
strengthened by the creation of a 
very complete mathematical library, 
through the liberality of the Hon. 
Wm. Kelley of Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
The school of civil engineering has 
outgrown its present quarters, and 
must have another instructor. The 
report states, that, if a fourth class is 
added to it in September as large as 
that which entered last year, it will 
probably be the largest in numbers 
among the engineering schools of the 
United States. The thoroughness 
and conscientiousness of Prof. Cleve- 
land are especially commended. 
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The College of Mechanical En- 
gineering is especially congratulated 
on the gifts that have been made to 
it during the past year, and which 
will put it on a better footing at the 
beginning of the next term. 

These gifts are a building already 
erected at a cost of about thirty 
thousand dollars, by Mr. Sibley of 
Rochester; and a recent gift, by the 
same gentleman, of ten thousand 
dollars for machinery and models, be- 
sides additional gifts from various 
quarters. 

The experiment recommended by 
the president in his address at the 
opening of the university, three years 
ago, will now be tried. A certain 
number of young mechanics, who have 
a fair knowledge of their trade, and 
.an ordinary English education, will 
be admitted to the shop attached to 
the department, and allowed at fair 
compensation to reproduce models, 
apparatus, &c. It is believed that 
many of them can be supplied at very 
low cost in this way Some of the © 
famous Ollivier models have thus been 
made at a surprising reduction from 


.the Paris price. 


It is recommended that private par- 
ties be encouraged to establish man- 
ufactories of certain easily made 
articles on the water-power near the 
university, where students could be 
employed. But the report takes de- 
cided ground against an investment 
of this sort by the university. 

The university Press has been con- 
ducted with remarkable success, en- 
tirely by students, during the whole 
year. 

The university farm has also been 
carried on mainly by students, and 
their work includes considerable prog- 
ress in carrying on a system of un- 
der-draining. - 

Considerable carpentry has also 
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been done by students, some of it 
very creditable to them. 

Nearly all the janitors at the build- 
ings, the waiters at the college-tables, 
with the superintendent of the build- 
ings, the head-waiter, and the “ Mas- 
ter of the Chimes ” and his assistant, 
are all students. 

The music at the approaching Com- 
mencement will be furnished by a 
band led and made up of students. 

A very careful survey, with maps 
and sections of the university lawn 
and grounds, with calculations for 
grading, have been made by students, 
under direction of an assistant profes- 
sor. 

It is found, that, as a class, these 
working students in the “ voluntary 
labor corps ” are among the very best 
scholars in the university. Some 
curious examples are given. Among 
them the case of a young carpenter, 
who shows a temarkable avidity and 
capacity for philological studies. 

As to the finances, it is mentioned 
that nearly a million of dollars have 
recently been added to the universi- 
ty fund, by the sale of about one- 


third of the university lands remain- . 


ing since the original sale. 

This increase, however, cannot, un- 
der the charter, be used for the erec- 
tion of buildings; and the hope is ex- 
pressed, that more benefactors like 
Messrs. McEvans and Sibley may 
come forward to supply this want. 
Two additional buildings are already 
guaranteed by persons whose names 
are not yet announced. 

Among the minor recommendations 
likely to have considerable effect in 
perfecting the instruction in the first 
year of the various courses is one, that 
no recitation section shall be allowed 
permanently to number more than 
twenty persons. 

In conclusion, allusion is made to 


the continued attack by local and per- 
ambulating agents of the various secta- 
rian colleges of the State. The ground 
generally taken by them is, that the 
sect feeling, or denominational allegi- 
ance, is the best reliance for aid. To re- 
fute this, the president compares the 
gifts to Cornell, from men and women 
of all sects and parties, with those of 
colleges based on the sectarian con- 
nection. 

The attack in some parts of the 
State has assumed, it would appear, al- 
most the character of a crusade. 
Sundry principals of preparatory ~ 
schools have warned their students 
against entering an institution which 
calls on a Unitarian to teach civil 
engineering, or a Swedenborgian to 
lecture on physiology; and several 
pulpits and denominational papers 
have uttered warning voices against 
“ science falsely so called.” The reply 
of the president of the university to 
a bishop who had called his attention 
to the fact, that a candidate for the 
chair of civil engineering was a 
Unitarian, that “the best qualified 
candidate shall be taken, even if he 
be a Buddhist,” has been severely 
commented upon. 

The report says, that the people of 
this State in general, and especially 
the young men, seem to understand 
the question; and it is probable that 
the attacks, while doing some tempo- 
rary harm by scaring some earnestly 
religious young men away from the 
education they need, will winnow 
out a large share of the more weak 
and less independent young men who 
so often afflict colleges. 

The report closes by declaring a 
firm conviction, that no university can 
be built up on any basis which imposes 
a test of religious or political opinions, 
and declares that the Cornell Univer- 
sity has no course, under its charter, 




















other than to stand or fall on this 
ground. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

THIs young university, at Canton, 
St. Lawrence Co., N.Y., chartered in 
1856, is one of the few institutions 
of higher education quietly solving 
the problem of the co-education of 
the two sexes. It is under the more 
immediate support and patronage 
of the Universalist denomination; 
though the students in the college 
classes, at the present time, represent 
seven Christian denominations. 

The theological department was 
first organized, and has had a suc- 
cessful career. Many of the most 
influential young men of the Univer- 
salist ministry are its graduates. 
Three young women have here pre- 
pared for the ministry. 

For seven years a collegiate pre- 
paratory school was maintained. It 
was discontinued in 1866, from which 
time the organization of the college 
properly dates. 

The college proper has the usual 
classical course, a scientific course, 
and a combined course; and students 
are admitted to a select course of 
study. The four years’ scientific 
course differs from the classical in 
substituting French and German for 
Latin and Greek, and in carrying 
the mathematics and natural sci- 
ences farther. The degree of Bach- 
elor of Science (B.S.) is given to a 
graduate of this course. The com- 
bined course differs from the scien- 
tific only in the languages pursued. 
Latin and German are usually se- 
lected in this course, though French 
and Latin, Greek and German, or 
French and Greek, are permitted; 
while some students find time to take 
three languages. Two are required, 
and, when determined upon by the 

.) 
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student on entering, are pursued the 
length of time usually allotted to lan- 
guages in the classical course. The 
same degree is given in this as in the 
scientific course. 

From the first, young ladies have 
been admitted to the college, and in 
numbers, compared with young men, 
have been nearly as three to five. 
The institution being young, and 
having yet but limited resources and 
accommodations, it is but fair to state 
that the entire number of students 
has never been sufficiently large te 
fully test, perhaps, the entire feasi- 
bility or desirability of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. The present num- 
ber of college students is forty-five. 
Thus far the system has worked ad- 
mirably. The young ladies are re- 
garded as a wholesome and regulative 
influence; while their average profi- 
ciency in all studies is quite as high 
as that of the young men. ‘There is, 
however, a very decided difference 
discernible in the two, which only 
difference of sex can account for. I 
think the professor in an institution 
of higher co-education must soon be 
impressed with the truth of sex of 
mind. 

The powers of endurance of the 
young women, during a long term of 
severe intellectual discipline, are quite 
equal to their brother classmates. 
As a fact worthy of note, it should be 
stated, that up to the present time, 
with only one exception, the young 
women have entered either the scien- 
tific or combined course. One is now 
pursuing the classical. This is ac- 


counted for by the fact, that as yet, 
for want of the necessary public sen- 
timent, little or no attention has. been 
given to prepare young women fora 
regular four years’ college course, ox 
to induce them to prepare; while the 
motives to a professional career, which. 
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are so strong in leading young men 
to the higher education, are yet un- 
known to young women, or are but 
now beginning to arise, in here and 
there an instance, since the learned 
professions have begun to admit 
women to their ranks. 

A law department was established 
in 1869, and has proved itself already 
successful, with promise of decided 
usefulness to the public immediately 
concerned in the prosperity and de- 
velopment of the institution. 

The faculty of the university num- 
bers nine professors and two tutors. 
Its management aims at thorough- 
ness of instruction, and ardently re- 
joices at every effort of the older 
institutions of the country to elevate 
the standard of higher education. 
Its courses of study are arranged by 
the highest present standard. 

Ricumonpd Fisk, Jr. 


VIRGINIA. 


Tue University of Virginia is the 
most prominent of her institutions for 
the higher education of the white 
race; and the Hampton Institute, at 
Norfolk, the most satisfactory and suc- 
cessful in the whole country, perhaps, 
for the higher education of the blacks. 
Besides these two there are, — 

The College of William and Mary, 
at Williamsburg, 1693. 

Hampden-Sidney College, 17¢6. 

Washington College and the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, at Lexing- 
ton, 1782 and 1833. 

Alleghany College, at Blue Sulphur 
Springs (Baptist), 1854; and Wythe- 
ville College (Lutheran). 

Randolph Macon College (Method- 
ist), 1832. 

Roanoke College (Lutheran), 1853. 

Emory and Henry College, (Aethod- 
ist), 1838. 


Virginia.— The University of Virginia. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Mr. JEFFERSON ordered that the 
following inscription should be placed 
upon his tombstone: “Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, of the Statute of Reli- 
gious Liberty, and father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” It was a just 
pride which made him add the last 
clause; for he had literally created 
the university by his own exertions: 
every brick of its buildings was laid 
under his personal supervision, and 
every feature of its usefulness was de- 
vised by his judgment. He plead by 
word, by letter, and by pamphlet, 
till the Legislature of his native State 
provided ample means for the estab- 
lishment and permanent support of a 
great State institution; he studied 
the works of Palladio, and other re- 
nowned architects, and chose the best 
and most suitable of their designs for 
public halls and professors’ houses ; he 
imported sculptors from Italy, work- 
men from England, and finally -sent 
a special agent to Europe to engage 
prominent men to fill the different 
chairs. The names of some of these 
are still heard in England, as Key 
and Long; others, like Bonnycastle, 
Dunglison, and Tucker, now no more, 
live still in the memory of American 
scholars. 

It was Mr. Jefferson’s intention to 
build up a perfect and complete sys- 
tem of education in Virginia, antici- 
pating with rare foresight the wants 
of coming generations. He proposed a 
number of common schools in every 
county, from which promising youths 
should be sent to colleges, and finally 
enter the university well prepared to 
enjoy the highest grade of instruction. 
Hence, he modelled the latter after the 
great institutions of the continent of 
Europe, rejecting the curriculum of 
other colleges, prescribing lectures in- 























stead of recitations, and hoping to see 
its halls filled with men, and not with 
boys. 

His wisdom was grievously at fault 
in two essential points. He fancied 
that the students, being men in char- 
acter, and gentlemen by instinct, 
would be able to govern themselves; 
and hence he insisted upon it that no 
discipline should be attempted, and 
that all irregularities of conduct should 
be examined and corrected by the 
young men themselves. The result 
was disastrous. The young Southern- 
ers, of ardent temperament, having 
generally ample means, and being lit- 
tle accustomed to self-control, and sub- 
mission even to parental authority, 
neglected their duties, indulged in 
excesses, and brought the university 
in evil repute. The experiment was 
soon abandoned; and, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at an over-rigorous 
system of government, the present 
régime was inaugurated. It consists 
in treating the students as men, and 
appealing exclusively to their own 
good sense and their honor; and so 
far it has worked admirably. It 
does not prevent idleness in many 
cases, nor the occasional occurrence of 
a serious breach of the laws. But 
these cases are very rare. The young 
man who neglects his duties is at the 
end of the month reported to the fac- 
ulty, and summoned before the com- 
plaining professor, or, if several pro- 
fessors feel aggrieved, before the 
chairman, as the presiding officer of 
the faculty is called. He is remon- 
strated with, kindly but firmly; if at 
the end of another month he has not 
improved in his industry, he is warned 
that he will have to leave, and his 
parents are informed of his delinquen- 
cy; if this produces no effect, he is 
advised to go home. The same meth- 


od is followed in cases of irregularity 
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of conduct, though the action of the 
faculty here is more prompt; and as 
the young men invariably prefer leav- 
ing the institution to being disgraced 
by a public trial and punishment, the 
objectionable elements are promptly 
but quietly eliminated. This system, 
avoiding all the objections justly made 
to “marks” or “fines,” owes, how- 
ever, much of its efficacy to the tone of 
public opinion prevailing among the 
young men, the average of whose age 
exceeds twenty-one years. They guard 
the good name of their body jealously, 
and allow no prevarication among 
themselves or in their relations to the 
professors. Thus, for instance, all . 
examinations for degrees are held 
without any other guard against fraud 
than the requirement of a written 
pledge, added to the papers, that the 
author has “neither given nor re- 
ceived assistance.” During twenty 
years, only two cases have occurred in 
which an attempt was made to use 
improper help; and in both cases the 
offenders were forced by their fellow- 
students to abandon their hopes of 
graduation, and to leave the univer- 
sity. 

Grave irregularities are punished 
by dismissal, and breaches of the law 
of the land by instant expulsion; but 
fortunately such cases are extremely 
rare. 

The other mistake committed by 
Mr. Jefferson was an attempt to graft 
his own utter indifference to religion 
on the institution he had founded. 
There was no provision made in the 
charter for the introduction of reli- 
gious teaching in any form. It does 
permit the establishment of reli- 
gious institutions, of any sect, outside, 
though in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the university, and even holds 
out to them certain attractive and 
valuable privileges. Public opinion 
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would not tolerate such an exception- 
able state of things in a great semi- 
nary of learning ; and hence a peculiar 
arrangement was devised, by which 
the provisions of the charter were not 
violated, and the legitimate demands 
of parents, and friends of education, 
were yet fully satisfied. The faculty, 
not in their official capacity, but as a 
society of private citizens, choose a 
chaplain, to whom they offer a parson- 
age and garden, and one per cent of 


their income, the rest of his support, 


being made up by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the students. To offend no 
portion of the Commonwealth, the 
chaplain is selected in turn from 
' the four prevailing denominations in 
Virginia, — the Episcopal, Baptist, 
-Methodist,and Presbyterian Churches, 
— and serves for two years. He holds 
prayer-meetings every morning, and 
service twice on sabbaths; and al- 
though attendance on the one and the 
other is perfectly voluntary, and un- 
noticed by any authority, morning 
prayers, held at half-past seven, A.M., 
are throughout the year well attended, 
and the chapel on Sundays always fairly 
filled. Nor has the chaplain to com- 
plain of want of liberality : the collec- 
tions made up by the students among 
themselves never fail to afford him an 
adequate support. A Young Men’s 
Christian Association, large in num- 
bers and vigorous in its operation, in- 
fuses a healthy tone in the whole 
mass of young men, and is of the 
greatest assistance to the authorities 
in maintaining order and correcting 
abuses. Its influence is all the more 


powerful, as it contains every year a 
considerable number of ministers, and 
candidates for the ministry, and is 
largely aided by the greater maturity 
of the students. For those young men 
who prefer other services to those of 
the chaplain for the time, the town of 


Charlottesville, only a mile distant, 
offers churches of six different denom- 
inations. 

As there is no curriculum, every 
student upon arriving at the univer- 
sity, on the 1st of October, chooses 
the subjects he proposes to study, con- 
trolled only by the single rule that he 
must enter three “ schools” to provide 
sufficient employment for his time. 
The university has five departments, 
— the academic, the scientific, and the 
engineering department, law, and 
medicine. Each department is di- 
vided into schools, with a professor at 
the head, and assistant instructors, if 
needed, by his side. The session lasts 
nine months, without a single day’s 
break, from Oct. 1, to July 1; and 
lectures are delivered every day of 
the week, from eight, A.m., to five, 
p.M. The instruction is given in a 
peculiar way, which has been found 
eminently efficient. When the class 
is assembled, the professor calls the 
roll, and then proceeds to examine 
upon the subject of the preceding lec- 
ture. This finished, he delivers his 
lecture, illustrated by diagrams, or by 
examples on a blackboard, while the 
students take notes or listen attentive- 
ly. In some schools, authors are read 
or problems solved; but everywhere 
the main work is done in the student’s 
room, where he is expected to study 
the author, to revise and digest his 
notes, and to make himself master of 
the subject. About the middle of the 
session, a so-called intermediate ex- 
amination is held on the subjects 
which have been studied, and at the 
end of the session graduating exami- 
nations. 

The university confers no honorary 
degrees whatever ; nor does residence 
entitle the student to a diploma. He 
may present himself to be examined 
for a degree after one year’s at- 
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tendance on lectures, or after many 
years: the degree of Bachelor or Mas- 
of Arts, of Sciences, of Laws, and of 
Doctor of Medicine, of Civil Engineer, 
&c., is conferred only upon those who 
have satisfactorily acquitted them- 
selves in a thorough and rigorous 
examination. This is always held in 
writing, in presence of a committee 
of three professors, and on papers 
which the applicant sees for the first 
time upon entering the room, in which 
he must stay till he has finished his 
task. Hence the number of gradu- 
ates is very small every year, es- 
pecially that of Master of Arts, since 
these must undergo an examination 
in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
mathematics, moral and mental phil- 
osophy, history and literature, chem- 
istry, and natural philosophy. In 
return, the degree, well known to be 
conferred thus sparingly only for real 
merit and well-tested knowledge, is 
highly valued throughout the South, 
and, should the owner be willing to 
teach, secures him instantly the lar- 
gest salary paid to the ablest teachers, 
Hence, also, there is not a college of 
eminence in the South which does not 
count an alumnus of the university 
among its professors; and, in some 
cases, the whole faculty consists of 
her graduates, the entire number of 
such professors now living being one 
hundred and twenty. Among special 
features in the instruction furnished 
here may be mentioned the modern 
languages, which have, from the be- 
ginning, formed an essential part of 
the general course; botany and phys- 
iology, which are studied by non-pro- 
fessional men ; and the new schools of 
applied chemistry, and of agriculture, 
established since 1865, in spite of 
the most adverse circumstances, part- 
ly by the aid of a donation of one 
million dollars, the first considerable 
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endowment ever received by the uni- 
versity. 

The finances of the institution also 
represent some peculiar features. 
The fees paid by the students amount, 
on an average, to twenty-five dollars 
for each school entered, while lodging, 
board, washing, &c, amount to about 
two hundred dollars for the session 
of nine months. A large number of 
“State students,” ministers, and can- 
didates for the ministry, and all who 
prove their inability to pay fees, are 
educated free of charge. The profes- 
sors’ income is obtained, by a wise sug- 
gestion of Mr. Jefferson, in part from 
a salary of one thousand dollars, and 
in part from the fees paid by the stu- 
dents; thus affording a bare support 
for all contin gencies, and presenting a 
powerful stimulus to zealous and effi- 
cient activity. This is thought by 
many to be the secret of the great suc- 
cess obtained by the university. The 
professors are hardy, earnest workers, 
acting under a strong sense of duty, 
no doubt, but also from the humbler 
though unfailing motive of interest. 
The disastrous condition of the South, 
arising from the late war, has unfor- 
tunately affected the university griev- 
ously. It is overwhelmed with debts; 
and, in the few instances in which 
the professors’ income exceeds three 
thousapd dollars, the surplus has been 
taken by the ruling powers, to be ap- 
plied to the payment of current ex- 
penses. These powers consist of 
eight men, appointed every four years 
by the governor of the State from the 
four geographical divisions of the 
State, and chosen mostly from motives 
such as generally control like appoint- 
ments. They have absolute power, 
subject only to the Legislature of 
the State, and admit neither the alum- 
ni nor the faculty to any share in the 
government of the institution, how- 











ever expedient or desirable such co- 
operation may be held everywhere else. 
It is fortunate for the university that 
her reputation for hard work, thorough 
study, and the exemplary conduct of 
her students, is so well established as 
to make her, beyond competition, the 
leading institution of the South, in 
spite of her financial embarrassments 
and diminished numbers, both of 
which are the result of external and 
purely political causes. 


‘INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY- 


Tuts Institution has been in exist- 
ence since 1828, and has endeavored, 
as the State developed, to meet the 
wants for a higher education, desiring 
to finish the course begun in the com- 
mon schools and academies; conse- 
quently to advance in the requirements 
for admission and graduation, abolish- 
ing latterly the preparatory depart- 
ment, thus advancing with the in- 
crease of population and facilities in 
the State, as far as the resources of 
the university permitted. 

These resources were originally de- 
rived from the sale of lands given by 
the General Government to the North- 
west Territory, and apportioned 
among the States formed therefrom. 
The sales for Indiana produced about 
a hundred and ten thousand dollars, 
which the State authorities invested 
at seven per cent. Thus during 
many years the resources were limited 
and inadequate, requiring a tuition 
fee to meet expenses. ' 

For some years past, the Legislature 
of Indiana has made liberal appropri- 
ations for the institution; giving a 
fund which, if continued, as seems 
highly probable, would bring the to- 
tal annual means to about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. This has induced 
the trustees to make tuition free in 
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the literary and law departments; 
there being now only a small payment 
required (three dollars per term from 
each student) for janitor’s fee and 
contingencies. The trustees have in- 
creased the number of professors to 
twelve; namely, ten in the literary and 
two in the law department, besides 
tutors. 

The average attendance in the four 
college classes and law, for the last 
few years, has been about two hun- 
dred and fifty, one-sixth of whom are 
young ladies. During the three years 
which have expired since young ladies 
were admitted, not only have none of 
the evils been experienced that many 
predicted, but the success in course 
of study, which is exactly the same as 
that pursued by the young gentle- 
men, has been satisfactory and en- 
couraging. 

The characteristics which the insti- 
tution claims, and to which much of 
its success seems attributable, are es- 
pecially three : — 

First, The aim is (and perhaps it 
would be justifiable to say the result 
already obtained is), that the relation- 
ship between the professor and ‘stu- 
dent shall as nearly as possible re- 
semble that of members in a large 
family ; consequently that the disci- 
pline, while sufficiently strict, should 
be paternal. Regarding the instrucb- 
or as his friend, the youth has thus 
no disposition to play the tricks for- 
merly so common in colleges; and se- 
vere cases of discipline are rare. 

Secondly, The student is constantly 
viewed as requiring attention on the 
part of the educator to his threefold de- 
velopment, — moral, intellectual, and 
physical. Hence, for the moral growth, 
earnest daily morning prayers and ad- 
monitions, kind but pressing invita- 
tions to the sabbath classes of the 
various professors, and the Sunday 























afternoon college lectures, urging to 
morality and Christianity; hence 
also, for the intellect, the arrange- 
ment of the curriculum to make the 
student not only as far as practicable 
learned, but more especially a sensible, 
well-informed man, acquainted with 
all his duties as a citizen; and hence, 
lastly, for the body, the introduction 
of full physiological teaching, active 
military training, and the prospective 
erection of a gymnasium. 

Thirdly, while earnestly teaching 
the happiness and safety to be found 
in true religion, the State institution 
earefully avoids any thing which sa- 
vors of mere sectarianism (the pro- 
fessors belonging to five different de- 
nominations), and inculcates the 
broadest charity and _ catholicity. 
Again, while endeavoring to make 
every student acquainted with the 
history, success, advantages, and va- 
ried policy of our Republic, the better 
to prepare him for the performance of 
his high duties as a citizen, party pol- 
itics are carefully ignored, and party 
spirit counselled to merge itself in pat- 


. riotism. 
In the curriculum, while recogniz- . 


ing the deep and broad foundation 
laid by a thorough study of the clas- 
sics, the practical benefit of the scien- 
tific course is always kept in view; 
and the trustees, by the purchase of 
the extensive cabinet of the late Dr. D. 
D. Owen, estimated as worth fifty 
thousand dollars, have added greatly 
to these facilities for the future. 
Even those students who adopt the 
scientific course, must, however, take a 
two years’ training in classical study ; 
and, for the acquisition of the modern 
languages, provision is made, and in- 
ducements are held out. 

When funds permit, it is the design 
of the trustees to establish a medical 
department of the university, which, 
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for greater facility in clinical and 
anatomical iustruction, may be 
located at Indianapolis, our capital ; 
while the literary and law depart- 
ments remain in Bloomington, a town 
of about twenty-five hundred inhabit- 
ants, the students distributed in pri- 
vate families, and experiencing from 
the citizens a kind supervision, espe- 
cially in sickness. 

Two flourishing literary societies 
afford the students ample opportunity 
(in addition to weekly forensic in- 
struction) for the acquisition of facility 
in public speaking, as well as familiar- 


‘ity with parliamentary usages, so es- 


sential in our Republic. Excellent 
feeling prevails between the two, and 
they frequently meet for joint action. 
Lately the ladies have also formed a 
literary association. 

The college library, containing 
about five thousand well-selected vol- 
umes, is open, for a small fee, to the 
student desiring books either for ref- 
erence or general reading, new works 
being added at brief intervals by ap- 
propriation: 

The Indiana State University has 
been for the last ten years, and still 
continues, under the very successful 
presidency of Rev. Cyrus Nutt, D.D. 
The whole number of graduates of 
the college is six hundred and twenty- 


two. 
RicuHarp Owen. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Tue University of Michigan is 
strictly a State institution, as its name 
imports, controlled by the State quite 
as directly, and in the same sense, as 
local or municipal schools are gov- 
erned by the districts or communities 
in which they exist. The board of 
control, exercising the law-making 
and appointing power, and managing 
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the finances, consists of eight regents, 
chosen by the people for terms of 
eight years, so classified that two re- 
tire every two years, and that the 
majority of the board may always be 
acquainted with the interests and 
wants of the institution. It is 
searcely possible that this plan of 
State management, which has cer- 
tainly been highly successful hitherto, 
can be any less satisfactory in the 
future, now that the university has 
passed by the period of its infancy, 
and attained to a high degree of 
strength and self-regulating power; 
while the people of the State are be- 
coming more and more intelligent, 
and interested both in local and gen- 
eral institutions of education, and es- 
pecially more appreciative of the uni- 
versity itself. 

Another circumstance, which gives 
the institution a peculiarly State char- 
acter, is the relation which it sustains 
towards the local high schools of the 
State; which, in the absence of pri- 
vate “academies,” do nearly the 
whole work of preparation for the 
collegiate or academic department of 
the university, are rapidly rising 
thereby to the standing of first-class 
“academies,” and may be reasonably 
expected in time to hold the relation 
of “gymnasiums” to the State uni- 
versity. 

The location for a university could 
scarcely be more happily chosen. 
The lower peninsula of Michigan, the 
very centre of the “region of the 
Lakes,” is also the centre of a dense 
and rapidly increasing population, 
characterized by great industry, pub- 
lic spirit, enterprise, and, above all, 
by an active interest in the cause of 
education, not confined merely to 
common schools, but embracing also 
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all branches of technical and liberal 
education. Not less fortunate is the 
local site of the institution, —~on a 
fair and ample plateau, rising gently 
from the valley of the Huron; one of 
those “ oak-openings ” peculiar to this 
region, and which presented to the eye 
of the first pioneer settler of Ann Ar- 
bor, some forty years ago, rather the 
appearance of an English nobleman’s 
park, than that of a Western solitude, 
hitherto frequented only by the deer 
and the Indian hunter. 

Although this university has been 
admired and praised perhaps to ex- 
cess by many, and perhaps also sus- 
pected by others of too rapid and 
showy expansion, it certainly deserves 
a high rank among our highest insti- 
tutions of learning, both for the 
breadth and completeness of its plan, 
and the actual and solid work which 
it has accomplished in its brief his- 
tory. Its three departments — aca- 
demic, law, and medical — now con- 
tain somewhat more than eleven hun- 
dred students; of whom more than 
six hundred pertain to the profession- 
al schools, and nearly five hundred to 
the department first named, which is 
called in the “ organic law ” the “ De- 
partment of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts.” Most persons interested 
in matters of liberal education will 
probably regard the growth and con- 
dition of this department as the true 
test of solid prosperity. And un- 
doubtedly, for many years to come, 
however just or unjust, this will be 
the criterion applied, at least by 
Americans, to American universi- 
ties. In the Michigan Universi- 
ty, this department has been mak- 
ing steady progress, both in numbers 
and educational worth, for several 
years. 
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WISCONSIN. 


THE new State of Wisconsin, itself 
dating from 1848, counts fourteen 
Colleges and Institutes. These are: — 

The University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, founded in 1848 by the 
State. 

Milton College, 1844 (Seventh-Day 
Baptist). 

Carroll College, at Waukesha, 1846 
(Presbyterian). 

Lawrence University, at Appleton, 
1837 (Methodist). 

Beloit College, at Beloit, 1847 (Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian). 

Milwaukie Female College, 1848. 

Racine College, 1852 (Episcopal). 

Ripon College, 1863. 

Wisconsin “ Female College,” Fox 
Lake, 1862. - 

Jefferson Liberal Institute, 1866. 

Galesville University, 1859 (Meth- 
odist). 

Wayland University, Beaver Dam, 
1854 (Baptist). 

Wisconsin University, Watertown, 
1864 (Lutheran). 

Prairie du Chien College, 1865. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Was established in 1848, but for vari- 
ous reasons failed to reach any high 
degree of success, until the passage 
of the so-called Agricultural College 
Grant gave an opportunity for a re- 


organization and a fresh start. The 
new organization went into operation 
in 1867; and, under the energetic 
administration of Pres. P. A. Chad- 
bourne, the university grew rapidly 
in efficiency and popularity. Mr. 
Chadbourne resigned his position at 
the end of three years; but, although 
the institution has been without a 
president for the past year, it has con- 
tinued to prosper under the charge 
of Vice-Pres. Sterling. 
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The most peculiar feature of this 
university is, that the parallel course 
of study found in most Western col- 
leges —called sometimes “Second 
Course” and sometimes “ Scientific 
Course,” — is here erected into an in- 
dependent department. The “ Col- 
lege of Letters” is the regular old- 
fashioned college, requiring Latin 
and Greek, and conferring the degree 
of A.B. The “College of Arts” 
has in the main the same course, only 
that additional scientific studies and 
modern languages are substituted for 
the classics: the degree conferred 
is that of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
At present, the two courses are made 
identical so far as possible, and the 
classes recite together; when classes 
and faculty are larger, they will prob- 
ably be separated. The College of 
Arts has attached to it departments 
of military science, civil engineer- 
ing, and agriculture. Both colleges 
have for the present a preparatory 
school. There also is a law school, and 
a Female College, for which a build- 
ing has just been erected in one corner 
of the grounds. The young ladies 
recite by themselves ; but the several 
professors give instruction in the 
Female College, and lectures are at- 
tended by both sexes in common. 
The faculty is likewise authorized to 
combine classes when deemed neces- 
sary. 

The university grounds, including 
the agricultural farm, consist of 
about two hundred and forty acres 
of land, pleasantly diversified with 
woods and hills, and extending for 
over a mile along the shore of a beau- 
tiful lake, just outside the city of 
Madison. There have been during 
the past year, in all departments, 
twenty-four instructors and four hun- 
dred and eighty-four students. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is con- 
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ferred this year upon six young men ; 
that of Bachelor of. Philosophy upon 
eleven young men and four young 
ladies ; that of Bachelor of Law upon 
twenty young men, seven of them 
graduates of the university. The 
university has the benefit of the 
funds derived from the sale of the 
public lands appropriated to that pur- 
pose. 

In its plan of work, it started off with 
the determination not to be shut up 
within the old cast-iron frame of pre- 
scribed studies, to which our oldest 
and most honored colleges, until late- 
ly, have adhered with such extreme 
tenacity ; and which, however excel- 
lent, perhaps even superior to any 
others, cannot possibly by themselves 
cover the whole ground of a real uni- 
versity. It has, however, preserved 
this curriculum, under the name of 
the “classical course ;” and it must be 
said in all candor, that an experiment 
of twenty years, placing the newly- 
arranged courses side by side with the 
classical, and securing to all of them 
opportunities, corps of instructors, col- 
lege rank, and graduating honors, ab- 
solutely equal, has convinced both 
teachers and graduates, that the 
“classical course” has not yet been 
equalled by any other, whether in dis- 
ciplinary influence, or in actual attain- 
ment of knowledge. 

The courses of study® or schools in 
addition to the classical are, 2d, the 
Latin-scientific ; 3d, the scientific ; 
4th, the course of civil engineering ; 
5th, the course of mining engineering ; 
6th, the course in pharmacy ; besides 
elective individual studies, both for 
under-graduates and post-graduates. 
In all these courses, certain studies are 
made elective during the last two years. 
By the freedom of choice thus secured 
among well-arranged courses, and 
even among individual branches of 
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study within these courses, it is be- 
lieved that the student gains the ad- 
vantage of pursuing the studies best 
adapted to his particular tastes and 
aims, ‘without losing the benefit of a 
systematic plan prescribed by experi- 
enced educators; that, in short, the 
wise medium is secured between too 
much latitude and caprice on the one 
hand, and too much restriction on the 
other. 

The Latin-scientific course differs 
from the classical chiefly in omitting 
the Greek language, and devoting a 
larger amount of time to German and 
French. The character of the re- 
maining courses is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their names. The schools 
of law and medicine do not differ in 
plan materially from other kindred 
institutions in our country, with the 
exception, that the lecture-term con- 
tinues six months, instead of the 
term of four months, usual in other 
American professional schools. 

An important event in the history 
of the university is the admission of 
women, and their first appearance in 
its departments and classes during 
the last academic year. More than 
thirty young ladies have been matri- 
culated, mostly in the medical and 
academic departments. Only two 
have entered the department of law. 
One has already taken the diploma 
of M.D., and another that of LL.B. 
after sustaining the examination with 
distinguished success. The female 
students in medicine, for obvious rea- 
sons, have formed a class by them- 
selves, both in lectures and in the dis- 
secting room. In the other depart- 
ments, there has been no discrimina- 
tion. In respect to intellectual abili- 
ty, as shown in class exercises and ex- 
aminations, they have thus far taken 
rank among the best students in the 
institution. It is plainly too early in 














the history of the experiment to speak 
of results. All that can be said with 
confidence at present is, that no diffi- 
culty or disadvantage has thus far 
been met with ; and that no one con- 
nected with the university, not even 
the members of faculties who were at 
first opposed or distrustful, now ex- 
press any regret on account of this 
“innovation,” or any apprehension 
whatever in regard to its future work- 
ing. 

The University of Michigan has 
no dormitories; nor has the want of 
them occasioned any inconvenience. 
Accommodations in the way of lodg- 
ings and board have gradually multi- 
plied in the town of Ann Arbor with 
the gradual increase of numbers in 
the university; and thus a method 
has been established which will re- 
lieve the university of all embarrass- 
ment and expense in this direction 
hereafter. Had the dormitory sys- 
tem been permanently established 
here, the entire fund of the institu- 
tion would scarcely have sufficed for 
the erection of the requisite number 
of “ sleeping factories ” for a thousand 
students! The absence of dormito- 
ries is not looked upon as a disadvan- 
tage in any respect. It is not be- 
lieved that such establishments would 
improve the young men in their 
manners, or habits of life. 

No scholarships or funds for the 
support of indigent students have as 
yet been provided. As, however, 
there is no charge for tuition, and 
but a small amount paid for fees and 
taxes, persons of very limited means, 
and not unfrequently young men of 
no means at all, except hand and 
brain for outside labor, can bear the 
moderate expense incurred in passing 
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through the courses of this univer- 
sity. Dr. Wayland used to say, that 
an education which did not cost 
something was not likely to be much 
valued. 

The prospects of this. university 
have never been so encouraging as at 
the present moment. A State uni- 
versity must depend largely for its 
prosperity on the interest felt in it 
by the citizens and the public au- 
thorities. And yet this interest is 
necessarily of very slow growth. For 
university education and its results 
are not in immediate contact with the 
people, as in the case of common and 
local schools. Its influences on the 
intellectual and material advance- 
ment of the commonwealth are indi- 
rect, and comparatively slow in their 
manifestation. The people, therefore, 
are not quick to realize that such an 


‘institution has any practical value to 


them, or any claim to their sympathy 
and support. But as the graduates 
of the university become more nu- 
merous, and become prominent in the 
professions, and find their way into 
the principal schools as teachers, the 
people begin to see that the univer- 
sity is doing a good work for them, 
and to look upon it as one of their 
own institutions. 

The result is seen in the favorable 
attention which the university has 
begun to receive of late in the State 
Legislature, and the more liberal pro- 
visions which that body is beginning 
to make for its rapidly growing ne- 
cessities. A harbinger of good things 
to come is the appropriation recently 
made by the Legislature for the erec- 
tion of a new hall for the academic 
department. 


H. 8S. Frieze. 
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LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 
WISCONSIN. 


Tuts institution, at Appleton in 
Wisconsin, originated about 1847, 
with the offer of Hon. Amos A. Law- 
rence, of Boston, to give ten thousand 
dojlars towards the foundation of a 
collegiate institution in Northern Wis- 
consin, provided the Methodists of 
the State would raise an equal sum. 
The condition was complied with. A 
preparatory school was opened in the 
fall of 1849. The country in the 
immediate vicinity was almost an en- 
tire wilderness as yet, the first house 
in the place being less than one year 
old. The college-charter was obtained 
in 1853, and the first class graduated 
in 1857. Hon. Samuel Appleton, of 
Boston, gave ten thousand dollars as 
a fund, the income of which was to 
support a library. The plans of Mr. 
Lawrence for the endowment of the 
college were very liberal, he having 
designed some property in the vicini- 
ty for that purpose. But the fraudu- 
lent action of an agent intrusted by 
him with the management, and the 
failure of those who were in charge 
of the matter to protect Mr. Law- 
rence’s interests, frustrated his in- 
tentions, and, together with other mis- 
fortunes, brought disaster to the col- 
lege. It has, however, struggled on 
like many another institution; and, 
_though financially crippled, up to the 
present time it has been one of the 
very foremost educational forces of 
the State. Some four thousand dif- 
ferent students have been in attend- 
ance; the vast majority, of course, 
making only a temporary sojourn, and 
the most, probably, taking only the 
common or higher English studies. 

The whole property of the corpo- 
ration at present amounts to not 
much more than one hundred and 
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seventy-five thousand dollars; embra- 
cing grounds of about thirty acres, 
and a large, plain, substantial, and 
commodious building of stone, one 
hundred and twenty feet by sixty feet, 
four stories in height. It has one of 
the very best college libraries in the 
West, a very respectable cabinet, and 
fair apparatus. 

The faculty consists of a president, 
and eight professors and instructors. 
The students, in all departments, range 
from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred each term; of which some- 
thing over one-third are in the regu- 
lar college classes, while more than 
one-half are pursuing college studies. 
There are two full collegiate courses 
of four years each: one, the ordinary 
classical; the other called — not very 
scientifically perhaps, but because 
there is no better name for it — the 
scientific, differing in this, that the 
latter requires no Greek, less Latin 
than the classical, and more of mod- 
ern languages and physical science. 
There are also three sub-collegiate 
courses, — preparatory, academic, and 
commercial. 

In common with the majority of 
the higher educational institutions in 
the West, the Lawrence University 
has always opened its doors to both 
sexes. It is however, perhaps, pecu- 
liar in the extent to which it now car- 
ries this equality of privilege. There 
seems to have been considerable 
timidity elsewhere, and here as well, 
at first, in furnishing complete freedom 
of opportunity to the young women, 
even after they were admitted to the 
same institutions and the same classes 
with the young men. To a certain 
extent, they were in two separate 
schools ; there was a separate “ Ladies’ 
Course ” of study, more limited than 
the course of the gentlemen; the ex- 
hibitions were entirely separate, and 
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even the Commencement exercises of 
the two sexes were on different days. 
At this institution, within the last five 
years and under the present adminis- 
tration, all this has been changed. 
The same courses of study are open 
to both. The ladies’ course has been 
abolished. There is the same privi- 
lege in relation to the optional or 
elective studies. There are some 
studies that the ladies are more likely 
to choose than the gentlemen, and 
‘vice versa ; but there is no restriction. 
They are at liberty to compete for all 
prizes and honors; and the ladies are 
quite as likely to take them as the 
gentlemen. Even in declamation, 
the former frequently bear off the 
palm; and the first scholar at the 
close of a four years’ course has more 
than once been found to be a lady. 

The results of this arrangement 
are more than satisfactory. It is the 
testimony of those who have had ex- 
perience in some of the most popular 
of our Eastern schools, that in none 
of them, whether mixed schools or 
female colleges and seminaries, do 
ladies acquire a more thorough, sensi- 
ble scholarship, and better training 
for all the practical purposes of life, 
and as well for its accomplishments, 
than under this method. 


DISTURBANCES IN ROME. 
THE NEW REGIME. 


An attentive correspondent gives 
us some vivid pictures of the waves of 
feeling in Rome. The priests are in- 
deed raving at present. The pulpits 
of Rome are occupied by politicians 
instead of theologians; and the only 
use made of the “old superstition,” 
as the most reckless of the “ excom- 
municated ” call it, is to use the worst 
threatenings of both earthly and eter- 
nal war and misery against all those 
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who dare to say or think that the vi- 
car of Christ can exercise his spirit- 
ual functions without the power of a 
temporal ruler. Padre Curei has nar- 
rowly escaped prosecution for using 
an opprobious term whieh every one 
knew was flung at the innocent young 
princess, Margherita. ‘He has pub; 
lished an attempt to explain it away, 
as, by his intemperate sermons, he 
is trying to explain away his inmost 
convictions published in his pamphlet 
on the fall of Rome. He has, how- 
ever, caused the outcry for the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits to burst forth 
again with greater vehemence than 
ever. 

Nobody felt much surprised at the 
disturbances which took place in the 
piazza and church of the Gesi on last 
Thursday and Friday mornings. The 
sermons of the Jesuit Fathers had 
continued full of political allusions, 
expressed in language too violent to 
be long tolerated by excitable young 
Liberals, besides lashing up to fury 
the ardent devotees of the Papal party, 
so many of whom, it must be remem- 
bered, have lost all things for their. 
cause. Besides Father Curei, who, on 
being called to account for his uncom- 
plimentary epithets, explained them 
away lamely enough, as not being ap- 
plied to high personages in particular, 
but to senators or deputies in general, 
who were liable to be biassed by the 
“smell of a good dinner, or the wiles 
of a pretty face,” there is Padre 
Tommasi, who in the heat of his in- 
dignation at the collapse of the Tem- 
poral Power, did not scruple to accuse 
the image of the Redeemer, in a style 
rather to be expected from the impa- 
tient votaries of San Gennaro at Na- 
ples. Turning to the crucifix, he cried 
in accents of reproach, “Jt is thy 
fault!” From this, you can imagine 
the abuse and revilings heaped upon 
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Italy, — freedom, king, ministers, and 
indeed all through whose patience and 
protection these wild fanatics are still 
able to work all the mischief and con- 
fusion they can. 

Before proceeding to give you an 
account of the uproar, I want to call 
your attention to two facts: one is, 
that in all the churches of all the 
other orders in Rome, the Lenten ser- 
mons are preaching as usual, without 
any disturbance or interruption. The 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, 
Barnabites, &c., are quite unmolested, 
“because they are taking no part in 
politics.” The other noticeable fact 
is, that, on occasion of Friday’s riot, 
the liberals delayed their aggression 
until divine service and sermon were 
over. To begin, however, with Thurs- 
day, it seems that a National Guard 
(not in uniform) entered the church 
of the Gest with a companion during 
sermon time; and, as they proceeded 
up the nave, made some observations 
as to the difficulty of hearing the 
preacher, and stationed themselves 
near the pulpit. They listened quiet- 
ly to the sermon apparently, as none 
of the papal newspapers mention fur- 
ther interruption. When it was 
over, and the congregation was leav- 
ing the church, this National Guard 
was struck or pushed by one of the 
“ Caccialepri” (as the pope’s last 
city militia is nicknamed), who reviled 
him at the same time with these 
words, “ You and your accursed com- 
rades have no business here. There 
are none but Papalini in this place!” 

As may be supposed, this provoked 
a retort in kind; and, a crowd collect- 
ing quickly, a general mélée ensued ; 
which was, however, speedily put an 
end to by the police and some soldiers 
of the sixty-second regiment of the 
line, who are quartered in the con- 
ven, and who rushed round to sepa- 
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rate the combatants on hearing the 
noise, all this having taken place at 
the side-entrance of the church. The 
rest of Thursday passed quietly. Fri- 
day morning, however, witnessed a 
stormy scene. Towards sermon-time, 
the piazza became gradually filled 
with Liberals, collecting in separate 
groups at first, which swelled out by 
the hour of noon into a compact 
crowd. 

Padre Tommasi was not on this oc- 
casion preaching a sermon likely to 
offend any party. He was speaking 
upon the subject of confession ; and all 
went on quietly until his discourse 
was finished, and the most part of the 
congregation issued from the different 
doors of the church, a few persons re- 
maining inside to hear the last mass, — 
alowone. As various “ Caccialepri” 


appeared upon the steps, the crowd 
began to hiss; and the rabble element 
followed ladies to their carriages with 


epithets still more gross than that 
which Padre Curei was accused of 
having applied to Princess Marghe- 
rita. A disgraceful scene ensued, 
which none of the respectable Liber- 
als, or their organs, attempt to apolo- 
gize for, frankly allowing that it be- 
gan on their part, by way of reprisals 
for the insults of the preceding day. 
A great many blows were exchanged, 
fists and sticks being the offensive 
weapons; no mention is made of 
knives or stilettoes. The combat was 
particularly hot upon the front steps ; 
and, before there was time to close the 
doors, the church was also invaded by 
the excited strugglers, followed by 
gens d’armes attempting to separate 
them. These latter, instead of being 
assisted in their laudable efforts by the 
priest, Padre Collalto, who in the 
mean time had finished his mass, were 
received by him with curses, as “ex- 
communicated rascals; ” and the “ Cap- 
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itale” states that he hurled a chalice 
at them. This circumstance is re- 
ceived as merely an ornamental addi- 
tion to the tale. The agitated priest 
doubtless grasped the sacred altar ves- 
sels with a view to their safety. How- 
ever it may have been, he was arrest- 
ed, after being permitted to change 
his embroidered vestments for plain 
attire. I suppose that gorgeous 
church never before resounded with 
such discordant sounds, execrations, 
oversetting of benches, shrieks of 
frightened women, “ Away with the 
Jesuits!” “Out of this, infidels and 
wretches ! ” 

It was some little time before order 
could be restored. The soldiers (but 
without arms) assisted the police in 
arresting the most violent and obsti- 
nate. The officers rescued the faint- 
ing women, and conveyed them into 
safety. Nineteen arrests were made 
(most of the individuals were liberated 


in a few hours); and at last the 
church was cleared and closed for the 
rest of the day. But the city contin- 
ued in a state of ferment for many 
hours; and, in the evening, an anti- 


Jesuit “ demonstration” marched 
through all the principal streets of 
Rome, preceded by the flag of Savoy 
and a couple of torches. I saw the 
procession passing up the Via delle 
Quattro Fontane, and heard nothing 
fiercer than, “‘ Away with the Jesuits!” 
But the papal papers declare it was, 
“ Death to the Jesuits!” “Away 
with that fat old pig, Pio Nono!” 
This exaggeration may be classed 
with the chalice story. You will re- 
mark, that the clerical paper couples 
the pope with the Jesuits; just as 
they pretended to take the removal 
of the Jesuit monogram, as an insult 
to the name of the Redeemer of men. 
As the crowd of demonstrators march- 
ed along the street leading from the 
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Capitol to the Piazza del Gesi, a basin 
of dirty water was emptied from an 
upper window of a house opposite the 
convent, upon the banner (which 
bears a white cross); and this was 
likely to have caused an‘attack to be 
made upon the house, which the po- 
lice prevented, reminding the intend- 
ed avengers of the banner that free 
Italians must ever hold “dwellings 
inviolable.” So the affair of the basin 
was passed over; and the demonstra- 
tors marched about until they were 
tired enough, and ready for bed. The 
sum of all this is, that if the Jesuits 
are not suppressed in Rome, as in all 
other Italian cities, three hundred po- 
lice are not sufficient to protect them 
from attacks they wilfully provoke. - 

The expropriation of convents for 
government offices and dwellings has 
commenced. In each monastic build- 
ing, sufficient monks are left for the 
care and service of the respective 
churches ; the others are removed to 
convents of their orders, not at pres- 
ent to be interfered with. A whole 
convent of nuns has been already 
drafted in this manner from “ Le Vir- 
gini” into “Santa Lucia in Selce.” 
The convent first mentioned blocks 
up the line of streets leading from the 
Corso to Monte Cavallo. The nuns ex- 
change a low and noisy situation, for 
country air and quiet on the heights 
of the Esquiline. A part, certainly, 
of their old home is to be demolished. 

We went to see the representation 
at the Valle Theatre of “Suor Es- 
tella,” the convent play. How strange 
it seemed in a Roman theatre to wit- 
ness nuns upon the stage! The in- 
terior of a convent, with its great 
agonies and petty passions, is wonder- 
fully given! Yet there is not a word 
breathing disrespect either to church 
or religion; but the enormity of for- 
cing young girls to take the veil, for 
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family convenience, is unsparingly 
condemned. The part of the superior 
is one of Ristori’s great réles. 

The masked balls, public and pri- 
vate, have been very numerous. That 
got up by the Americans for the ben- 
efit of the poor was very brilliant, 
and produced three thousand francs. 
There never has been a season during 
‘which the ever-openhanded Ameri- 
cans have been more kind and 
generous towards the Roman poor; 
and yet I am going to tell you an an- 
ecdote illustrative of the spirit in 
which their priests have taught them 
to receive it. The American ladies 
have established a créche for the ba- 
bies of poor work-women; which al- 
ready contains twelve infants most 
efficiently and comfortably cared for. 

One of the entrances of the asylum 
is in the Vieolo degli Avignonesi; and 
along this street some English and 
American children were passing some 
Several poor Roman chil- 


days ago. 
dren, idling about, *stopped as they 
went by, andshrieked out, “ You Amer- 
ican and English children, you are 
no Christians! you are not baptized!” 

A companion-scene I myself wit- 
nessed, as I left the English chapel 


one morning last summer. A woman 
shrieked to a little girl who loitered 
in the porch, “Come away! do you 
want to hear the sermon of those 
damned souls?” God forbid that 
charity should be withdrawn because 
insults reward it! But I am led to 
make these remarks because so many 
Protestants are indulging in sentimen- 
tal regrets for the Papal rule, and are 
inclined to see only the unavoidable 
evil mingled with the state of change 
to a more enlightened order of things. 

On Sunday, the National Guard 
marched in grand uniform to the 
ground on which once stood the cele- 
brated Praetorian camp, where Ro- 
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man emperors were elected and de- 
posed at the wild will of those haughty 
imperial guards. They were sum- 
moned to the Maccao on Sunday, to 
receive their flags; one of which is a 
very handsome banner, presented to 
them by the city of Perugia. It was 
accompanied by an address and a 
printed epigraph; which will tell you 
more of the feeling of Italy than 
twenty of my pages: so here is a 
translation of it. 

“The glad Perngians, in testimony 
of filial reverence, offer this banner to 
Rome, — the great mother, once more 
her own mistress, restored to the free 
embraces of the impatient Italian cit- 
ies, —as a symbol of the new cove- 
nant, a glorious witness of what the 
firm will of a people can effect, made 
wise by adversity, the valor of a 
young army, the unshaken truth of a 
king devoted to one sole thought, — 
the redemption of his country. 

“Not unmindful of the past, the 
givers pray that this flag may wave 
re-consecrated upon the immovable 
rock of the Campidoglio,—a pledge 
to civil Europe of order, peace, and lib- 
erty, but, to the obstinate enemies 
of all good, a threatening reminder. 

“Woe to him who touches Italy ” 
(“ Guai a chi tocca Italia !”) 

When these troops are marching 
through the streets, the affectionate 
interest taken in them by the citizens 
offers a striking contrast to the lan- 
guid stares and lowering brows that 
used to greet the Pontifical Zouaves 
and other foreign troops, in past years. 
I have been more than once amused 
to see wives and daughters of the Na- 
tional Guards, who have been admiring 
their male relations on parade, march- 
ing composedly along with them on 
the return home in the evenings, not 
exactly in the ranks, but along-side 
them. 





